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PREFACE. 





The present number of the Journal contains about half of the 
Papers read before the Association at the General Meeting of 1880, 
in Saratoga. The Papers selected have been chiefly those of the 
Education and Social Economy Departments, as will appear from 
the following list of all the Papers. The others will appear in No. 
XIII. of the Journal. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT THE SARATOGA MEETING. 


I. In General Session. 


Tuesday evening, Sept. 7. At 8 o’clock, Annual Address by President 
Gilman, of Baltimore. The Address was followed by a reception of members 
and guests of the Association, in the parlors of the United States Hotel, at 
9.30, P. M. 

Wednesday, Sept. 8. At9, A. M., Report of the General Secretary, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., followed by the reading of Communi- 
cations and by the Report of a special committee on Casualties in Mining, 
read by Joseph D. Weeks, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At 8, P. M., a debate of the Health Department, on The Adulteration of 
Food, Drugs and Domestic Articles, after the reading of a Paper by Prof. S. 
W. Johnson, of Yale College; among the debaters being George T. Angell, 
Esq., and Prof. W. R. Nichols of Boston, C. F. Wingate of New York, Dr. 
E. M. Hunt of New Jersey, and Prof. Remsen of Baltimore. Prof. Wayland 
of Yale College, presided during the debate. 

Thursday, Sept. 9. At 8, P. M., election of officers. A debate followed 
on Indeterminate Sentences, this topic being presented by Mr. Z. R. Brockway, 
of the Elmira Reformatory, by Prof. T. W. Dwight, who presided, and others. 

Friday, Sept. 10. At 8, P. M., a Paper read by F. L. Olmsted, Esq., of 
New York; Judge Peabody, of New York, presiding. This was the Paper 
on Parks. 

II. Department Meetings. 
In the Health Department. 


Wednesday, Sept. 8. At 9.30, A. M., An Address by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, 
of Boston, Chairman of the Department; at 10.30, A. M., a Paper by Dr. E. 
W. Cushing, of Boston (Secretary of the Department), on The Regulation of 
Medical Practice by Statute; at 11.15 o’clock, a Paper on Insanity in its 
Economic Aspect, by Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass. 
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In the Education Department. 


Wednesday, Sept. 8. [Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, Mass., in the 
chair.] At10, A. M., Mrs. Talbot, of Boston, Secretary of the Department, 
presented the Report of Prof. W. T. Harris, on Kindergarten Schools, which 
was followed by a debate; at 11, A. M., Miss Baright read a Paper by Miss - 
Edith Simcox, of the London School Board, on Education in England, 
followed by a debate, in which Mr. M. D. Conway, of London, and others, 
took part; at 12.30, P. M., a Paper was read on The Relation of the Public 
Library to the Public Schools, by Samuel S. Green, Esq., of Worcester, Mass. ; 
at 4, P. M., a Paper by Dr. J. M. Gregory, President of the Illinois Industrial 
University, on The American Newspaper and American Education ; at 5, P. 
M., a Paper by Miss Mary W. Hinman, of Havana, N. Y., on Home Life in 
Some of its Relations to Schools. 


In the Jurispridence Department. 


Thursday, Sept. 9. At 9.30, A. M., a Paper by Henry W. Farnam, Esq., 
of New Haven, on The Socialist Laws of Germany ; at 10.15 A. M., a Paper 
by Prof. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, on Modern Legislation Touching 
Marital Property Rights ; at 11, A. M., a Paper by E. L. Godkin, Esq., of 
New-York, on Libel and its Legal Remedy ; at 12 o’clock, a paper by F. J. 
Kingsbury, Esq., of Waterbury Ct., on Pensions in a Republic. Mr. Justice 
Miller, and Hon. B. H. Bristow, of Kentucky, presided during the morning 
session. At 4.30 P. M., a Paper was read by Edward M. Hartwell, Esq., of 
Baltimore, Md., on Zhe Laws Concerning Anatomical Science. 


In the Social Economy Department. 


Friday, Sept. 10. At9, A.M., Papers by Messrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., of Boston, 
McCulloch, of Indianapolis, and Kellogg, of Philadelphia, and by Miss 
Hallowell, of Philadelphia, on Associated Charities; at 11, A. M., a Paper 
by Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood, of New York, on The Principle of Vol- 
unteer Service in the United States; at 12.30, P. M., a paper by George R. 
Bartlett, Esq., of Concord, Mass ., on Recreations of the People; at 4, P. M., 
a Paper by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on Changes in American Society. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn presided at the morning session in this Department; Mr. 
F. J. Kingsbury in the afternoon session. 


The officers elected at Saratoga were those whose names are 
printed on page 168, except two or three who have since declined, 
and Prof. Peirce, who has died. At the same time, the new 
committees of the Education, Finance, and Social Economy De- 
partments, were appointed as they stand on page 169; but the 
Health and Jurisprudence Committees stand there, as organized 
at the Council Meeting held in New York, December 10, 1880. 
Certain announcements concerning the General Meeting of 1881, 
will be found at the end of the present Number. 
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Among the communications received at Saratoga, was one from 
Mr. C. L. Brace, enclosing a Paper on Christianity in its Relations 
to International Law, which he desired the Secretary to submit to 
the Association, and which was so submitted, and in part read. 
It has since been published by Mr. Brace. Several of the Papers 
read have also been published by their authors, or will be, previous 
to their publication in the Journal of Social Science; it having 
been customary for the Association to allow writers this opportu- 
nity when desired. 

Little business, other than the reading and discussion of Papers, 
and the election of officers, was transacted at the general meeting 
of 1880; but the opportunity was taken, then, and subsequently, 
to reorganize the Department Committees for more effective work 
under the new arrangement of the Association’s affairs. The task 
undertaken and performed by the Committee of the Social Economy 
Department in regard to the interesting subject of Associated 
Charities, is a good example of what work can thus be done. 

The Papers prepared by this Committee, are printed in this Number 
of the Journal, and will be found to cover the topic treated, very 
effectively. They are in continuation and further explanation of 
the report made to the Conference of Charities, at Cleveland, on 
the same topic. It is hoped that the Committees of the Education, 
Health and Finance Departments, will proceed in the same 
thorough manner to investigate and report upon topics belonging 
to them, and such is understood to be the purpose of these Com- 
mittees, as now organized. The Department Officers are authorized 
to fill vacancies in their Committees, and to assign topics for con- 
sideration by sub-committees, or by individuals. In the mean- 
time, all members of these Committees are invited to correspond 
with the Chairman or Secretary of their Department, or with the 
General Secretary, in regard to the investigations to be made, and 
the Reports, or Papers, to be prepared for use at the General 
Meeting, or at the Quarterly Meetings of the Council, or at special 
Department Meetings which may be held. 

The Conference of Charities, which is now a body of delegates 
meeting annually apart from the sessions of the American Social 
Science Association, will hold its eighth yearly meeting, in Boston, 
in July, 1881, commencing on Monday morning, July 25, and con- 
tinuing until Saturday noon, July 30. The Standing Committees 
of the Conference, six in number, will report on each secular day 
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of the week at a morning session; the afternoon will then be given 
to visiting institutions, and to social recreation, and an evening 
session will close the day’s work. Members of Boards of State 
Charities and Prison Commissions, are ex-oficio members of the 
Conference, and so, too, are all persons officially connected with 
the management of charitable, reformatory, or penal establish- 
ments. In addition, all persons interested in such institutions are 
cordially invited to be present. It has become customary for the 
Governors of States to appoint such representatives as they 
specially desire to have in attendance, and it is hoped that next 
year every State will send such delegates. It is expected, also, 
that the Dominion of Canada will be fully represented. 

The Proceedings of the Seventh Conference, at Cleveland, have 
been printed and distributed to members of the Association. 
Proceedings of the former Conferences, so far as attainable, for 
some are out of print, will be furnished to members and others 
desirous of obtaining them, by the Secretary of the Association, 
the price being $1 for each volume, except those of 1874 and 1875, 
which are sold for 25 and 50 cents each. A list of the other 
publications of the Association is annexed. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR PEIRCE. 


The death of Professor Perrce, Vice-President of the Association, 
took place not long after the Saratoga meeting of 1880. He had - 
acted as President at the Cincinnati meeting of 1878, and his Ad- 
dress in that capacity is printed in the following pages, preceded 
by a brief sketch of his life and of his connection with our Associa- 
tion. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee after his 
death, held in Boston October 27, 1880, President WayLanp in 
the chair, the following resolutions were adopted and entered on 
the records of the Association : 


Resolved, That the American Social Science Association, in the 
death of Professor Perce, mourns the loss of a distinguished 
member, who added to those special gifts and attainments by which 
he was known to the world, a broad interest in all forms of human 
knowledge, and all subjects of scientific research, which made him 
in a peculiar manner the representative of Social Science among 
those whose function was Education and the general culture of 
mankind. Coming to our main work late in life, and impelled by 
his sympathy with all the forward movements of human intelligence, 
he brought with him and imparted to others that deep religious 
enthusiasm which is so essential in these universal studies, and 
which gives to the matured wisdom of age its most attractive aspect. 

Resolved, That the official service of Professor Peirce, in guiding 
and carrying forward the educational work of this Association, has 
been seasonable and important; and that his death leaves vacant 
a place in its councils which we -shall vainly seek to fill; while his 
example remains in memory, a cordial encouragement to youth, 
and a steady light for the experience of age. 


BenJAMIN Perrce was born at Salem, Mass., April 4, 1809; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1829 ; became mathematical tutor 
there in 1831, university professor in 1833, and Perkins professor 
‘of astronomy and mathematics in 1842. He was the first to hold 
this important professorship, and continued in it till his death, 
October 5, 1880. In 1867 he succeeded Professor Bache as super- 
intendent of the National Coast Survey, resigning that place in 
1874. He was president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1853, was one of the original members 
of the National Academy of Science, and a member of many 
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learned Societies in America and Europe. He was not one of the 
original members of the American Social Science Association when 
organized in 1865, but he joined it in 1868-or early in 1869, and 
for three years gave great attention to the Department of Education, 
of which he was chairman from 1869 to 1872. At the time, in 
1872-3, when the practical discontinuance of the Association was 
favored by many members, by reason of the difficulties attending 
its work, Professor Peirce was one of those who most earnestly 
urged its continuance ; and it was mainly owing to his remarks 
and those of Professor Agassiz, at one or two public meetings in 
Boston, that the Association remained in activity during the years 
of panic and political change that followed the reélection of Gen- 
eral Grant in 1872. He supported the course taken by the Asso- 
ciation in 1874, in favor of ‘*‘ honest money,” and in that year, for 
the first time, read a Paper at our General Meeting in New 
York. He took an active part in the interesting General Meetings 
held at Detroit in 1875, at Saratoga in 1876-7, and finally, at 
Cincinnati in 1878, on which occasion he presided and made the 
address here printed. He also joined in the debates, particularly 
of the educational section, and was foremost in all the work of that 
year. 

Toward the end of 1878 he brought forward in the Council a 
comprehensive plan for connecting our Association with a great 
university,—a plan for which the time was not then ripe, but which 
is likely, in some form, to be adopted hereafter, and to add 
materially to the opportunities of university culture in America. 
This was a subject on which he thought and felt profoundly, and 
which also much occupied the mind of Agassiz in his later years. 
The discussions of our Department of Education in 1869-70, show 
how the organization of American universities was viewed by these 
two men of genius and of wide observation. At the meeting of 
June, 1870, Prof. AGassiz said : 

‘*Our American schools and colleges are close corporations ; 
nobody enters as teacher without being called. That is the begin- 
ning of troubles. They should rather be arenas where every one 
who has something to say, is welcome. Let him only prove his 
qualification to say something and he should be heard.” 

Prof. Perce said : 

‘*¢ Our colleges and universities are somewhat modified by defects 
in the national character which this Association might do much to 
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correct, by presenting the subject properly. In France and Ger- 
many there is little class-feeling ; in England there is much of it, 
and we have borrowed it from England, to our harm. Our object 
has been to give instruction of an exclusive character to our privi- 
leged classes, so far as we have any,—instead of so meeting the 
wants of the people that they would flock to our institutions of 
learning, as they did in the Middle Ages to the universities of Eu- 
rope. This Association might do much good by comparing the 
methods of instruction in the various schools and colleges ; doing 
this, of course, in no narrow spirit, but for the sake of raising the 
standard, and bringing all up higher.” 

Professor Peirce’s conception of the American Social Science 
Association was this,—that it should be a wniversity for the people, 
—combining those who can contribute anything original in social 
science into a temporary academical senate, to meet for some weeks 
in a given place and debate questions with each other, as well as to 
give out information for the public. In this line of thought he 
favored, also, the establishment of the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy, to do a similar work in the speculative studies ; and he lived 
to see the partial realization of what he foresaw in this instance. 
He was ready at all times, while strength lasted, to codperate in 
such enterprises for the intellectual and spiritual good of mankind ; 
and this Association owes him much for such cordial codperation 
and for wise counsel most modestly given. He declined to hold 
the titular office of President which was tendered him in 1878, but 
performed its duties at that time, as he had before performed all 
the humbler duties assigned him. How nobly he thought of our 
work his Cincinnati Address will fully show. May this Association 
deserve and inherit what he has predicted for its future ! 

F. B. S. 

Concord, October 27, 1880. 
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THE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PROF. BENJAMIN PEIRCE, ACTING PRESIDENT, 
At the opening of the Session of the American Social Science Association, at 
Cincinnati, May 18, 1878. 

Men of the mighty basin of the Mississippi, we do not come here 
to flatter you. We have too much affection for you, too much 
respect for you, too strong a mutual dependence, too indissoluble 
a future for flattery. Brothers do not flatter brothers. Their true 
province is to stimulate and emulate each other in patriotism and 
in the virtues which can fill this vast country with material pros- 
perity and an intellectual grandeur worthy its continental dimen- 
sions, worthy the centuries of delay through which it was reserved 
for civilization, worthy of the blood of its martyrs. There was a 
time when the whole earth was of one speech, and the children of 
men conspired to build, in a great plain, a tower reaching unto 
heaven, seeking thereby to escape the laws of earthly confusion. 
The tower was strong, but the people fell apart, and their union 
was broken in pieces by the laws they could not escape. The tower 
remained a wonder of the world and a monument to distant ages 
of their senseless ambition. The plain was not in the valley of the 
Mississippi, the tower was not the Constitution of the United States, 
but nevertheless the lesson is eternal: it endures for all time and 
all peoples. God’s laws of human progress are more indelibly 
engraved upon each man’s nature than were those of the great law- 
giver upon the tablets of stone. They cannot be ground out by 
despotism, nor burned out by communism, nor voted out by the 
ballot-box. Violate them, and they dash to atoms you and all 
your idols; obey them, and they become your ministering angels, 
filling your barns with abundance, your homes with comfort and 
beauty in every form, your streets with safety, and your institutions 
with honest and efficient service. 

A wise nation will carefully study the secrets of the old lantern of 
history, rubbing it on this side and on that, until all the genii which 
are submissive to it are compelled into full harmonious activity. 
This is to learn from experience, and through the wisdom of the 
ancients to annihilate the glittering and plausible counterfeits of 
generality. It is this severe study which it is one of the chief 
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objects of our Society to promote. The harvest truly is plenty 
and the laborers are few; but we come in the faith that there are 
thoughtful minds here, who will be tempted forth from their seclu- 
sion and strengthen our ranks. This wonderful territory must be 
filled with new forms of social organization, and a great variety of 
experiment must consciously or unconsciously be under trial. There 
is almost as great a necessity for a social exploration now as there 
was for a geographical exploration a century ago, when this large 
and beautiful city was not even a village. 

Whoever may know of a successful social experiment would do 
well to study the principle which gave the success, and communi- 
cate it here for discussion and comparative analysis and classifica- 
tion. And wherever there may be an unsuccessful experiment, let 
the causes of failure be investigated, so that the signal of danger 
may be displayed. Just as the coast survey of the United States, 
with a quiet industry which is the surest indication of well-applied 
labor, searches the whole length of our sea-coast, and constructs 
charts showing where the safe path lies and where the dangerous 
rock is concealed, thereby securing the safety of two thousand mil- 
lions of property and of the multitudes of sailors which are annually 
afloat,—they are our sailors, but it is chiefly your property,—so the 
province of this Society is, not to gratify personal ambition, but 
thoughtfully and conscientiously to survey and mark out the safe 
channels for society to navigate, and buoy out the dangers which 
may be hidden from superficial observation. This unassuming and 
unambitious work will not tempt the seeker of popular votes, but 
it cannot fail to inspire the generous heart and enlarged nature of 
your bravest souls. It is to them we address ourselves: they are 
the legitimate product of a soil destined for the thrifty growth of a 
mighty republic ; such are the men under whose guidance the ship 
of state shall make progress against the storms of controversy and 
amid the calms of prosperity. 

Our Society is still in its childhood. Itis hardly out of the hands 
of its nurse. It would have died of the diseases incident to infancy 
if it had not been for the clear heads which foresaw the promise of 
its maturity and the strong hearts which had an abiding faith that 
it would realize its promise. There is one preéminently, who 
devoted his whole self to the cause ; money and health were lavished 
by him in its service, and all his friends were invoked to contribute 
financially or intellectually as they best might. In our hours of 
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darkness, his persevering nature cheered us, and discord could not 
invade our meeting. His intense application overpowered his 
strength, so that he is not with us today. But, thank Heaven, our 
anxiety is over; he will soon be with us again, and reap a well- 
deserved harvest from the seed which he has sown. 

There is another member of our Association gone, whom we shall 
never see again in the body. But the spiritual influence of Professor 
Joseph Henry can never die. The grandeur, generosity, and love- 
liness of his nature conspired with his knowledge and wisdom to 
place him at the head of the science of our country. Unsurpassed 
in the profoundness and originality of his conceptions, he had no 
rival in his lucid exposition of abstruse scientific doctrine. In 
directness and simplicity of thought, in purity and dignity of char- 
acter, in ceaseless devotion to truth, and sympathetic love of 
humanity, in submission to duty, and in reverence for religion, he 
was the worthiest and noblest model for the youth of America. 

Hitherto there has been no serious discord in our ranks, and only 
a minimum of acrimonious discussion. But this harmony cannot 
be expected to endure. There must arise violent collisions of opin- 
ion and heated controversy. Strong-souled men will not yield up 
the offspring of their brains without vigorous resistance. Hard 
blows will be given, but truth will be elicited. When the meteor 
strikes the sun and is absorbed into it, the solar heat is increased 
and the planets enjoy the benefit of the augmented nutriment and 
stimulus. The blindness and rashness of passion are to be depre- 
cated, but bitter and violent discussions, bred of obstinate belief 
and keen wit, laden as they often are with new ideas and original 
suggestions, are infinitely preferable to the unfruitful stagnation of 
indifference. 

The endless diversity of the bonds by which society is bound, 
corresponds to the exhaustless extent of subject, of which this 
Society may take cognizance. The relations of labor and capital, 
of money and trade, of supply and demand, of production and 
consumption, of law and justice, of administration and legislation, 
of public and private service, of crime and police, of health and 
disease, of poverty and charity, of education and knowledge, of 
science and art, of the railway and the post-office, of the lecture 
and the theatre, of poetry and patriotism, of honesty and policy, 
of morality and religion, and all other conditions of social welfare 
may be considered here, and submitted to free and untrammelled 
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investigation. Regardless of individual, as well as popular preju- 

dice, we make truth our only aim. We search the secrets of the 

nation’s good in the depths of experience, and our end is reached 

when we have ascertained the inviolable laws of human nature. 

Each problem solved, new and grander problems start up. A head - 
of the hydra cut off, two new heads take its place; and we can 

predict that, if the end does not come till all social doubts are 

solved, man’s world will last forever. Is not this eternity of 
inquiry the proper correlative of the immortality of the soul? Is 

not the one a consequence and a proof of the other? 

The present period of commercial depression is eminently oppor- 
tune for the consideration of the many financial and material ques- 
tions. Now is the time to ask what may have been the errors of 
the past, and what reforms should be made for the future. With 
the return of prosperity, the multitude may, and will easily forget 
the resolutions of today ; but some robust masters of finance will 
stand firm, and the next wave of the earthquake will be less harm- 
ful. 

Especially, there is the question of labor and capital, — father 
and son. Nowhere is the old adagé so true, it is a wise child that 
knoweth its own father; and, equally just, it is a wise father that 
knoweth his own child. Nevertheless, there are politicians of such 
malicious composition as to find interest in stirring up strife between 
this father and this son, and who play the ignorance of the one 
against the timidity of the other. How long must this continue? 
Just so long as mutual misunderstanding shall be possible, and 
serve the purpose of the unscrupulous agitator. Here may we 
especially hope to be of immediate service. Confidence in the 
result of our investigations, which is legitimately due to faithful 
and impartial discussion, will penetrate the whole people, as surely 
as the sun fills the air with light. Injudicious legislation and ill- 
advised combinations may cloud the sky for a time; but the mists 
will, ere long, be blown away before the breath of honest speech. 
In the mean time, let the monopoly of the ring and the academy 
be relaxed; it is an evil genius, however it may be clothed. The 
tyranny which drives off labor or capital, or intellect seeking 
employment, and stays the increase of wealth and knowledge, is a 
dastardly enemy of the race, whether its name be despct or legion. 
The laborer should not be impeded in his discussions, but rather 
stimulated to them. He cannot long avoid the conclusions which 
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have been reached by the most intelligent working-men’s societies 
of France and England, that the laborer’s most pernicious impedi- 
ment is his own strike, and that any attempt to force capital into 
unwise investments and wasteful expenditure cannot serve the 
public interest any more than will the grinding down of the poor be 
of use to capital. 

Next come the questions of taxation. Much money is needed 
for the support of government. Where shall it be raised, in the 
North or the South, in the East or the West? This opportunity 
for stimulating geographical jealousies, against which the people 
was so earnestly, lovingly, and wisely warned in the great and 
solemn Farewell Address, cannot fail to be improved by the wily 
politician, whose love of country is subordinate to the love of office ; 
but we hope and believe that the day of any fatal reaction is far 
removed. The inevitable lesson of the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict ” is 
too recent for a renewal of a destructive civil dissension. Let the 
far-seeing philosopher live where he may, the story of the map is 
the same everywhere. This immense basin, extending from the 
great lakes to the great gulf, is the true North America: it is one 
and indivisible. The great Father of Waters holds all his children 
together in the hollow of his hand. Mississippi and Louisiana do 
not own the mouth of the river by a clearer claim than do Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Ohio; Missouri and Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, have no more valid title to the paternal inheritance 
than have Nebraska and Iowa, or Illinois and Indiana. Our sea- 
coast States on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, are the fringe of 
the country, inseparable from it on either side, essential to its 
internal organization, and to your intercourse with foreign nations, 
while they are dependent upon you for that golden, everlasting 
chain of trade which binds all together in perpetual union. 

And again, shall the taxes be gathered from the hoards of the 
rich, or shall they be extorted from the pittance of the multitude? 
In whatever way we may divide them, we cannot evade the con- 
dition that they are part of the cost of production, which must be 
paid by the consumer. It is, however, certain that there is a wise 
and an unwise method of apportioning taxation, and that it is 
subject to principles which the law-giver cannot modify, and which 
have been clearly expressed in the ‘‘ Principia of the Wealth of 
Nations.” The profound financiers and statesmen — Pitt, Turgot, 
Cavour, Bismarck, and Hamilton — have, in their respective coun- 
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tries, illustrated the importance of the judicious apportionment of 
taxation. They have not arrayed themselves against the laws of 
trade, but have studied with all the force of their strong intellects 
to understand and obey them. If we refuse to follow these grand 
examples, and intrust the care of the channels of commerce to 
flattering demagogues and mercantile idiots, we shall go back into 
financial barbarism. There is but one remedy for the danger. 
The voters must be enlightened. The natural source of the light 
should be sought in the halls of legislation; but experience has 
shown that our legislators are timid to expose the errors of those 
upon whom they depend for reélection, and too prone to regard 
themselves, not as the judges of right and of the universal good, 
but as the hired advocates of the cause intrusted to them by their 
constituents. It is, then, the constituents to whom the argument 
must be addressed. We, too, are constituents, and our individual 
welfare cannot be separated from that of the country. The success 
of the argument, however sound it may be, must depend upon the 
patriotism and intelligence of those who are to profit by it. 

This brings us to the subject of education. The forces of a 
nation, whether material or intellectual, which are not used, are a 
loss; and those which are misused are worse than aloss. The 
material resources of the world must be carefully studied, that they 
may become serviceable. Lord Bacon’s maxim, ‘‘ Knowledge for 
the sake of power,” is the statesman’s appropriate adage. » The 
intellectual resources of the human mind, on the contrary, become 
power by education and cultivation. Their surest strength is 
spiritual; so that ‘*‘ knowledge, for its own sake,” is the higher 
maxim of a more generous philosophy. Let no man be wasted! is 
the rightful demand of society ; and the form of education which 
most nearly accomplishes this result is the most desirable for our 
Republic. Universal suffrage involves the obligation of universal 
education; and society must preserve itself against ignorance, 
which is the mother of crime, as resolutely as against crime itself. 
There is a certain minimum of education which society must not 
only offer to its members, but which it must insist upon their 
accepting, simply for its own preservation. There is also a maxi- 
mum to which public demand should be restricted, and beyond 
which it is the part of judicious economy to leave the provision to 
individual competence and private munificence. The limits are not 
easy to define, and will vary with the varying circumstances of the 
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community, however distinctly and precisely the general principles 
may be marked out, here or elsewhere. 

I believe that, almost all over our country, the limits on either 
side have been widely overstepped, in the education given by our 
public schools. Where do we find the great body of the voters 
properly instructed, not merely as to legislation which shall be use- 
ful to themselves, but in respect to the legislators in whom they 
should place their trust? The schools in which the common sense 
and capacity of observation and discreet judgment, natural to all 
men, are educated and nurtured, where are they? Our boys are 
not taught to be contented with the position in life for which they 
are best fitted, and to understand that self-respect is nobler than 
applause and admiration, but urged to aspire to some eminence 
which only a few can reach, and where still fewer can maintain an 
honest and steady balance. The White House, at Washington, is 
the castle in the air which the ingenuous youth is stimulated to 
make his aim, instead of building up a fabric of sound principle, 
founded upon the rock of integrity. The views of life are foolishly 
and even shamefully perverted. ‘The greatness of simplicity of 
purpose and rectitude of conduct is scarcely recognized; and 
success is the standard of life. A philosopher once said, that it 
was greater to be known as the best shoemaker in London than to 
be heir to the crown. The schools should teach the children that 
their: first duty and highest privilege is to become good citizens ; 
and a good citizen, be he cobbler or manufacturer, tailor or senator, 
upholsterer or cabinet officer, will never condescend to become an 
incompetent or unworthy president of the United States. Were all 
the boys and girls to leave school fully imbued with this knowledge, 
the Republic would be safe; the political firmament would be sus- 
tained upon shoulders firmer than those of Atlas, and its stars 
would shine with ever-increasing number and brilliancy. The heart 
of the nation would be vigorous and contented, the tax-payers 
would no longer groan over the money paid from the public purse 
for the luxury of education. All would strive to improve the 
opportunities of life for individual development; and each man 
would be strong, to the full measure of his capacity. The country 
would be great and prosperous, and rich in material and intellec- 
tual wealth. 

To accomplish this result, we must not grudge, on the one hand, 
the cutting off of injudicious topics for popular teaching; nor, on 
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the other hand, the granting a sufficient compensation and the 
requisite confidence to the teachers who remain. ‘There seems to 
be no sufficient reason for introducing into public education the 
rudiments which belong exclusively to a collegiate course. Could 
there be more injustice and agrarianism in taking the money directly ~ 
from property, and giving it to pupils for their expenses in academy 
and college? On the other hand, the teachers to whom is intrusted 
the training of our sons and daughters — the nation’s richest jewels 
— must be worthy the solemn trust. ‘There can be no more judi- 
cious expenditure than the compensation necessary to secure the 
ablest engineers for the building up of the nation of the next gener- 
ation. It was a glorious example, set by the Empire State, to give 
the erection of its magnificent palace of legislation to an architec- 
tural engineer, who is a master of his art, and overflowing with 
great and original ideas. Every State will find a similar economy 
in not stinting the reward offered to deserving and experienced 
teachers. Let them, too, be masters of their art; and, when they 
are secured, let them not be trammelled by self-sufficient committee- 


men, and a demand for foolish exhibitions of intellectual gymnastics, 
but grant them full scope to apply their lessons of profound obser- 
vation. The questions which are here involved are many and 
intricate ; and will require, as they deserve, long and elaborate 
discussion. But above them all stands the sovereign truth, that 
the real strength and grandeur of a people consist in its spiritual 


power. 

The spiritual power of a nation is manifest, in its first and lowest 
form, in its intellectual control of the physical forces of nature, and 
their subjection to human service. The time is past when the 
substitution of machinery for man’s work excited the jealousy of 
the working classes. They have learned that machinery is their 
especial servant, and that it has rendered possible a universal thrift 
and freedom from want. The most fruitful inventors of today are 
said to be workmen themselves, who have been stimulated to use- 
ful thought and intellectual production. When we contemplate the 
material work of the world ten times ten redoubled by the harness- 
ing the tall giants of electricity and the ponderous leviathans of 
steam, we are led to fear that nature is exhausted, and no store of 
power is hidden for future exploration. On the contrary, when we 
open the volumes of science, and strive to compute the unused 
power lying on all sides of us, we feel that the inheritance to which 
man is born is as inexhaustible as creation. The water used upon 
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the mill-wheel descended from the clouds; and of the whole force 
of this great descent not one-fiftieth part is in the fall of the river 
and consumed by the mill. While, of the whole aggregate of the 
force which came from the sun, and is stowed in the cloud, the portion 
which is used is as a drop to the river which flows by this city. 
But of the remaining heat of the sun, which is deposited in the 
winds and the waves, and of all that which is daily radiated into 
space, and of all the heat concentrated in the bowels of the earth, 
the consumption is inappreciable. This immense unused force is 
not wasted. It is the intended stimulus to human invention. 
When the cost of our coal becomes excessive, the internal heat 
which lies concealed under every city may be brought to the surface 
and rendered available. Old as I am, I may live to see the ship 
driven over the ocean by the power of the waves. Such great good 
placed before the imagination of men who have the heart to search 
and the faith that they shall find is essential to the divine plan. It 
is part of the system by which the history and the laws of the 
development of the physical world have been written, for man’s 
reading, upon the structure of the sidereal universe, upon the har- 
monies of the solar system and upon the rocks of the earth. 

The second and the appropriate form of the spiritual power of a 
nation is purely spiritual, and as. far superior to the first form as 
spirit transcends matter. Rome was almost from its foundation 
an unsurpassed centre of power. Among her early conquests, there 
are two which are strikingly contrasted, — Greece and Carthage. 
The population of either of these States was inferior to that of 
Ohio. Greece was productive, as no other country has ever been, 
of poets and philosophers. Her literature was more powerful than 
her armies, and has ruled the civilized world through the ages. 
Carthage sent her victorious army over the impassable Alps to the 
walls of Rome ; but all that now remains of her is the heap of stones 
over which Marius meditated, and under which lie the bones of 
no poet or philosopher. Carthage is dead: Greece can never die. 

What is to be our future? Is it to be, like the heaven of the 
Koran, a return to Eden, — the abode of mere luxurious enjoyment? 
Did the Declaration of Independence mean that we would live 
peacefully, and die in material prosperity, unfruitful of intellectual 
greatness? Such an imbecile and degraded termination were 
worse than the death of Carthage. The destiny of our country is 
often in the mouth of the orator. What is destiny? It is the 
future foretold by the past; it is the development of the past; it 
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is the inevitable consequence of the laws of progress; it is the 
necessary sequel of antecedent history. But, inevitable though it 
be, destiny though it be, it must be accomplished by human means ; 
and it would fail if man could cease to strive. It may be delayed 
by ignorance and weakness and wrong-doing; and it may be- 
hastened by increase of knowledge, and strong effort to aid nature 
in the fulfilment of the divine intention. In the study of our past 
history is embodied the knowledge of our strength. More than 
fourteen centuries ago was commenced in Germany the social 
organization which has substantially descended to this nation. It 
passed over into England, where it produced skilful farmers, 
wealthy manufacturers, robust workmen and soldiers; where it 
produced able scholars, powerful generals, learned monarchs, and 
poets and philosophers greater than monarchs; where it especially 
produced the most sublime lovers of freedom that the world ever 
saw, — from the days of Magna Charta to those of Hampden and 
Milton, — and where it also produced a strong oligarchy. Of all 
political forms of organization, oligarchies are unquestionably the 
most vast and enduring. But an oligarchy is the constitutional 
enemy of liberty, and hence the free blood of England— some of 
her best blood — was driven hither to found a New England in the 
New World. Hitherto we have been occupied in our material 
development, in spreading over the land, in weaning ourselves from 
the mother-country, and in ridding ourselves of evils inherited from 
her. We have been testing each other’s strength and value as 
brothers and partners in an indivisible inheritance. We are now 
ripe for undertaking the higher task in our intellectual and spiritual 
development, preparing the way for our own Bacon and Newton 
and Shakespeare. These we shall surely have, or our. history is a 
false record. 

The third and highest form of spiritual power is moral and 
religious. ‘Tomorrow we may learn, from a more competent guide, 
the way which leads to the development of this power. Give me 
leave simply to state my belief that the only solid basis for an 
enduring republic is the Rock of Ages. Any other foundation is 
unstable and insecure as the sands of the seashore. Let the tower 
be built in obedience to God’s laws, and it will reach unto heaven ; 
the children of men will reunite in permanent harmony ; science 
and religion will coincide; and the one universal speech will be 
God’s word written on the sun, moon, and stars, on the solid earth 
itself, and in the Gospel. 
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OPENING ADDRESS AT SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER 7, 1880. 
BY D. C. GILMAN, LL. D., PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
{Abstract furnished by President GILMAN.]° 

The subject of this Address was, ‘* The Purposes of Toe Amer- 
ICAN SocraL Scrence Association, and the Means that may be 
Employed to Promote these Ends.” After a brief welcome to the 
members of the Society, attention was called to the recent changes 
which have been made in its organization, of which the most note- 
worthy is the combination of the Annual and General Meetings, so 
that the interest and responsibility of the members are concentrated 
upon one general assembly, to be held every summer. The thanks 
of the Society were said to be due to the Boston members who have 
so long borne the principal burden of the management. 

The Address next paid a tribute of respect to two eminent workers 
in social science whose deaths have occurred within the year that 
is past, Dr. Barnas Sears, the agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund, and Dr. E. C. Wives, the student of Prison Discipline. 
Both were men of broad views, varied experience and great usefulness. 

Reference was made to some of the contributions to the literature 
of social science which have been made by our countrymen within 
the year. Among the books which were mentioned, Mr. D. B. 
Eaton’s ‘‘ Civil Service Reform” received high praise. Edward 
Atkinson’s pamphlets on the ‘* Cotton Trade” and on the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Railroad in British Politics,” and his chart comparing the area 
of the several United States with the chief European states, were 
highly commended. The work of Dr. Wines on Prison Reform, 
of President Woolsey on ‘‘ Socialism and Communism,” of Henry 
George on ‘** Poverty and Progress,” the tracts of the Bureau of 
Education, including Mr. Smart’s Paper on ‘‘ The Best System of 
Schools for a State,” and other recent publications, were also spoken 
of. 

After these introductory paragraphs, the Address took up the 
purpose of the Association, and gave emphasis to the point that it 
is not a society for the promotion of reform, nor an assembly 
whose object is charity ; but its object is the promotion of science, 
the ascertainment of principles and laws. To those who say there 
is no social science, the answer is there soon will be, for some of 
the ablest intellects in the world are now applying to the study of 
social phenomena, the same industry in collecting facts, the same 
patience weighing them, the same methods of analysis and synthesis 
which have been employed with effect in geology, zoology and biol- 
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ogy, in anthropology, ethnology and psychology. To those who 
say that social science can never be complete, the answer is that 
no science is complete. Even mathematics, the oldest and most 
exact of all, is constantly progressing. It loses nothing which it 
has gained, but each new discovery becomes a stepping stone to- 
something beyond. The methods by which other sciences have 
grown were rehearsed, and the students of social science were urged 
to the careful ascertainment of facts by experiment and observa- 
tion, and then to reflection upon these facts, until laws were dis- 
covered from which, again, rules and methods of management might 
safely be deduced. 

The aim of this Association was declared to be a study of the 
conditions which tend to make a perfect state of society where 
‘¢ each is for all and all is for each,” and the discovery of those 
laws of codperation which will secure to every individual his highest 
development. It is obvious that the inquiry is very complex, and 
will never be completely answered. Surely, this great problem 
must be much sub-divided before any progress is made in its 
solution. To begin with, all those subjects which pertain to the 
physical well-being of the community must be considered, and 
this includes not merely sanitary regulations, as they are commonly 
understood, but the freedom to exchange the products of one 
region for that of another. Next, morality or social order deserves 
consideration — the conditions of society which are favorable to 
temperance, chastity, honesty, frugality, industry, and quiet. Intel- 
lectual culture and the study of all the agencies which promote 
mental power next demand attention — our systems of education, 
direct and indirect, high and low. Finance comes next. Though 
the sanitary, the moral and the pedagogical laws are understood, 
if the finances of a community are crooked, nothing will go straight. 
The currency is the route on which we all travel, and if that leads 
down a chasm, down go we all, though the rails be plated with 
silver. Sound legislation based upon wise jurisprudence must also 
be secured, and with good written laws must come good customs 
and usages. 

It is a wide field, we must acknowledge, which the Association 
aims to cultivate, but if ever it shall be subdued it will be an 
earthly paradise — an enchanted ground. 

The means which this Association may employ were next con- 
sidered. 

1. Itmust organize plans of investigation and research. Reports 
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on the progress of different departments, with reviews of the recent 
literature, were recommended, and in order to insure their careful 
preparation a small appropriation from the treasury was suggested. 
We all know that an immense number of papers are issued every 
year by States, towns, institutions and societies of every name ; 
but they drop like autumn leaves, nurturing only the soil around 
the trunk from which they fall. They are not for sale; they are 
not reviewed in any journal; they are not methodically distributed. 
If, now, some one should be employed by the Society, in each chief 
department, to collect the literature and report upon it, a service 
of great value would be performed. Besides these reports, the 
Association may well, to a much greater extent than hitherto, 
initiate inquiries,—proposing themes, appointing or inviting investi- 
gations, and providing money for the prosecution of the research. 

2. The chief function in our day of every scientific society of 
high rank is publication, and particularly the publication of memoirs 
so elaborate or recondite that they will not find their way into ordi- 
nary journals. Readable articles can always find a place, but we 
need to publish articles which are not popular, but learned — per- 
manent contributions to the progress of science. 

3. In the meetings of the Association an effort should be made 
to promote discussions. They may run to extremes, and be diffuse 
or bitter; but, with a good moderator, their bad tendencies are 
readily checked and their good influences are made apparent. 
Prominence must also be given to the advantages of free informal 
conversation among the members of this Society. 

4. The suggestion was made that, in addition to the sections 
now organized, it might be well to constitute a historical group. 
Sociology is based upon jAistory. Without a knowledge of the 
antecedents of our existing laws and institutions, without some 
familiarity with the processes by which civilization has emerged 
from barbarism, we cannot prognosticate the future. It would be 
well if we could bring to our annual meetings those who are devoted 
to the historic study of social institutions. 

5. The formation of local institutions for the promotion of social 
science was commended, and examples were mentioned of several 
such which are now doing good work. 

The /A.ddress concluded with a rehearsal of many important facts 
illustrating the condition of American society in 1880, and with 
words of encouragement to those who are working in the solution 
of social problems. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY, F. B. SANBORN, OF 
CONCORD. * 


(Read Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1880.) 


Mr. President, and Members of the Association: —The full and 
practical statement made by President Gilman in his Opening 
Address last evening, concerning the aims, methods, and hopes of 
our American Social Science Association, relieves me from a duty 
I have more than once undertaken, and from which, a year ago, I 
fancied myself permanently excused. But your wish, as then 
expressed, controlled my action in the matter, and so you see me 
here again in the harness, but with lightened load, and with 
generous coéperation from those more competent than any one person 
can be, to carry forward the work undertaken. It falls to me, 
therefore, to present this year a brief report of business, with such 
incidental mention of other matters as may properly be made. 

The change in our Association’s working plan which was com- 
menced at the Saratoga Meeting of 1879, and put in force at the 
Annual Meeting of last January, in Boston, remains to be com- 
pleted by you at this General Meeting, which will be the first of 
the Annual Meetings for the combination of routine business, and 
the general doctrinary work of our Association. It was found 
difficult, as our membership became more widely distributed over 
the country, to hold two General Meetings a year; and it was also 
thought unnecessary to keep up the monthly meetings of our Council, 
and the special office used for that purpose in Boston. Accordingly, 
by the amendments to the Constitution adopted last January, and 
printed in Nos. X. and XI. of the Journal of Social Science, the 
election of officers is appointed in connection with the General 
Meeting for Papers and Debates in each year, and will, therefore, 
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take place in this hall tomorrow evening at 8 o’clock. Our custom 
has been to appoint a nominating committee which reports a list of 
names for confirmation, modification or rejection, by the Meeting ; 
and I trust that such a committee will be chosen at this morning 
session. ‘The number of Directors has been diminished, and that 
of Vice-presidents increased by the amended Constitution, and the 
Vice-presidents, being honorary officers, are excused from serving in 
the Council, which is hereafter to consist of not more than twenty- 
three nor less than thirteen members. This Council will meet 
quarterly, in different cities, in September, December, March, and 
June of each year; and it is proposed that volunteer Papers con- 
tributed to the Associatign shall be read at these quarterly meetings 
of the Council. An Executive Committee of eight, consisting of 
the President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, and the five Department 
Secretaries, will meet when required during the intervals of the 
Council meetings, and do whatever work may be necessary.. In 
this way it is expected that the duties of the organization can be 
done at less expense and more satisfactorily than under the old 
arrangement. 

Another change has accomplished itself in the past year, — the 
final separation of the Conference of Charities from its parent 
organization, and its complete establishment as an American insti- 
tution with a past and a future of its own. This Conference first 
met with us at New York in 1874, and for the last time at Cincinnati 
in 1878. Since then it has met by itself, at Chicago in 1879, and 
this year at Cleveland, — on which occasion sixteen States and the 
Dominion of Canada were represented, and the Papers and Debates 
were enough to fill 400 pages of our Journal. They have been 
printed, and will be distributed in course of this month to the 
members of our Association as well as to those who took part, per- 
sonally or by delegates, in the Conference. It will be found that 
no such body of essays, no such mass of information on charitable 
and correctional topics, has ever before been presented to the 
American people. Next year this Conference will meet for a 
week’s session at Boston, when twenty, and perhaps thirty, States 
will probably take part in it, and the good work of the last two 
years will be farther extended. Though on some grounds we must 
regret the friendly departure of this child of ours from the*paternal 
home, yet we must acknowledge that it has thriven by the separa- 
tion, and must rejoice in its success. 
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Among our members deceased, since we last met in Saratoga, 
were two who had taken a special interest in the National Conference 
' of Charities, as well as in our own Association, — Mrs. Parkman, 
of Boston, and Mr. James B. Congdon, of New Bedford. Of the | 
former, commemoration was made at the Boston Meeting last 
January ; Mr. Congdon has since died. His long connection with 
us calls for some mention from your Secretary, to whom also he 
was an ancient an esteemed friend. He was a Friend, too, in his 
religious connection, — belonging to that affectionate and exemplary 
Society, in whom philanthropy has been embodied, collectively and 
individually, ever since the days of William Penn and George Fox. 
During the greater part of his long life he fulfilled important trusts 
in his own community, and was faithful to all he undertook, whether 
of property, of philanthropy, or of friendship. He was eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, hearing to the deaf, comfort to the poor — 
and, in that phrase ,;which to the Hebrew poet was the climax of 
' praise where the humble and the neglected are in question — ‘‘ The 
cause which he knew not he searched out.” Fortunate is the Society 
that can reckon such men among its less conspicuous members! 
Their life may cease, but its blessings continue ; and their memory 
is a fragrance even when they seem to be forgotten. 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

As the places of our ancient members are made vacant by death, 
we must look to it that others come forward to make them good ; 
and it is now especially fitting that we should give vigor to the 
new organization by the active enrolment of new members. It is 
desirable also that the Publication Fund of 1880, for which we 
already have guarantees to the amount of four or five hundred dol- 
lars, should be increased to $1,000, which will be enough to pay 
for the printing of all our Papers of this year, including the 400 
pages of Conference of Charities Proceedings, now in press. Those 
who are not members of our Association may obtain this volume 
by subscription, upon terms set forth in this circular, which will 
be distributed among the audience at our meetings. Subscriptions 
to the Publication Fund will be taken by Dr. Channing, the Assist- 
ant Secretary, while the regular membership fees will be received 
by our Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Howe, of Saratoga. 

By the moderate and public-spirited proposition of one of our 
directors, who has devoted much time to investigating the serious 
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question of food adulteration (Mr. George T. Angell), a small 
special publication fund is likely to be placed in the hands of our 
Association for use during the current year. This proposition, 
which is now before you to be accepted or declined, is as follows, 
and I read it here, in advance of the debate this evening, because 
it has been for some time in my hands: 


‘* Whereas, some chemists and writers have asserted that there is nowa 
large sale, in American markets, of poisonous and dangerously adulterated 
foods, and other poisonous and dangerously adulterated articles ; and whereas, 
other chemists and writers deny these assertions; and whereas public health, 
public morals and large amounts of capital are interested in the right solution 
of this question; and whereas, it is essential to its right solution that both 
sides be fairly heard; therefore, I make the following proposition to the 
American Social Science Association, viz.: I will put into the hands of its 
Treasurer or General Secretary either $50 or $100, whichever sum may be 
required, provided any chemist or other person in the United States will do 
the same; said sums to be expended as follows: Such chemist or other person 
shall prepare, or cause to be prepared, an essay showing there is little danger 
to public health from the above cause, and giving proofs. I will then prepare, 
or causé to be prepared, an essay of similar length, showing there is great 
danger to public health from said cause, and giving proofs. The two shall be 
published by the Association, in one. pamphlet, and sent to all leading news- 
papers of the country for such use as they shall deem judicious.” 


To those who know Mr. Angell it is unnecessary to say that he 
is a philanthropist of great activity, who has turned aside from 
successful professional labors at the bar, to devote himself in more 
than one disinterested cause, and in his own energetic way, to the 
public good. In none of his actions, as it seems to me, has he 
deserved more thanks than in the efforts he has made, amidst much 
opposition and abuse, to awaken the public from a false sense of 
security in regard to the articles of food and other daily use, which, 
in the ingenious manipulations, the unscrupulous competitions and 
the scientific corruption of the present age, have been fraudulently, 
and often hurtfully adulterated. That he has sometimes been 
mistaken was but natural, yet, for every erroneous designation of 
fraud affixed by him to innocent articles of commerce, it is safe to 
say that ten other frauds have escaped even his penetrating search. 
The American people have never been charged with dense stupidity, 
and they are not likely to consider any man as an enemy who seeks, 
at his own expense and risk, to guard their stomachs and their 
pockets from harm in the matter of adulterations. They remember 
the Dutch justice, whose court,—somewhere in this vicinity, per- 
haps—pronounced astute sentence as follows: ‘‘ Three witnesses 
swear they saw the defendant steal the horse, and four witnesses 
swear they did n’t see him steal it. The weight of evidence is in 
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his favor, and he is discharged.” I doubt if our countrymen, as a 
court of appeal, would allow such a decision to stand. 

It only remains for me to submit a Paper on an important ques- 
tion which has been sent to us by one of our most distinguished 
members, Mr. Charles L. Brace, of New York, but which there 
will be no time to read in full; and such other communications as 
have come into my hands, among them a letter from our corre- 
sponding member, Madame Dora d’Istria, now in America. I need 
not call attention to the value and importance of the Papers, and 
the debates of the present meeting, the programme for which I laid 
before you last night, in behalf of the Executive Committee. Three 
of our departments, those of Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
Economy, are fully represented; that of Health has some repre- 
sentation, though less than we had planned, while the Finance 
Department, in its unorganized condition, has presented no Papers 
at all. Next year, it shall be our effort to secure Papers from all 
the departments, and also from that new section proposed by Dr. 
Gilman, the section of Historic Development, which might either 
include our present Department of Jurisprudence, or be included in 
it. The jurisprudence of a nation is one formation or accretion in 
its historic progress of centuries; and, were our present statutes 
and procedure to, be divided among the subjects of Education, 
Health, Finance, and Social Economy, where they respectively 
belong,—the frame-work of our fifth department might be left for 
the use of these investigators of sociology from the historical stand- 
point. This is thrown out as asuggestion, merely, and some better 
way can perhaps be found to accomplish what our President has in 
mind. 


STATEMENT OF THE TREASURER AND OF THE PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE. 


At the Annual Meeting in Boston the Treasurer, as required by 
his office, submitted a report for 1879, showing receipts of $1,996.59 
and expenses of $1,870.22, with a balance on hand of $126.37. 
He now submits a statement, including expenses to September 11, 
1880, and receipts to September 1, 1880, a period of eight months 
and upward,—showing receipts in that period of $1,255.64 
(including the balance on hand January 1, 1880, of $126.37) and 
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expenses of $1,174.68, leaving a balance on hand of $80.96, as 
follows :— 


Tue American Socrat Science ASSOCIATION 
In account with Hamittron A. Hitz, Treasurer. 








1880. . Cr. 
SePTeMBER 11. By cash received from fees: 
Sundry collections since January 10, _ . ‘ $945 00 
By cash received from Publication Fund : 
B. Schlesinger, ; ye ha ‘ ‘ . $5 00 
Fred. Frothingham, ‘ : “ : ‘ 5 00 
F. B. Thurber, ° ; . : - 20 00 
J.B. Bissenger, . 7 ‘i i ‘ 5 00 
George Walker, ; : ; - ; - 25 00 
William H. Davis, . ° ; “ . ‘ 2 00 
D. C. Gilman, . . ‘ a : ‘ - 25 00 
F. B. Sanborn, x . ; A * - 25 00 
112 00 
Sundry sales of periodicals, . é ° ° 44 77 
By cash received from donations: 
George T. Angell, . “ = - $1000 
C. S. Watkins, . : : : : a 5 00 
sas - 2 ; ; - ‘ . sco 
27 50 
By cash on hand January 13: 
Balance from old account, ‘ ; " 4 126 37 
$1,255 64 
1880. Dr. 
To cash. Publication Fund: 
June 16. To cash paid Rand, Avery & Co., printers, . $79 80 
” ‘¢ Tolman & White, . 821 40 
- ‘* postages and exp. on Journal, 22 00 
$423 20 





To cash. Salaries to September 11: 

3 months, at $500; 8 months, at $750, . é 625 00 
To cash. Office expenses: 

Hall for Boston meeting, postages, stationery, 








account book, and printing circulars, . ° 126 48 

To balance to new account: 
Cash in bank, . - . ‘ ‘ ‘ A 80 96 
$1,255 64 


To this Statement of the Treasurer the Publication Committee 
would add the following in regard to the Special Publication Fund, 
which in the above Statement is included with the other receipts of 
the Association. During the year 1879-80, there has been realized 
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from the subscribers to the Publication Fund of 1879, and from the 
sale of publications, $774.61, and from the subscribers to the Pub- 
lication Fund of 1880, $100.00. There has been paid from the 
fund of 1879, $765.40, and from the fund of 1880, $20.00. There 
is now due and unpaid of the subscriptions to the fund of 1880, - 
$500.00, and of the subscriptions of 1879, $200.00, which, if all 
collected, will not be sufficient for the estimated cost of the publi- - 
cations of 1880. This cost is as follows :— 


For 500 copies of the Proceedings of the Conference of 

Charities at Cleveland, ‘. '. - $250 00 
For 1,000 copies of the Senteun — of 1880, ° ° 650 00 
For postage, etc., ° . ° ‘ ° _ ° . 75 00 


ee 


This deficit of $275.00 can be made up, if necessary, from the 
current receipts of the Association, but your Committee deem it 
better that the Publication Fund should be increased to at least 
$1,000.00 for 1880, in order to permit the circulation of additional 


copies of our Papers. 
For the Committee. 
FrRANcis WAYLAND. 


F: B. Sanporn. 
Saratoca, September 9, 1880. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


I. PAPERS READ AT SARATOGA, 1880. 
REPORT FROM A DEPARTMENT SUB-COMMITTEE ON KINDERGARTENS. 


(Read Wednesday, September 8.) 


The undersigned, a sub-committee appointed by you at your last 
annual meeting for the purpose of considering and reporting upon 
a resolution referred to them, which proposes action on your part 
looking to the recommendation of the substantial features of what 
is known as the “ Kindergarten System,”—a system of sub- 
primary or infant schools, founded by Friedrich Froebel, — would 
respectfully report that they have examined and discussed the 
several features of the system, and would hereby present the fol- 
lowing considerations and conclusions for your adoption, in case 
they meet with your approval : 

1. The kindergarten system, as advocated by the disciples and 
followers of Friedrich Froebel, attempts to provide a suitable 
education for children between the ages of three and six years, and 
even to lay down the method for a still earlier education by the 
mother, that shall develop the faculties of the infant in such a 
manner as to give him the readiest command over his organs of 
sense-perception, and over his body as an instrument for rational 
purposes. 

2. Between the ages of three and six years it is proposed that 
the child shall be trained in school, for three hours or more daily, 
in the company of his fellows, by thoroughly competent teachers, 
to form habits of personal neatness and cleanliness, courtesy and 
deference toward others, punctuality and regularity ; to use proper 
language ; to become familiar with the elements of numbers and 
geometric form ; to acquire skill in the use of hand and eye by 
daily practice; to develop imagination by symbolic representa- 
tion in children’s games or plays, and self-activity by constant 
invention in all his exercises. 

3. For these purposes Froebel devised a series of appliances 
or pedagogical apparatus known as ‘Gifts and Occupations.” 
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Wooden blocks of various geometric forms and subdivisions are 
used to teach the child how to observe forms and shapes, how to 
analyze, and how to construct them from elements. In this pro- 
cess he is to acquire the art of counting, adding, subtracting, 
and such operations. By a skilfully devised series of inter- - 
mediate steps, the child passes over from lessons in building with 
blocks to the art of representing shapes on a surface, and learns 
how to draw. He learns the use of the needle, and embroiders 
pictures of various objects, plaits and weaves paper and flexible 
sticks, and finally models various objects in clay or wax. 

4. Throughout the Kindergarten there is the most careful 
attention to the training of skill in the use of the hand and eye, 
preparing the child for productive industry, but not by tasks and 
drudgery — rather through the spontaneous activity of the child 
and with his codperation as in play. 

5. The initiation of the child into the amenities of life, in the 
art of combining with his fellows so as to aid and not hinder 
rational purposes, is one of the chief ends of the Kindergarten. 
It seeks to make the child polite and considerate towards his 
schoolmates and all others. 

6. For the reason that it takes the child when his muscles are 
not fully formed, and when his senses are not as yet given special 
directions of development, it is able to achieve greater and more 
lasting results in the matter of skill in the use of hand and eye 
than any other education. The child’s first activities determine 
for him in a great measure what muscles shall be used with the 
most freedom and become the instrument of his will, and what 
ones shall remain inactive and rudimentary. 

7. From the fact that social science seeks to discover the sources 
of evil in civilization, and the best methods of eradicating those 
evils, it is interested in any devices that will reach the proletariat 
and neutralize the seeds of perverseness and crime in their earliest 
growths. No device promises fairer results in this direction than 
the Kindergarten. If the children of the vicious and improvident 
can be trained from the age of three years in’ Kindergartens, they 
will be saved for constructive work in our civilization, instead of 
drifting into our penal institutions. 

8. But there is another class of children of still more importance 
to the public weal, who will be saved for this constructive career, 
while without the Kindergarten they are left to form a most 
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dangerous class in society. The children of wealthy and able 
parents, who have built up fortunes by their great directive 
powers, are often left to the home training of ignorant or weak 
servants, by reason of the fact that their parents are absorbed in 
large enterprises. These children inherit great power of will, and 
easily exercise control over the less gifted servants with whom 
they are left in charge. The consequence is that they develop 
caprice, waste their patrimony, and cost the State large sums to 
repair their excesses. 

This class of children inherit the finest gifts, and yet society 
loses the wonderful directive power which they might contribute to 
its welfare, if they were properly trained in early childhood into 
habits of self-control and industry. 

9. The useful functions of the Kindergarten as an educational 
appliance, are obvious. So much, however, depends upon the 
proper administration of the system, that its beneficent results 
may all be lost, unless wisdom and experienced skill endow its 
teachers and directors. There are matters of economy in adminis- 
tration which determine the question of the adoption of the Kinder- 
garten as a part of the public educational system, or as an instru- 
ment of charity. 

10. There are physiological and psychological dangers closely 
attendant upon the work of the Kindergarten, as attempted by un- 
skilful or indiscreet teachers. It is all important that those who 
make trial of the system shall be forewarned and forearmed against 
the perversions to which it is liable. 

(a) There is the danger of too great laxity in its administra- 
tion ; the tyrannical tendency of overbearing children not being 
sufficiently repressed, but allowed to grow stronger, so that all the 
pupils take lessons of the perverse ones, in habits of interfering | 
with the work of their fellows. 

(b) There is the danger of too much repression at this tender 
age; of a formal, machine-like routine, crushing out the individu- 
ality which it ought to cherish and guide into consistency. 

(c) There is the danger of too much flattery on the part of the 
teacher, which may cultivate conceit and impertinence on the part 
of the pupil, — especially the bright and nervous child. 

(d) There is the danger of over-stimulating the brain in a man- 
ner injurious to, and incompatible with child-life. This arises in 
a measure from the fact that the disposition of the child’s time is 
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made by persons of mature age and strength, who can seldom 
rightly gauge and estimate the importance of frequent changes and 
variety of occupations, and the place that absolute idleness and 
repose holds in the healthy development of all children. As says 
Margaret Fuller of the forcing process insisted upon by her father ~ 
in her own education, ‘‘ Children should not cull the fruits of 
reflection and observation early, but expand in the sunshine, and 
let thoughts come to them.” The child when left largely to its 
own resources, often defends itself from a tension of mind at once 
premature and injurious. 

(e) There is the danger of over-stimulating the nervous system, 
by which the digestion sometimes becomes so much weakened as 
to seriously interfere with the proper nourishment of the child’s 
system, a danger the more perilous, as the teacher is not likely to 
know of such a result until the family physician or the dispensary 
doctor is called upon for counsel, when the difficulty has become a 
serious matter. 

(f) There is the danger of straining the eyes, a trouble whose 
symptoms are unknown to the pupil, and often unsuspected by the 
teacher. The sight of childen, in some instances, has thus been 
permanently impaired. 

(g) There is danger from over-ornamentation of the school-room 
by pictures, flowers, birds and other interesting objects, by which 
the room becomes to the child’s fancy a museum. Distraction and 
confusion of mind may be thus caused, and the child may become 
less capable of fixing the attention upon simple and definite 
objects at a later period of life. 

(h) There is danger that the child may be kept under the 
Kindergarten system too long, letting slip the golden moment 
for beginning the definite acquisition of knowledge in a definite 
manner. 

Those who are instrumental in introducing Froebel’s system into 
this country, should make a careful and close comparative study 
into the climate, food, social conditions, and peculiarities of race 
in which the system finds the child in Germany and in this country. 
Do the teachers of Kindergarten schools consider that Froebel 
established his schools very nearly in the latitude of southern 
Labrador ; that the climate of Germany the greater part of the 
year is depressing; that the Teutonic race possesses striking 
peculiarities ; that the Teutonic child is often brought up to drink 
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coffee and beer ; that its imagination is seldom roused by the sight 
of the people or the products of other countries; that gas is never 
used at its bedside; that the telegraph and telephone do not pene- 
trate into its dwelling; that the daily newspaper and the reports 
of the Associated Press are seldom read by its fireside, and that to 
follow French fashions is the almost exclusive privilege of royalty? 

The success of any new system largely depends upon its judicious 
application, and the more true is this where the material to be 
used is so excitable, so acute, and so energetic as the average 
American child. For this reason, and because of our faith in the 
general principles upon which the Kindergarten is founded, your 
committee emphasize its possible dangers, and venture to hope 
that an American Froebel will define and elaborate an American 
system, wholly adapted to American children. 


Wiriram T. Harris. 
Henry BARNARD. 
Emity Tarsor. 
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II. THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
BY S. 8S. GREEN, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Read September 8, 1880.) 


It is obviously important to maintain close relations between 
libraries and educational institutions which are designed for 
students whose minds are somewhat mature. 

A wise college professor encourages and stimulates learners to 
look at subjects from many points of view, to examine processes 
by which scholars reach conclusions, and to make investigations 
themselves. Such methods only are requisite when a period of 
history is to be studied, opinions regarding questions in political 
economy or natural history to be considered, an English or classi- 
cal author to be interpreted, or controverted questions in philosophy 
or theology to be discussed. 

Students in advanced educational institutions, should, therefore, 
have free access to the best books in all departments of knowledge. 
They need instructors who, however positive their own opinions 
may be in regard to controverted questions; and however earnest 
they may be in uttering these convictions, nevertheless are animated 
by a broad, unsectarian spirit in teaching. They need, also, books 
to enable them to pursue their studies in accordance with the views 
and spirit of such instructors. 

At Brown University, it is considered practicable to allow 
students to go into the alcoves without permission, and take from 
the shelves such books as they wish to use. 

While inspecting, three years ago, the library in the building 
especially devoted to the study of Natural History, at Oxford 
University, I noticed that much space was given to collections of 
books needed by students in their daily work. These books were 
kept by themselves, and old books were withdrawn from the shelves 
and new ones added as occasion required. Students had free 
access to these collections, and were thus kept from the discour- 
agement which young inquirers,—may I not say nearly all inquirers? 
feel in selecting, with no aid but that afforded by the catalogue of 
a large library, such books as are needed in somewhat limited 
researches. 

In Harvard College library a large number of the professors 
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designate works to be set aside, on shelves prepared for the 
purpose, for the use of students in pursuing courses of instruction 
given by them; and I learn from its distinguished Librarian that it 
is his purpose to select from the great collection of books under his 
charge 30,000 or 40,000 volumes, to be used by students as a 
working library. 

They are to have the privilege of roaming at pleasure through 
the shelving devoted to this collection, and of rummaging at will 
among the books. As works become antiquated they will be 
removed from these shelves, and new ones will be constantly 
placed upon them. 

Additional advantages are within reach where, as in Rochester 
University, it is the practice of several of the professors to meet 
students at the library during specified hours, to talk over with 
them subjects that they are interested in, and assist in the selection 
of books needed in their investigation and treatment. Where, as 
in the largest colleges of the country, it is not customary for the 
professors to meet many of the students, excepting in the class, or 
lecture-room, there should be a librarian, or competent assistant, 
whose duty it is to give whatever time is needed in rendering assist- 
ance to persons engaged in investigation. Such an officer should 
be careful not to render the inquirer dependent, and only to remove 
obstacles enough to make investigation attractive. 

The librarian of a college can easily supplant his general knowl- 
edge of books with the special bibliographical information had by 
the professors of the institution. 

The student often needs to be referred to sources of information. 
If, for example, he has to consider one of the applications of science 
to the arts, arrangements at the library should be such that he will 
have standard works and monographs pointed out to him, and his 
attention called to the sets of proceedings and transactions of 
learned societies, and periodicals which should be consulted by 
him, with the aid of indices, in seeking for the information he 
desires. 

It is not enough to set aside in a college library collections of 
books illustrative of the various branches of knowledge. Students 
need, also, the assistance of accomplished professors, or a well- 
informed librarian, in making researches. This assistance leads to 
a more thorough performance of work in hand. 

It does more than this, however. Its best results are found in 
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the knowledge which it gives the inquirer of finding out how to get 
at information by the use of books, and in the formation in him of 
the habit of making investigations, and in the acquisition of facility 
in their conduct. 


It may be mentioned incidentally, that where higher educational — 


institutions depend upon public libraries for books, and these are 
situated at a distance from their buildings, it has proved useful in 
one instance, at least, to enlist students in the work of making an 
index of some of the principal sets of transactions which they and 
the professors have oftenest to consult, to be kept where its use 
will be convenient to them. 

Academies and High Schools need access to well-furnished 
libraries. Worcester, Massachusetts, is a small city of about 
60,000 inhabitants; it has many educational institutions besides 
its public schools. In addition to the Free Institute of Industrial 
Science, and the College of the Holy Cross,—institutions which 
make a constant use of the Public Library, but which, for our 
present purpose, should be classed with colleges,—it has a State 
Normal School, an endowed Academy, a Military School, and 
several smaller schools for young ladies and boys. It has, also, a 
large High School. Teachers and pupils from all of these schools 
make a large use of the Public Library every day. Thus the 
students at the Normal School use it for a variety of purposes. 
They are required, for example, to choose subjects which they will 
talk about before the school for a few minutes. They come to the 
library with subjects selected on which they wish for information ; 
this they get, when they can, from reference books which they are 
allowed to consult without asking permission. They call, too, for 
such books as they desire. When, however, as is. frequently the 
case, they do not know what the sources of information are, or 
which of several books it is well to read or study, they go to the 
Librarian for assistance, and he points out to them books, pamphlets 
and articles which contain the material desired by them, in the 
form they wish. The Librarian, in searching for information, con- 
ducts the search, in so far as is possible, in the presence of the 
inquirer, so as to teach him how to get at information desired. 

These pupils are also required to write essays on various topics 
illustrative of the principles and art of instruction. The Librarian 
refers them to the writings of such authors as Richter and Rousseau, 
Locke and Bain, Mann and Spencer; to sets of such periodicals 
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as Barnard’s Journal of Education; to series of volumes 
containing addresses and accounts of discussions in the annual 
meetings of the American Institute of Instruction, the National 
Educational Association, and other bodies; and to reports of the 
best supervisors and superintendents of schools. 

Professor Russell, the Principal of the Normal School, in writing 
about the connection between the Public Library and this school, 
last April, made the following statements: ‘‘ I find, upon inquiry, 
that during the current school year, beginning last September, not 
less than 64 per cent. of the students of the State Normal School 
have had occasion to visit the Public Library to pursue investiga- 
tions connected with their studies, several reporting upwards of 
twenty such visits, and this, notwithstanding the fact that the 
school is situated at a distance from the library, and that we have 
an excellent, though small working library of our own. The works 
thus consulted cover a wide range, but are chiefly in the depart- 
ments of science, history, art, politics, statistics, biography and 
general literature. So far as our own school is concerned, there- 
fore, we could not, without serious loss, dispense with so valuable 
an auxiliary in the training of teachers for the public schools. 
Moreover, I find that our graduates who go away from Worcester 
to teach, very generally complain of the inconvenience and priva- 
tion they feel in being cut off from the privileges of the Public 
Library.” 

In the High School, some of the teaehers, for the purpose of 
cultivating readiness in expression, and ease in composition, as 
well as with the object of ‘rendering the knowledge of subjects 
taught thorough, require scholars to talk and write frequently 
about subjects suggested by the lessons and lectures, and thus to 
pursue limited investigations in such branches of knowledge as 
history, chemistry, English literature, and classical biography and 
antiquities. It is customary in this school, when questions occur 
to the teacher that cannot be answered by the use of books at 
hand, or are asked by scholars, for a teacher or pupil to go to the 
library before the next session of the school, and by consultation 
with the librarian, or an assistant, select works containing the 
answers sought. 

An advanced class which is listening to lectures on some of the 
more important practical topics in political economy, and the 
science of republican government, will be told to give in writing 
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the history of the movement for civil service reform, and an account 
of the arguments brought forward in favor of plans proposed to 
further it, and in opposition to them, or a description of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress which led to the formation of the electoral 
commission, after the last presidential election ; or of the arguments ~ 
used for and against woman suffrage. Another advanced class 
will be required to write essays on such subjects as fermentation 
and disinfectants. 

Some of the teachers come to the library, and in consultation 
with the librarian select large numbers of books more or less closely - 
connected with the studies which scholars are at the time pursuing, 
and recommend them to pupils to read in connection with their 
lessons or for entertainment. Many of the teachers consult the 
librarian in regard to books to be used by them in their own 
preparation for class work. 

Some teachers bring classes to the library to see illustrations of 
the architecture of Greece and Rome, or specimens of early print- 
ing and illumination, or examples of the work of great artists. 
They are received there in a large room furnished with a table and 
settees, and well heated and lighted. 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, the Principal of the High School, wrote in 
a paper which is dated June 15, 1879, as follows : — 


.** Pupils of the High School, in common with other citizens of 
Worcester, are exceptionally favored in their opportunities for 
reading and investigation in the Free Public Library. That they 
take advantage of these admirable facilities is evident to any one 
who sits for an hour in the afternoon with the librarian, and observes 
the boys and girls of all classes who come with their questions 
concerning almost all matters in history, science, and literature. 
The librarian and his assistants must know pretty well what is 
going on in the school. * * * There is a post-meridian session 
of the school every day over in Elm street. While the regular 
teachers are hurrying and worrying with college classes, these 
afternoon teachers in the other building are patiently having their 
session, which does not end at any particular time, but only when 
each questioner is answered or, at least, shown how to find his 
answer. We do not see why these Elm street folks are not just as 
much High School teachers as those who congregate each morning 
in the great building with the tower.” 


2 
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Again, under date of April 5, 1880, Mr. Thurber writes: ‘‘ As 
an ally of the high school, the public library is not merely useful— 
it is absolutely indispensable. By this I mean that without the 
library our work would have to be radically changed for the worse, 
and would become little better than mere memorizing of text-books. 
Our teachers and pupils throng the library, and there acquire the 
habit of investigation, and of independent, well-grounded opinion 
on a multitude of subjects of the utmost importance to citizens in 
a republican State. Without the school, occasion for exploring 
the library would arise much less frequently ; and without the library 
the desire for knowledge, constantly awakened in the school, would 
have to go unsatisfied.” 


The teachers and scholars of the grammar, and some lower 
grades of schools, may derive great advantages from the use of 
facilities which it is in the power of public libraries to afford them. 
Few friends of education seem to have found out, however, that a 
close connection between public libraries and schools of these 
grades is practicable, even when they have come to realize that it 
is desirable. Wishing, therefore, to give a practical turn to this 
paper, I think that I cannot do better than to write out an account 
of some efforts in this direction, made in Worcester during the last 
winter and spring. Four gentlemen, interested in the movement, 
namely: the Superintendent of the Public Schools ; a member of 
the School Committee, who was also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Public Library ; the Principal of the Normal School ; 
and the Librarian of the Public Library, came together late in the 
fall of 1879, for the purpose of considering whether it was desirable 
and feasible to bring about a considerable use, for school purposes, 
of the books in the public library by the teachers and pupils of the 
schools of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. These gentlemen 
agreed that the studies of scholars would be made pleasanter 
and more profitable were such use to be made of the Public 
Library. 

They thought, also, that in the event of the establishment of a 
close connection between the library and these grades of schools, 
much good might be done in guiding the home reading of children 
at an age when the habits of reading and study are forming. But 
an obstacle suggested itself at the start, namely, the crowded state 
of the course of study. This was overcome by deciding to confine 
the attention, in the beginning, to efforts to secure the benefits 
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first mentioned; and even in this direction to aim only at the 
gradual introduction of improved methods. The conclusions 
reached were that it was advisable to proceed to the immediate use 
of attractive library books in the study of geography, and that in 
order to get the additional time needed in carrying the new plan 
into execution, as well as for the purpose of making the exercise in 
reading more interesting and useful, the reading of classes should 
be largely done from carefully selected books of travel instead of 
from reading-books. The Superintendent of Schools invited the 
Librarian to lay the plan proposed before the teachers in the grades 
of schools mentioned above; and when they had been called 
together he pointed out to them that there were many things that 
could be done in schools to better advantage than at present, were 
there a close connection between the library and the schools, offer- 
ing at the same time to aid them in doing any good work they 
might wish to undertake, but advising them to try the limited plan 
which had been agreed upon at the meeting of the gentlemen just 
mentioned, whether they attempted anything else or not. 

The teachers listened in an interested manner, and many of them 
showed not only readiness, but anxiety to undertake the work it 
was suggested they should do. The Librarian then invited them to 
select some country that they would like to have illustrated by 
means of books belonging to the library. They selected one, and 
came to the library building the next half-holiday to listen to the 
promised exposition. The Librarian had before him, say, one 
hundred volumes, relating to the country in the description of which 
aid was to be afforded, and pointed out wherein the value of each 
one consisted to assist teachers and scholars in studying geography. 
They saw at once that valuable aid could be had from the library in 
their work of teaching, and the next step taken by the Librarian 
was to invite them to tell him what countries the children were 
studying about at that time, and to keep him informed in regard to 
those they were at work upon at other times, in order that he might 
help them to pick out works suitable for school use. 

Books were at once selected for the immediate use of teachers 
and scholars. The teachers needed books of travel and other works 
to read themselves, and from which to select interesting passages 
for children to read in the class, or to be read to them, and inci- 
dents to be related to the scholars orally. Volumes had to be 
picked out, too, for the children to use in the place of reading-books,— 
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books of the right size, well printed, freely illustrated with really 
good wood-cuts, or engravings from metal, written in good English, 
and adapted to the ages of the children to whom they were to be 
given, and calculated to interest them. Books were also selected 
that treated of subjects closely connected with the lessons, for 
children to read by themselves in unoccupied hours in school, or 
for entertainment and improvement at home. The library arranged 
to issue two new kinds of cards, one for the benefit of teachers, the 
other to be used by teachers for the benefit of scholars. On cards 
of the first kind six books might be taken out by instructors, to be 
used in preparing themselves for school work, or for serious study 
in any direction. On the other kind of cards it was permissible to 
take out twelve volumes, for the use of scholars whose reading 
teachers had undertaken to supervise. These cards it was supposed 
would be used chiefly for the benefit of such children as were not 
entitled, by age, to have one of the cards usually issued by the 
library, or whose parents had neglected or been unwilling to take 
out cards for their use. Teachers were invited to bring classes to 
the library to look over costly collections of photographs and 
engravings, illustrative of the scenery, animals and vegetation of 
different countries, and of street views in cities. 

A few obstacles were met with. For instance, teachers wished, 
before adopting the new methods in studying geography, to know 
whether examinations at the end of the school term were to be on 
the text-books alone. They were assured by the proper officers 
that if they adopted the new system of teaching, the examinations 
should be made to conform to it. It soon became apparent that 
some of the more enterprising teachers, by a skilful use of the 
facilities afforded at the library, got more than their proper propor- 
tion of the books on a given subject in which there was an interest 
felt in several schools at once, and kept books out of the library so 
long as to prevent other teachers from working to advantage. The 
heads of buildings were called together, and removed these difficul- 
ties by making certain agreements, satisfactory to themselves and 
the Librarian, in regard to the time the teachers in any one 
building should keep out books, and respecting other pertinent 
matters. 

Soon a good start in our work was secured and most of the 
obstacles disappeared. More duplicates were needed than could 
be supplied at once, but by consultation and a careful consideration 
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of means at our disposal this difficulty was lessened. It will dis- 
appear altogether in time, because, when a close connection is 
established between schools and libraries, the latter will consider 
carefully the needs of the former and add every year large num- 
bers of books on all subjects taught in the schools, and of works - 
which it is wholesome for children to use in home reading. As 
the course of studies in the schools remains the same, or nearly so 
year by year, the library will soon have on its shelves books 
enough to supply adequately the needs of teachers and scholars. 

One or two general features of the plan I have described should 
be mentioned. An earnest effort was made to bring about intimate 
relations between the Librarian and teachers, so that the latter would 
feel free to state all their wants and difficulties, and the Librarian 
have an opportunity of finding out whatever is faulty in his 
arrangements and procedure. Much has been left to the judgment 
of individual teachers. It is always important that this should be 
done. It seems doubly so in a case such as the present, where but 
few results of experience are obtainable. 

Good results have followed the movement in Worcester. One 
hundred and nineteen* teachers took out either a teachers’ or a 
pupils’ card during the four months that elapsed, after putting — 
the plans in execution, before the close of the schools for the 
summer vacation. Seventy-seven of these teachers took out both 
kinds of cards. All the cards taken out have been used. Most 
of them have been used constantly, and the number of books 
given out on them has been large. Besides these a very large 
number of books has been circulated by means of cards commonly 
used in the library, which scholars have given up to their teachers, . 
with a request for assistance in the selection of books for general 
reading. 

The testimony of teachers and scholars has been uniformly to 
the effect that the use of books from the library has added much to 
the profitableness and interest of the exercises in reading and 
geography. It has been noticed that scholars enjoy reading 
from a well illustrated book of travels (e. g., Zig-Zag Journeys, or 
Knox’s Boy Travellers in the East), and that in its use they read 
understandingly and with increased expression. The members of 
the class while not reading feel inclined to listen, and, when asked, 


*There are about two hundred teachers of all grades in the public schools and, 
say, fifty in private schools. 
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show ability to tell the teacher what others have been reading 
about. Scholars break off from the reading lesson, too, with a 
desire for its continuance. Two ladies having charge of a room in 
one of the grammar school buildings tell me that they have fitted 
up a dressing-room, in which they arrange on a table illustrated 
books taken from the library, and that as a reward for good recita- 
tions one day, they allow scholars to go into that room the next 
day, a dozen or so at a time, to gather around the table to look at 
the illustrations and listen to the teacher’s description of countries 
illustrated. These teachers say that lessons have been much better 
learned since the adoption of this plan than before, and announce 
that they intend to teach geography largely in this way in future. 

In doing the work I have been describing, it was hoped that 
besides rendering study more profitable and agreeable to children, 
they would learn, incidentally, that there are many books which 
are interesting and yet not story books. Teachers tell me this has 
been the case. Two in particular have stated that boys who were 
in the habit of reading New York story papers and dime novels, 
have gratefully received wholesome books recommended by them. 
The books and papers they had been reading had been thrust on 
their attention. They knew of no others that are interesting. 

One of these teachers says that some of the scholars reminded 
her of hungry men unable to get nourishing food, in seizing upon 
anything they could lay hands on to satisfy a longing for reading 
matter. One of the grammar school principals, with the aid of 
some of his assistants, has done a very considerable work in influ- 
encing the reading of his scholars. He has used teachers’ and 
pupils’ cards held in the building under his charge, and in talking 
with the scholars has incited them to ask him to take possession of 
their cards and help them pick out books. Two of his assistants 
have made it a part of their work to consult the catalogues of the 
library and printed and manuscript lists of books which the Librarian 
placed in their hands, and in the use of these facilities, and by the 
aid of the Librarian, to select large numbers of books for the use of 
scholars. ‘This principal sends to the library cards for fifty books 
at atime. The books are taken to the school and put in the charge 
of one of the scholars, who has been made librarian. They are 
looked over by the teachers, and some volumes are retained by 
them to be used in the reading exercise, or for silent reading in 
connection with the lessons. Most of the books, however, the 
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scholars are allowed to examine freely, with the object of selecting 
from them such as they find interesting to take away from the 
building to read at home. It has seemed to me that this grammar 
school instructor and his assistants, are doing a very important 
work for the benefit of the community. 

In doing this kind of work a special catalogue of, say, 2,000 
volumes is very much needed. Such lists of books which have 
been issued in Boston, and elsewhere, for use in schools, as have 
come under my notice, are inadequate. They are made up in 
altogether too large a proportion of books, which, however excel- 
lent in themselves, are only adapted to the capacity of mature 
pupils. Sufficient care is not taken in them to designate the age 
of children for which particular books are designed. What is 
wanted, especially, is a selection of books for children between the 
ages of eleven and fifteen, every one of which is known from actual 
perusal by competent persons to be really a good book, and one 
adapted to the capacity of young folks. I have recently made 
some efforts to have such a catalogue prepared, and I am happy to 
be able to state that several ladies in Boston who are very familiar 
with this kind of work, and the value of whose work has already 
been thoroughly tested, are now engaged preparing such a list. I 
hope this can be published in the course of a few months. It is 
intended to use notes to show what the contents of a book are 
when its title does not indicate them. Meanwhile, I can only refer 
teachers to such sources of information as I mentioned in an essay 
on Sensational Fiction, read before the American Library Associa- 
tion at its meeting in the summer of 1879 (published subse- 
quently in the Library Journal, and privately printed in pamphlet 
form), and to librarians and other persons who may be supposed 
to have special information regarding books. 

Among ways not before mentioned, in which the teachers of 
grammar and lower grades of schools have used the library, are the 
following: Some have requested every member of a class to go to 
the library to get information about some of the mountains, 
waterfalls or mineral springs of the United States, or about other 
specified objects to be embodied afterwards in short compositions. 
One teacher has adopted a plan which, as I have stated, is in use 
in the high school, and has brought a class of children to the 
library building to look at costly representations of the scenery, 
occupations, buildings, costumes, &c., found in China and Japan. 
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It is customary with some teachers, when the scholars are studying 
American history, to procure from the library graphic accounts of 
periods covered by the current lessons, to lend to pupils to use in 
the evening, in acquiring a more extended knowledge of incidents 
treated of only briefly in the portion of the text-book studied during 
any particular day. One teacher whose school is situated at a dis- 
tance from the library building, asked a wealthy citizen to buy for 
the school a hundred or more of the books which she most needed 
in her work. He complied with her request at once, and, after 
several consultations with the Librarian, she made an admirable 
selection of books, which were bought for her at the low rates at 
which libraries make purchases. 

Even in lower grades of schools than the seventh, considerable 
assistance may be afforded teachers where towns are enlightened 
enough to spend money in providing in their libraries books adapted 
to little children, as well as those suited to older boys and girls, 
and persons. who have grown up. Several of them have found 
such books as Tiny’s Natural History, in words of four letters, by 
A. S. Bond, and bound volumes of the Nursery, as well as stories 
such as those in Miss Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant, and Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales, very useful in doing school work. Valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to work that may be done by the codperation of 
schools and libraries, are to be found in a paper read by Mr. William 
E. Foster, Librarian of the Providence Public Library, before the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, last January, and recently 
published by the Institute in a pamphlet with two other papers. 

Of teachers in Boston who have used the Public Library in that 
city, in connection with school work, the one whose use is oftenest 
mentioned is Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, Master of the Wells Grammar 
School for Girls. Unless I misunderstand a recent utterance of 
Mr. Metcalf, there is only one kind of work that he has found it 
feasible to do in connection with the Public Library, namely, that of 
teaching children to read attentively, and with comprehension of 
what they are reading. He sends to the library for, say, twenty 
copies of some such publication as Towle’s Pizarro, or one of the 
longer poems of Longfellow, has every member of the class read 
the book selected very carefully, a portion of it at a time, and sets 
times when he will examine them or the parts of a book assigned 
for reading to see whether they know just what the author has 
written, and have studied his characteristics in expression. This 
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is an excellent exercise. Valuable aid in conducting it may be 
found in School Documents, Nos. 17 and 29, 1877, and 21, 1878, 
issued by the supervisors of schools in Boston. If additional 
evidence of the need of it is desired, it may be found in the record 
of the results of an examination of the schools in Norfolk — 
County, Massachusetts, printed in the last report of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. It is a matter for consideration, how- 
ever, whether it is the province of a public library to supply books 
needed for this exercise. Judge Chamberlain, the Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, gives reasons in his last annual report why 
they should be furnished by the library. On the other hand, it 
may be said that school committees, which conduct schools with 
intelligence, supply collateral reading to teachers, and that it is 
quite in’ the line of this undertaking to furnish books needed for 
the kind of work done by Mr. Metcalf. There should be no quarrel 
over this matter. Teachers should have the books needed in 
doing work of this kind, whatever may be the method it is thought 
wise to adopt in supplying them in any given town, whether it 
seem best to have them provided by the public library, or by the 
school committee, or to have them bought with money secured by 
subscription. Numerous duplicates of but a few books are needed, 
since a work, after being studied in one school can be passed along 
to other schools of the same grade to be studied in them, and good 
books, suitable for the purpose mentioned, are published at the 
Clarendon press, and by American publishers, at very low prices. 
There is a way, too, in which some of the advantages of this kind 
of work can be secured by aid usually afforded by libraries, namely, 
by dividing a class into groups of four or five members, and giving 
to the scholars in each group a separate book to examine. Bodks 
and magazine articles could be chosen that children have ready 
access to at home, as well as in libraries. Some pupils would be 
willing to buy copies of inexpensive books. That such a plan as 
this has been followed with success, in one case at least, is shown in 
an article entitled ‘* The Weekly ‘ Reading Hour’ in a Providence 
(R. I.) School,” published in the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion for February 19, 1880. 

Is it practicable to do in large cities the work which it has been 
shown has been well begun in a city of 58,000 inhabitants? It seems 
to me easy todo it there. But how could we deal with the masses of 
men, women and children, who, under the plan proposed, would use 
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libraries for purposes of reference in large cities? Would not the 
numbers of applicants for information be so great as to forbid much 
consultation between officers of libraries and students and readers? 
No; in doing this kind of work deal with inquirers in the branch 
libraries as well as at the central building. The large cities of 
England and America have found themselves best able to fulfil 
their functions in the community by establishing numerous branch 
libraries, in a circle around the central library, in different sections 
of the territory which they cover. A considerable portion of the 
books in the branch libraries should be selected with especial 
reference to the needs of teachers and scholars. Persons should 
be placed at their head who have been chosen, because, among 
other qualifications, they have the ability to render assistance in 
the commoner fields of investigation to ordinary inquirers. Large 
collections of books are not needed in doing work in connection 
with schools. Small branch libraries selected with regard for their 
wants, when supplemented by the resources of the collection in the 
main building, are adequate. In furtherance of the work of render- 
ing assistance to inquirers among scholars and teachers, there 
should be at the central library some man of large general acquaint- 
ance with books, and of zeal for the dissemination of knowledge, to 
whom teachers and others in search of information may have ready 
access when in search of knowledge regarding any subject they are 
interested in. He should have as many assistants as are necessary 
to meet the demands of inquirers. 

With such a head and a sufficient number of assistants in the 
central library, and with competent heads of branches, it is perfectly 
feasible to do this kind of work in connection with schools. Ordi- 
nary applications for information would be met at the branches, 
and difficult questions would have to be answered at the central 
library by the presentation of the inquirer there in person, or by 
conversation through telephones, connecting branches with the 
principal building. Nor need such service be very expensive. 
The officer having charge of this kind of work should be a culti- 
vated man of somewhat exceptional qualifications, whose abilities 
and attainments command compensation equal, say, to the principal 
of the high school. It is easy, I know from experience, to train 
intelligent women who have had only a high school education, but 
who have some interest in books, and pleasant manners, to do the 
ordinary work required in pointing out sources of information. 
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Questions of teachers and scholars recur, and having once been 
answered by the chief can be answered afterwards by his assistants. 
It seems to me practicable to do even more of this kind of work 
in large cities, and to be perfectly feasible to invite the public 
generally to come to public libraries,—every person with any 
question he may wish to ask that books will answer, for the pur- 
pose of having the best source of information adapted to his needs 
and capacity pointed out to him and placed in his hands. The 
number of inquirers will not be so great as to become unmanage- 
able and swamp the facilities of libraries, but it will be large, and 
increasing gradually will have to be met by a gradually increasing 
force of assistants. I make these statements of my convictions 
after careful consideration of the subject, and after ten years of 
experience in conducting a library, with no mean success, on the 
plan recommended. The aim, bear in mind, is not to provide 
information to specialists, but to help people generally to get 
answers to questions which they feel interested in having answered. 
I see no reason why in doing this kind of work a library in a 
large place could not, with very little difficulty, get great assistance 
from gentlemen outside of the corps of officers. Take Boston as 
an example. How easy it would be to interest a large number of 
the professors in the colleges and other educational institutions in 
and near the city, and of specialists in different departments of 
knowledge in professional life, or leading a life of study in com- 
parative leisure, to allow questions to be put to them occasionally 
in regard to what book or books should be given to an inquirer 
when the general knowledge of the officers of the library with bib- 
liographies at their command fails. Treat these gentlemen as men 
to whom you are indebted, and afford them graciously every privi- 
lege that can possibly be granted to students, and let them feel that 
they are an important factor in the management of the library, and 
I am sure that, leaving out the very, selfish men who are found 
among scholars as well as among men in other occupations than 
study, a large corps of voluntary assistants could be found ready to 
render the small amount of gratuitous service needed of them in 
consideration of the consciousness that they were conferring a public 
benefit. Of course tact would have to be used at the library, and 
no unnecessary labor should be put on these men, and it should be 
without expense to them. The large libraries need and can have 
more codéperation in the selection of books and in the dissemina- 
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tion of knowledge. Are there not numbers of young specialists in 
large cities, and men of maturer years, who would delight to 
coéperate with the officers of a great library in making the institu- 
tion an exchange for information, a great educational institution, 
a university for the people? Would not scholars at a distance 
allow themselves to be consulted occasionally for the benefit of 
inquirers in consideration of the privilege of occasionally asking 
themselves to have little investigations made, and in return for 
infrequent loans of books? 

One word in regard to libraries in small towns, and I close. In 
such places persons interested in the schools are likely to feel an 
interest in the town library, and to be officially connected with it. 
School-committee men and teachers in small towns should see to it 
that a portion of the money appropriated in town meeting for the 
use of the library, is spent for books that teachers and scholars need 
to consult and use. 
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Ill. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


BY MISS EDITH J. SIMCOX, OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
: (Read September 8, 1880.) 

Opinion respecting the education of girls has undergone rather | 
startling modifications since Adam Smith contrasted its usual 
efficiency with the shortcomings of the academical system of his 
own time. ‘“ There are no public institutions,” he wrote, ‘ for 
the education of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
absurd or fantastical in the common course of their education. 
They are taught what their parents or guardians judge it necessary 
for them to learn, and they are taught nothing else,” * * * so 
that * * * ‘in every part of her life a woman feels some conve- 
niency or advantage from every part of her education.” For 
nearly a century after this optimistic utterance, the education of 
girls remained substantially unaltered, and by the end of that time 
the enlightened few had come round to an opinion that might be 
stated almost word for word as the direct contrary of Adam 
Smith’s — that because there are no public institutions for the 
education of women, the common course of their education was 
altogether useless, absurd or fantastical. 

So far from changing with the times, girls’ schools had made a 
merit of standing still; there is no better education generally 
obtainable than that of ‘“‘a real honest, old-fashioned boarding 
school,” like the one described in Miss Austen’s ** Emma,” ‘* where 
a reasonable quantity of accomplishments were sold at a reason- 
able price, and where girls might be sent to be out of the way, and 
scramble themselves into a little education, without any danger of 
coming back prodigies.” But the accomplishment which in 1760 
enabled a young lady to play a distinguished part in good society, 
only served in 1840 as a beacon to mark the distance between this 
feminine standard and the best general culture of the day. Up to 
this date, little thought was given to the methods of education 
employed; complaints of the frivolity of women were common 
enough, but as their great-grandmothers had grown into useful and 
domestic women upon the same kind of regimen, the whole blame 
of the frivolity was laid upon the shoulders of the girls who refused 
to profit by all that was excellent in their training. Here and 
there an enlightened coterie, usually of non-conformists, maintained 
for a time a school where girls, as well as boys, could receive a 
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liberal education, in harmony with contemporary thought and 
knowledge, but these were isolated exceptions. Miss Martineau 
and Miss Carpenter were among the products of such happy 
chances, and in them we have, perhaps, the last representatives of 
the movement of eighteenth century liberalism towards a fuller 
recognition of the educational claims and social duties of women. 

Historically, this movement had spent itself before the middle of 
the present century, and the practical questions relating to the 
education of women, which occupy us still, have only been before 
the world in their present aspect, roughly speaking, since 1848. 
An interesting paper by Lady Stanley, of Alderley,* traces the 
connection between the first steps taken at this date, the following 
twenty years of inconspicuous preparation, and the last decade, in 
which rapidly expanding claims have met with a scarcely less 
rapidly increasing proportion of recognition and success. These 
first steps may easily seem slight and unimportant now, but they 
had the crowning merit of fruitfulness. The first promoters of the 
so-called ‘* Queen’s College,” Harley street, aimed originally at 
nothing more than providing an improved education for govern- 
esses, but finding that, in practice, the class of governesses was 
almost entirely recruited from among those who were driven by 
unexpected circumstances to embrace the profession of teaching, 
without any preparation or training, they resolved ‘to provide 
education for the future governess by offering it to all who may 
become governesses.” The college was really only a high-class 
school, with zealous and accomplished professors, who worked con 
amore; it was not a training college for teachers. But it is an 
interesting fact that most of the ladies whose names have become 
familiarly known since, in connection with educational theories, 
or the practical conduct of successful girls, were wholly or partly 
educated at this college.. 

Up to 1865 the historian of the movement would find little to 
record beyond a gradual widening of the circle of persons inter- 
ested in its success. .But at this point public action of a new 
kind became possible and necessary. Complaints as to the 
quality of the education generally accessible to the children of the 
middle and upper middle class were to be heard in the case of boys’ 
as well as girls’ schools. In 1861, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state of the nine great public 

* The Nineteenth Century, August, 1879, 
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schools, Eton, Winchester, etc., and in 1864 this was followed 
by a similar inquiry into the state of schools for secondary educa- 
tion. Of this inquiry we shall have to say more anon; its first 
result in point of time was to inspire an appeal to the universi- 
ties. Oxford and Cambridge were called upon to do something © 
at least to guide and inspirit the teaching of the schools, and their 
response took the form of the so-called Oxford and Cambridge 
‘* local examinations” — examinations, that is to say, held at 
various local centres under the direction of the university, at 
which janior and senior scholars receive certificates of a pass or 
**honors” in the different subjects of examination. Here was 
the long-desired opportunity of obtaining for women, who pro- 
posed to engage in teaching, something approaching, if not to a 
university degree, at least to an official certificate and diploma. 
In 1865, the Cambridge local examinations were thrown open to 
girls, and Oxford, in following the example a little later, improved 
upon it by placing the boys and girls together in order of mer‘t 
instead of classifying them in separate lots. Now more than 
thirty per cent. of the number presented for examination are 
girls, and a few years ago Oxford was embarrassed by the indis- 
cretion of a young lady who took the first place in the examina- 
tion. Two colleges had offered scholarships to the successful 
competitors, and one, it was rumored, would have been willing to 
keep to its bargain, if the vice-chancellor of the university could 
have been persuaded that its statutes allowed him to matriculate 
an undergraduate of Princess Ida’s sex. 

It is significant of the level reached at that time by the ‘ higher 
education of women,” that an examination, originally designed to 
test the attainments of boys leaving school, should have been wel- 
comed as affording a test of the qualifications of women engaged, 
or about to engage, in teaching. But the incongruity is less than 
it appears, because many of the women who had to go through some 
methodical course of study to satisfy this easy test, after having 
done so, would be able to satisfy a test of much greater severity. 
The standing complaint against governesses of the old style was 
their want of thoroughness; the foundations of their knowledge 
were shaky, even when there was some breadth and brilliancy in 
the superstructure. To pass the Cambridge ‘Senior Local,” a 
governess had to lay again the foundations of her knowledge of 
elements and principles; but having done this, she continued to 
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possess, and with a firmer grasp than before, all the desultory 
elements of. general culture and information which had hitherto 
formed her whole stock in trade. 

The local examinations, like the teaching of Queen’s College, 
served a double purpose; they sent out into the world actual 
teachers, with a clear idea of what should be learned, and how it 
could be taught, and potential wives and mothers prepared to 
value and respect in the next generation of teachers the skill they 
had been disinterestedly desirous to acquire for themselves. The 
success of the attempt to open the local examinations of the univer- 
sities to girls encouraged a second and more ambitious hope, or 
rather resolution, to found a college where academical teaching in 
all its fulness should be provided for young women. 

Before passing in review the different steps of this second nested 
of still continuing progress, it will be well to consider the length 
and breadth of the educational problem confronting the generation 
which is just now ceasing to be young. The only difference 
between the terms in which it presents itself for boys and girls 
arises from the fact that in the case of boys the ground is preoc- 
cupied ; ancient methods, historical traditions and largely endowed 
customary institutions are there, ready to serve either as a founda- 
tion or a stumbling block in the way of new and improved con- 
structions. In the case of girls the field was atabula rasa, and 
instead of the question how much or how little to uproot, the 
initial difficulty was rather where to begin, where everything had 
to be begun from the beginning at once. 

All educational work may be divided into four main categories. 
First, there is the elementary education, which, up to 1870, it was 
held in England, ought to be offered by voluntary zeal to every 
citizen, at a cost reduced by State assistance; and which since 
then has not only been offered, but compulsorily accepted at the 
cost of local rates. Then there is the important, preponderant 
mass of secondary education, representing the training of that 
large so-called middle and lower middle class, which almost vies 
with the operatives in number, and quite vies with the aristocracy 
in wealth. This is the class whose defective culture and narrow, 
ungenial civilization moves one of our most genial educationalists, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, to alternate denunciation and lament. To 
meet this immense want, the State at the present day does nothing ; 
it only acts as guardian to such ancient endowments as still con- 
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tinue to serve in some sort the educational purpose contemplated 
by their donors. These endowments date from the days when 
education shared with religious worship in the liberalities of all 
classes from kings to yeomen; and their worst fault is that they 
are distributed according to the grouping of population as it was - 
under the Stuarts and Tudors rather than as it is at the present 
day. The third place belongs to the higher learning, or academic 
cuiture, which, having begun by receiving State recognition, ends 
hy paying for that privilege by a certain degree of subjection to 
State control. Lastly, the growth of population, the multiplica- 
tion of skilled industries, and the growing dangers to a dense pop- 
ulation from the chance of mechanical incompetence in any class of 
workmen, have combined to call into an existence a fresh demand 
for technical education; that is to say, for special kinds of 
secondary instruction, bearing upon mechanical industries, which 
shall stand to the elementary education of the working classes in the 
same relation that the professional training of a university faculty 
does to the secondary education of the middle and upper classes. 

The present arrangements for providing elementary education 
in England must seem curiously complicated and roundabout to 
any one who has not watched the gradual development of the 
triple agency at work. The educational destitution with which 
the last two generations have been wrestling, only dates in its 
recent gravity from the rapid increase of population coincident 
with the development of the factory system. Factory children, 
under the half-time acts, were the first to have their education 
provided for by law, and for many years the State did nothing 
more for elementary education than to grant subsidies to voluntary 
schools in which the teaching was thrown open to Government 
inspection. Practically, a school founded and in part supported 
by ‘voluntary ” contributions meant a school attached to the 
church or chapel of a religious denomination ; but as the provision 
of churches and chapels had altogether failed to keep pace with 
the increase of population, so, @ fortiori, had the school accom- 
modations. Wherever the population was poorest and densest, 
there it was least likely or possible for voluntary zeal to provide 
new schools as fast as they were wanted. In all London, for 
instance, the city and Westminster were the only divisions in 
which voluntary schools provided adequate, or nearly adequate, 
accommodation for the resident population, and in each of these 
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cases the provision had been made by the accumulated munificence 
of at least five or six centuries. 

The elementary-education act of 1870 was intended to supply 
the existing deficiency — of which very few at the time, perhaps, 
fully realized the extent. Some maintained that voluntary effort 
would soon overtake the existing wants, if time enough were left 
it; others denied the reality of the want, and maintained that 
legislation would try in vain to force into school millions of 
children who existed only in the registrar-general’s tables. 
Enlightened and intelligent witnesses by the score agreed, in 
1869, in opining that the measure then in preparation would prove 
absolutely unworkable. - Even those who wished best to the act 
were tempted to fear (as I did myself) that among all the 
guarantees for securing the liberty of the subject, one liberty in 
chief would be claimed, — that of defying the act. 

The first duty laid upon the school boards, appointed under the 
act of 1870, was to provide sufficient accommodation for all the 
children of the elementary school class within their area. Exist- 
ing accommodation in efficient voluntary or private-adventure 
schools was to be counted and deducted from the amount required ; 
parents were to be left absolutely free to choose which school their 
children should attend, but it was cheerfully assumed that by the 
time schools enough were built to accommodate all the children at 
once each parent would be able to find one to his taste. But still, 
faint-hearted persons thought, It is easy to build schools, but are 
we sure the children will come into them as fast as we can build; 
if this were so, why had not the demand for schools already created 
a sufficient supply? It speaks volumes for the practical wisdom 
of the statesmen to whom we owe the measure that this fear has 
proved entirely unfounded. What has happened in London is 
only an example of what has happened on a smaller scale in nearly 
every large town or important village. The school accommoda- 
tion in the London district between December, 1871, and December, 
1879, has been almost doubled, but the average number of children 
attending school throughout the year has more than doubled. 
The voluntary schools which in 1871 had an average attendance 
of 173,406, had in 1879 an average attendance of 182,728; the 
board schools which in 1870 did not exist, had in 1879 an average 
attendance of 185,518! And taking England and Wales together, 
the school accommodation has increased 121 per cent., and the 
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average school attendance 125 per cent. Making every allowance 
for increase of population, the closing of unrecognized but not 
absolutely inefficient schools, and such like considerations, it 
would have hardly been possible, in the time, to hope for a more. 
startling and unmistakable measure of success than that repre- 
sented by these figures. 

Of course the poverty and degradation lurking in the obscure 
corners of great cities cannot be dealt with merely by building 
schools; but the board-school teachers, who have worked in such 
corners, are agreed as to the marvellous change already effected 
among their scholars. Where the home influences are hopelessly 
bad, the trace of the struggle between the rival genii of home and 
school is sometimes curiously visible to the naked eye. In schools 
where, it may be, the majority of the parents belong to the crimi- 
nal, or semi-criminal classes, boys and girls of all ages will come 
from the same kind of homes; but while the boys in the lowest 
classes have the shock-head and dilapidated garments of the wildest 
street Arabs, tidiness and an air of decency grows steadily from 
class to class, as the boys have been longer in school; while the 
girls, whose wardrobes are always more under their own control, 
become tidy a year or two sooner, and in the upper classes would 
not be told by their appearance from the scholars of decent and 
prosperous neighborhoods. Granting the civilizing influence is 
thus far only skin deep, it must be worth something as an adjunct 
to the enforced elementary instruction. 

In neighborhoods where the school population consists of small 
tradesmen and well-to-do citizens, success of another order is to 
be reached. ‘The quality of the educational results, as well as the 
amount of educational provision, was ruled ten years ago to be 
defective. ‘* Standard VI.” was a seldom-reached maximum, and 
the witness of Germany and America was invoked to prove that it 
should be a minimum instead. Now, in some of the best London 
board-schools nearly half the children are presented in the upper 
standards (i. e., fourth, fifth and sixth), and in the case of one 
school that was before me lately, nearly thirty per cent. of the 
boys were in or above the sixth standard. The average age of the 
boys in the sixth standard was eleven years, eleven months; of 
those in the ex-sixth, twelve years, seven months; and of the ex- 
ex-sixth, thirteen years. These ages were taken at the beginning 
of the school year, but, at any rate, we shall not exceed the mark 
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in estimating that, under favorable circumstances, the best board- 
school teaching will bring children of twelve to the sixth standard, 
and those of fourteen, two degrees beyond. In the way of attain- 
ments, this represents good spelling, reading, and arithmetic, up 
to vulgar and decimal fractions; usually, a very competent knowl- 
edge of geography, the elements of English grammar, a notion of 
drawing, freehand and geometric; singing from notes on the tonic 
sol-fa system, and some knowledge of physiology, French, history, 
or one of the other specific subjects of instruction recognized by 
the code of the education department. Ex-sixth boys proceed to 
Latin or mathematics, and take up several specific subjects at 
once. Without unwholesome cramming, it is hard to see how 
more than this can be taught during the eight or nine years of 
school attendance. . Girls, if fortunate in their ‘‘ teachers,” do as 
well as boys in the elementary subjects, in geography and gram- 
mar, but their range of extra subjects is restricted by the obliga- 
tion to take up needlework and “‘ domestic economy,” the latter of 
which is made by some of her majesty’s inspectors to cover a wide 
area, ranging from cooking and cutting out to political economy 
and physiology. 

The training of teachers of both sexes for elementary schools, is 
provided for in the same way — by colleges in connection with 
different religious denominations; and though the supply of 
thoroughly well qualified teachers has hardly kept pace with the 
demand, the standard of teaching in both boys’ and girls’ schools 
has improved in about equal proportions. From time to time 
attempts have been made to induce some of the too numerous class 
of private governesses to qualify themselves for the post of ele- 
mentary school mistresses, but, hitherto, with little success. Any 
of the younger race of teachers, who have learnt some things 
thoroughly, and among these the art of imparting compendious 
knowledge to a class, are able to find occupation in the new high 
school for girls of the middle class; and though the work here 
may be as hard, and perhaps not better paid, it has the advantage 
of not raising doubtful points of social dignity. The elementary- 
school teachers are required to know less than the high-school 
teachers, but they must be able to overcome greater difficulties in 
the way of teaching, and as, up to a certain point, it is perhaps 
easier to acquire knowledge than to impart it, it is not as much 
easier as might have been imagined, to provide elementary than 
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advanced teachers. Such high special qualities are needed in the 
successful mistress of a large elementary school, that the remuner- 
ation of such work will have to be fixed permanently at a tolerably 
high rate, as compared with other work now in the hands of women ; 
and by and by, no doubt, as the supply of teachers for high-class 
secondary schools begins to overtake the growing demand, a 
certain proportion of teachers, belonging by birth and education 
to the middle class, will, as it were, overflow into the ranks of 
elementary instructors. Such a result, whenever it occurs, cannot 
be otherwise than welcome ; for it is unquestionably advantageous 
that school teachers should be regarded as at all points the natural 
superiors of those they have to teach. The teacher drawn from 
the elementary school class, and not raised above it by any special 
talent of his own, knows nothing but what he has learned as a 
lesson, and because it cannot be learned as a lesson, he goes with- 
out learning all that the mind inhales unconsciously in an atmos- 
phere of hereditary cultivation. 

The weak points of English education have been largely due to 
this comparatively low status of the teaching profession. Those 
highly educated men who have been drawn into it by the bait of 
venerable endowments, were too apt to look upon their scholars as a 
necessary evil, a hinderance in the way of their own natural work 
of independent study; while the mass of private teachers were 
drawn, if anything, from a lower, instead of from a higher social 
and intellectual level than that of the parents who employed them. 
The first class of teachers had the required knowledge and charac- 
ter, but they neglected the technique of teaching; of the rest, 
some could teach mechanically what little they knew themselves, 
while the remainder kept more or less disorderly hotels where the 
children were free, in Miss Austen’s phrase, to ‘* scramble ” into 
the possession of just as much useful information as they could 
discover for themselves. 

The whole provision for secondary education in England is still 
as much left to itself as primary education was before the creation 
of the Education Department, with its regulations, test examina- 
tions and certificates. In 1865 it was estimated that the number 
of boys of age and status to require secondary education amounted 
to something like 255,000. Out of this number, which was rather 
under than above the mark, nearly 3,000 were receiving education 
in the principal public schools of England, 12,000 in proprietary 
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schools or colleges, and not quite 37,000 in endowed schools of 
various size, grade and efficiency. Altogether more than four- 
fifths of the sons of the middle class were shown to be receiving their 
education in private establishments offering absolutely no guarantee 
of the teachers’ fitness for their work. Since that date some few 
endowments have been reapplied, some additional proprietary 
schools have been established, and the zeal of private teachers has 
received some spur from the introduction of the university local 
examinations and the more recent ‘leaving examinations ”—the 
German ‘ abiturient” examinations. But beyond this nothing 
has been done; the general problem remains as it was, with the 
added urgency of fifteen years’ accumulated arrears. 

The figures given above refer only to boys; it was an after- 
thought, but a most happy one, that the commissioners should 
interpret their instructions so as to include a report upon the 
general condition of girls’ schools. These reports, forming a 
very small proportion of the voluminous whole, have been col- 
lected and reprinted by Miss Beale, principal of the Ladies’ 
College at Cheltenham. It is almost comical to read of the mixed 
surprise, indignation and disgust with which the majority of the 
ladies at the head of select educational establishments received the 
intimation that her majesty’s Government would like to know 
something about the instruction given to their pupils. To many 
the chief affront seemed to lie in the mere fact of being supposed 
to keep a “school ;” few, perhaps, would have been really able to 
give the kind of information requested, and even those who were 
anxious to afford every facility to the commissioners were as 
curiously unprepared as their scholars to encounter the simplest 
examination. On the whole, however, a sufficient number of 
these dovecots were thrown open to the hawk-like gaze of the 
commissioners to warrant a judgment upon the whole class. The 
witnesses are practically unanimous in the conclusion that the 
attainments of the girls suffered only from the universal want of 
knowledge and method in the teachers. All agree in the remark 
of one among them that ‘‘ it would be an affectation of politeness 
to say a word on behalf of the arithmetic taught by ladies,” and 
yet, even in this hopeless subject, a brilliant exception here and 
there proved that women only needed to have been well taught in 
order to teach well. The most important result of the inquiry was 
the foundation in 1872 of the Girl’s Public Day-School Company. 
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Nearly twenty schools, receiving over 3,000 scholars, have been 
opened with the company’s assistance, which is given in this way: 
When a sufficient number of parents in a new district wish to have 
a high-class day school opened for their daughters, and are willing 
to guarantee a proportion of the requisite funds, the company 
steps in and provides the remainder and undertakes all the labor 
of organization. In this way local interest and patronage are 
secured as in a proprietary college, while the higher interests of 
education are protected by the central council, against local 
inclinations to think more of the dividend than the pupils. These 
schools mark an immense advance upon anything mentioned in 
the reports of the School-inquiry Commission, but their work would 
have to be multiplied by a thousand fully to meet the requirements 
of the present generation. Experience of the rate of development 
of school provision for boys does not encourage the hope that 
private enthusiasm alone will overtake our needs within any 
reasonable distance of time; but as uninspected, unassisted volun- 
tary schools preceded and introduced a national system of elemen- 
tary education, so it may be hoped that the multiplication of 
private-adventure high schools, etc., will pave the way for a 
national system of secondary education. 

At present the jurisdiction of school boards only extends over 
children, as it is called, ‘* below the ninepenny line,” é. e., whose 
parents do not naturally pay a higher fee than ninepence for each 
child’s weekly schooling. A good deal of jealousy is felt lest 
school boards should take upon themselves to provide secondary 
education, at the expense of the ratepayers, for children of this 
class, while the said ratepayers are left to provide the same for 
their own children unassisted. But it is impossible to suppose 
that intelligent tradesmen, clerks, etc., will long be content to pay 
several pounds a year for worse teaching than the elementary 
schools provide at a maximum cost of ninepence a week. Such 
parents are not able to organize improved public secondary 
schools for themselves, but their contributions to local rates and 
imperial taxation give them a claim to legislative assistance. It 
is difficult to calculate upon the exact shape of the compromise 
which John Bull will ultimately adopt, but perhaps the easiest way 
of introducing the desired change would be to use the existing 
machinery of the Education Department to inspect and regulate a 
new class of schools, with a higher, self-supporting fee and an 
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ordinary curriculum, including the subjects which figure as alterna- 
tive studies for the higher classes of elementary schools. The 
schools might be built out of rates, maintained by school fees, and 
inspected at the cost of the national exchequer. The fees and the 
instruction might vary ad libitum, according to the social character 
of the district for whose use the school was provided ; but if the 
teaching was all upon the same plan, and subject to the same 
guarantees, such gradations would only offer a welcome security 
against a dead level of officialism. No scheme of the sort has yet 
taken shape, but that some scheme or other will do so ere long, 
may be very confidently guessed. 

Considering that the privilege of a university education is 
limited to a comparatively small class, it might almost be said 
that women have a larger share of the highest educational advan- 
tages than of any others. There are not a dozen bodies in the 
United Kingdom entitled to confer degrees, and, of these, the 
University of London has now thrown all its degrees open to 
women. Medical degrees can be obtained in Dublin, and Cam- 
bridge and St. Andrew’s are sincerely friendly to their claims. 
The college system of Oxford and Cambridge, is indeed so well 
adapted to the admission of women, who could live and learn in a 
hall or college of their own apart, that it is difficult to believe that 
the universities will long exclude them from its examinations and 
degrees. The kindness of the university examiners at Cambridge 
allows the students of Girton and Nuneham Hall to answer all the 
papers set for the various degree examinations, and the candidates 
are placed in a sort of unofficial class list, indicating the degrees 
they would have obtained if they had been men. This summer 
was memorable in the annals of Girton by the first appearance of 
one of its students high up among the wranglers. At the last 
matriculation examination of the University of London, nearly 
thirty per cent. of the candidates were girls, and it was noticeable 
that more than a proportionate number passed honorably. It is 
much to be regretted that Owen’s College, at Manchester should 
have refused from the first to admit women toa share in the 
advantages of its fine endowment. But, for the present, the 
opportunities offered by Cambridge to resident students, and by 
London University to candidates for a degree, are fairly sufficient 
for the numbers able to make use of them. 

Little space remains in which to refer to the opportunities for 
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technical education open to women. The science and art classes 
of South Kensington have always been largely attended by women ; 
and the large scheme for technical instruction which is slowly 
developing under the auspices of the city guilds, does not threaten 
to exclude them from its benefits. The working women’s colleges ~ 
in London, and elsewhere, hardly provide technical education in 
the strict sense ; but the school of medicine for women, opened in 
1874, and in 1879, associated with a neighboring hospital, gives 
facilities of the most valuable kind for the study of this profession. 

On the whole, if allowance be made for our national habit of 
making the most of ourselves, this survey, in spite of the long list 
of things undone or uncompleted, ought not to leave a generally 
gloomy impression. Everything that is now being done, is done 
in the right direction, and various independent currents of useful 
energy are seen year by year to be converging toward a point of 
junction, after which their united volume may well prove to be 
irresistible. In fact, the higher education of girls is already so 
far advanced that we have to consider objections as to whether 
there will not soon be too much of it, or perhaps rather whether 
improved teaching does not threaten to supersede education. An 
alarm raised as to the danger from overwork in the new high 
schools, happily reduced itself upon inquiry into a judicious 
demand for play and playgrounds, and such a distribution of the 
hours of school work and preparation as should harmonize with, 
and indeed necessitate, regular and wholesome home hubits. 

In this sense, therefore, the cry of ‘“‘ over-education ” does not 
alarm us, but it is well, perhaps to keep before our eyes from the 
first, as a danger to be avoided, the possibility of providing the 
coming generation with the raw material of knowledge faster than 
we can arrange for it conditions of life which will make the 
knowledge nutritious and serviceable. No partof a child’s school 
knowledge can be safely allowed to remain long detached from its 
daily life. The history and geography of lesson books must join 
on to that of the newspapers ; it is almost worse to know the name 
and date of a writer or a hero, without an independent familiarity 
with the nature of his books or actions, than to be frankly igno- 
rant of all at once; and in every branch of science, it is admitted 
that a knowledge of definitions and formule is useless apart from 
experimental acquaintance with the actual bodies described. An 
inaccurate general knowledge, that would not stand the test of 
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examination, may, even in some cases, have more educational 
value than a few correct and barren facts; and our educational 
results will not be thoroughly satisfactory if detailed information 
is imparted faster than circumstantial impressions about its color 
and bearing. Schoolmasters are already complaining loudly of 
the system of cramming necessitated by the tyranny of examina- 
tions. School-mistresses still look to examinations as their hope 
of deliverance from inaccurate and slipshod methods of learning 
and teaching. But it must be remembered that although no 
ignorant teacher can pass a searching examination, not every 
teacher who can pass such an examination is necessarily well 
educated. All so-called higher education is worthless that does 
not include a great deal more than can be tested by a short exami- 
nation ; and in these busy days, perhaps the greatest service that 
educated women have it in their power to render to the commu- 
nity, is to keep alive the menaced tradition of wide and disin- 
terested general culture. 

The education of the elder English universities, at its best, is 
perhaps unequalled in the world for a certain combination of 
thoroughness and versatility. The ideal representative of English 
university culture knows one thing thoroughly — it may be only 
one branch of philology or mathematics — but he knows that with 
thorough, easy mastery; and he also knows familiarly the surface 
of a thousand and one other subjects, and has a just instinct as to 
their relations and comparative importance. German students 
may be as thorough, and taken together, they may explore thor- 
oughly a large number of scientific recesses ; French or American 
students may be as ready to set up as omniscient tutors to the 
ignorant; but, even at the risk of being suspected of patriotic 
partiality, I maintain that a special intellectual value attaches to 
the academic discipline which aims at making every student at 
once special and universal, — a “* scholar” in the technical sense, 
if nothing else, as well as a cultivated man of the world. Of 
course, in practice this aim is only realized in the case of the select 
few ; but each system must be judged by its best representatives ; 
we should not condemn German thoroughness because of the 
really illiterate pedantry of some narrow-minded specialists; nor 
should we disparage French intelligence because of a few writers 
who go on arranging sprightly generalizations, in serene disregard 
of notorious facts which must upset them. And similarly, our 
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object should rather be to increase the number of students able 
and willing to profit by what is best in the old academic culture, 
rather than to lose the tradition of it altogether, because compara- 
tively few can reap the fullest benefit from it. 

This point of breadth and thoroughness needs especially to be 
kept before us now, when the admixture of women at the univer- 
sities is likely to be an accomplished fact, even in a larger sense 
than at present. Hitherto, a university degree has appeared to 
women as the final goal of their ambition. This was excusable 
while it was out of reach, but they must learn now to feel that a 
degree is only of value as a mark or symbol of what lies behind it ; 
and of this the least valuable part may be the mere amount of 
information acquired and retained. The power of learning, the 
temper of the mind in its dealings with facts and theories, the 
readiness of the understanding to see the bearing of acquired 
knowledge — these are the must valuable fruits of a really liberal 
education. Just as the best results of moral training and disci- 
pline are seen in the formation of character, or a habit of willing 
and feeling rightly, so it should be the aim of mental training to 
produce an intellectual character which may be depended upon to 
apprehend and judge readily and correctly. 

The very dearth of facilities for the higher education of women 
in the past constitutes a temptation lest, in the eagerness of our 
desire for the means, we should forget that they are, after all, only 
means towards a higher and still more worthy end —the fit 
preparation of the student for the countless claims and opportuni- 


ties of after life. 


Notre.—This able Paper was supplemented, in the debate which followed, 
by remarks from the Chairman, Colonel Hiccinson, and Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, of London, but we are unable to give a report of what they said. 
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IV. HOME LIFE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS TO SCHOOLS. 
BY MISS MARY W. HINMAN, HAVANA, N. ¥- 


(Read September 8, 1880.) 


I can best express a thought that in more imperfect shape is 
familiar to all of us, by quoting a brief passage : 

‘¢ Few lives are shaped, few characters formed by the contem- 
plation of definite consequences seen from a distance, and made the 
goal of continuous effort, or the beacon of a constantly avoided 
danger. Such control by foresight, such vivid picturing and prac- 
tical logic are the distinction of exceptionally strong natures; but 
society is chiefly made up of human beings whose daily acts are all 
performed in obedience to custom and routine, or to execute an 
immediate purpose.” 

We see every day how true this is. The frivolous or selfish girl 
may develop after marriage, self-sacrifice and earnestness, but it 
is not from devotion to any imagined ideal; the helplessness of her 
little child, home love, and other influences, have stimulated her, 
and her future development is likewise at the mercy of circum- 
stances that may carry on this good work or utterly overthrow it. 
To most people come their chances for development as the food of 
the oyster is brought to it by the ocean. They may do something 
towards sorting the good from the bad when it comes to them, but 
they do not go out for themselves and seek food peculiarly 
adapted to their needs. 

This drifting existence is probably no more common now than 
ever, but the requirements of modern life have brought its defects 
sharply into view. In this new, great land, life seems to have 
grown complex with greater rapidity than our faculties have been 
trained to meet it. Especially is this seen in country districts and 
small towns, which twenty years ago were seldom disturbed by a 
new idea, and now are put in every-day connection with the thought 
of the world. Even those who from childhood have been used to 
the quicker life of our seaboard cities, are sometimes bewildered at 
the rapidity with which beliefs and customs change; at the new 
demands made on men and women ; at life-problems so changed in 
form as to seem to involve new principles. Life is full ot solicita- 
tions, and more needed than ever before is that clear-sightedness 
as to the end in view; that long look-ahead which gives selective 
power. 
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We know each age is a marvel to the people who live in it, but 
we do not need to call up the abundant proof that all things have 
worked together to stir mightily the social life of this people, and 
to unsettle the traditions of their past. 

More and better work to do, means better working powers, less 
waste, less friction. If character is to be trained to meet new 
demands, then those who are at work with young people must 
study the situation. What are some of these new problems? 

We read in a girl’s album an approved sentiment : 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,” 
We think, with quick forecast of what life will bring her, that this 
is quite inadequate. She must, indeed, be clever if she knows what 
is good. She may have to decide whether she will go out to make 
a broader place for herself, and answer intense mental cravings, or 
sacrifice all for real or imagined good of home friends, a problem 
settled in only one way by women long ago. 

In friendship, whether she will give good, or get good, and what 
is best worth giving and getting. 

In charity, she must learn that literally to ‘‘ give to him that 
asketh of thee,” is to feed society’s worst foe, and then to feel a 
new burden rolled on her conscience. 

She must decide how much of the religious faith in which she 
was nurtured she can teach as literal truth to her child. She must 
learn that she cannot be to husband or son all she would be, with- 
out knowledge of business principles and public affairs. 

She is to be shaken in her judgments of people, and even in her 
own decisions, by what she learns of hereditary laws, still too blind 
and contradictory to be of scientific value, but startling in their 
deep suggestions of truth. 

She may be called on to decide between the controlling, whole- 
some force of man’s laws which hold society together, and deep 
truths of nature, which, in individual instances, rebel against them. 

Old problems, many of them, but all on the surface now, search- 
ing light thrown on them, many factors working in them whose 
presence was before unsuspected. 

These complex social relations have found wonderful reflection 
in the best novels of the time, — even in the disgusting pages of a 
Zola. Life is difficult, especially to those who eagerly question all 
things. Much of religious change is due to this. Minds not yet 
able to listen for deeper truths, to see the spirit underneath changed 
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forms, cast aside a creed that cannot or does not answer their 
questions. 

In view of this growing complexity of life, what are the require- 
ments in character? Especially for women must we ask and 
answer the question, for their development is to be something 
wonderful in the half-century to come. Witness the importance 
which the woman question has assumed. Civilization seems to be 
looking back and beckoning her to keep up in the march. 

1st. She must be strong physically, that she may do well her 
own work and give her children a better start in the race. What 
does this mean? Very watchful, though, for the most part, very 
silent, care over her while she is young, and then moral influences 
brought to bear which shall give her such an unselfish longing to fill 
up her full seventy years with honorable work, and add nought to 
the world’s burdens and sorrows, that she will do anything, sacrifice 
anything to keep this good health, without which all her plans will 
fail. 

2d. She must learn the value of habits in small things, and so 
form them that they will come to act like instincts, leaving the whole 
thought and attention free for things that require them. The 
woman who, after her teens, has yet to acquire habits of order, 
habits of health and neatness in the care of her person, some ruling 
principles about dress, methodical arrangement of her time, some 
experience in wise economy ; if she has yet to gain these, or suffer 
the loss that will come from ignorance of them, she adds new 
factors to a life problem already complicated enough. Who shall 
say that this habit forming cannot be carried far beyond what we 
have ever seen it? These habits, and many more, may come to act 
almost automatically. 

3d. ‘To turn to more purely mental requirements, we find that she 
must not be ignorant of public affairs. Even if she does no active 
work outside her home, her knowledge must go farther, for the 
sake of those in her own household, whose work is to be in the 
great world, and who will carry with them the lessons she teaches. 

The civil service reformer knows that beneath all needed change 
in methods, the real rotten spot is a low ideal of public morality. 
We take a few steps forward and slide back as fast, drawn by the 
same irresistible force that makes water seek its level. 

A whole class of little boys in Sunday school assert that they 
would take a bribe. ‘‘ What!” says a possible senator of the 
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future, ‘don’t a man own his vote as much as he does his day’s 
work? Not say yes, to get a thousand dollars!” and the mouth 
forms for an incredulous whistle. I think something of this ought 
to be traced to that boy’s mother. She means to be a good woman; - 
her instructions on the sin of stealing are no doubt faultless. But 
her discernment may be measured by this, that she innocently 
believes her husband’s political income to be half made up of 
‘* presents.” She is quite confused in her mind as to the right and 
wrong of riding on a railroad ticket a second time; smuggling of 
lace and kid gloves has irresistible attractions for her; the assessor, 
who represents a rich and grasping monopoly, may not hope to get 
from her a correct income return. She means to obey all the 
commandments, but is powerless to apply a principle to a case not 
laid down in the Bible. Women more upright than this one, make 
to their husbands suggestions about public or business honesty, 
about as practical as the remedy for starvation given by a French 
princess long ago. 

‘¢ Be honest, be true,” says the mother to her little boy. He 
thinks of her in after life with love and reverence, but too often 
with no intelligent obedience. Beset with the bitterly hard ques- 
tions of life, he thinks that ideal goodness is only for women in 
secluded homes. The many small compromises that the years 
have extorted from him have blurred his vision; right and wrong 
shade into each other till he cannot tell them apart; the primary 
colors of the commandments are too crude for his refined tastes, 
their hard outlines too uncompromising. He might have been 
taught long ago by that mother, that goodness is not simply aspira- 
tion, nor even firm resolve, but must include the patient application 
of principle to obscure questions. 

Strong as the influence of good women has been, stronger will it 
be when allied with that knowledge which saves goodness from 
the sneer of the practical. 

Our love of thrift is shocked at gaining the minimum of result 
with the maximum of expenditure. Europe no longer flings on 
the unbelieving East a million men to reclaim the sepulchre of her 
Saviour, having as sole reward an outlet for a beautiful, vague 
emotion. We mourn that the prayers and tears of an army of 
good women could close Ohio dram-shops but for a few months. 

We hear that women will reform politics ; not till they are wiser, 
—the power they now have must be reinforced by knowledge. 
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When the mother can teach her boy to vote, then she may vote 
herself without simply doubling the present system of error. 

Our fourth requirement will be suggested, when we reflect that 
half the tangles of human life come from an imperfect knowledge 
of human nature, even in its simplest aspects. What little knowl- 
edge we have circumstances have thrust upon us. The successful 
man or woman of the future must not do such blundering work. 
We say human life and character is mysterious, but its mystery is 
often that which we find in a new machine,—it wholly or partially 
disappears on examination. Appalled by disclosures of wicked- 
ness in high places, we say we cannot tell when our most trusted 
friend may failus. Thatis as absurd in kind, though not in degree, 
as for an engineer to say that his engine may blow up at any time ; 
there is something so mysterious about iron and steam, there’s just 
no use in studying it. Many things, good and bad, are constantly 
surprising us that ought not to surprise us. The man who masters 
tendencies, who knows good and evil in the bud, has a mighty 
advantage over his duller neighbor. The student who would study 
and apply any principles in social science must have this knowledge 
of human nature. He must know how to gather statiStics and 
allow for his own personal equation or that of his informant. A 
woman adores her husband, and you know him to be vile. She 
says, ‘*I do not let George play with the Jackson boys,” while you 
know that the Jackson boys are much more apt to be contaminated 
by George. You say it is a pity to open her eyes. Yes; for she 
could not now cope with the facts; but knowledge is power, here 
as elsewhere. Ignorance and weakness have « charm not their 
own when found in very charming people. They are bad all the 
same. 

Another requirement is this: the woman of the next generation 
must not come upon practical questions without discipline in think- 
ing them out. It is ludicrous and pathetic to hear a group of bright 
women discuss their hygienic and domestic requirements. One has 
read an enthusiastic magazine article on bathing and proper dress- 
ing. She begins with vigor to administer every kind of bath she 
can hear of, and soon meets the rebellion and ridicule of an over- 
washed family. Her crude attempts in shoulder-straps and health- 
waists disgust her daughters, and give them a violent prejudice 
against the hateful word—reform. Her doctor says she is over- 
doing it; her sister-in-law laughs at her. Finally she gives it all 
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up and settles back into worse than her mother’s ways. Her undis- 
ciplined powers could not cope with the difficulties she met. She 
was powerless to take what she needed from varying advice ; to perse- 
vere, try experiments, note results, and by a tedious process arrive 
at the true solution. 

Another woman is swamped by this question. Moved by advice 
or reading, she has laid down a long list of shall-nots to her chil- 
dren. You shall not read novels, you shall not play with such and 
such children. She reaps a crop of deceit and rebellion. She has 
not had the skill, the patience, to replace a bad pleasure with a good 
one and make the child content. The best-meaning, the brightest, 
the most suggestive women fail in plans that require the patience 
and persistence of years to prove. 

But who shall say that women of average ability may not be early 
fortified to meet and conquer these and more difficult questions. 
When we realize the need of well trained powers, that old maxim, 
‘** As the twig is bent so the tree’s inclined,” has an almost frightful 
significance, and equally frightful is the easy-going indifference to 
it which we find even among thoughtful men and women. They 
seem to fancy that some miracle is wrought by marriage or business 
responsibilities that equips the young person for life as Cinderella 
for the Prince’s ball. 

But how hopeful we may grow when we consider that these 
requirements of character, which would surely make life better and 
happier, are all within the reach of training! We ask of nature no 
divine dowry, as for the artist or musician. We know that even 
that most precious of qualities — good judgment — that perfect bal- 
ance of even moderate parts, comes largely from study of life and 
repression of prejudice. We know that we more easily find other 
great and good qualities in our friends than that which we call 
level-headedness. It is rarer than learning, rarer than consider- 
able attainment in art. If we may believe historians, it was more 
common before the days of specialties, and when life was simpler. 
Meeting this ype of character in the Elizabethan age, Tyler calls 
it ‘‘ spacious, strong, refined, and sane.” We hear of specialties in 
every other direction, but good citizenship shows a larger demand 
and a poorer supply than any we know. 

Then character is largely the result of training ; it is equally true 
that this training must begin early. The understanding of life that 
gives true value to health and to habits that shall leave the atten- 
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tion free for things that must be thought out, insight into human 
nature, and practice in thinking out hard questions, must all be 
started early or not at all. 

We have seen that the older people of a community are little 
likely to get radically new ideas and act on them. An old poli- 
tician talks with you about honesty in politics. He seems open to 
conviction, but tomorrow, following the-habits of a life time, he 
manipulates his little part of the machine in the same old way. A 
bigoted church woman will admit on pressure that those out of her 
communion may be saved, but it makes her conduct not a whit more 
broad or charitable. Any change of view that radically affects con- 
duct is rare after a person has well settled into his thirties. The 
development that goes on in middle life may be rapid, but it is in 
lines started earlier. We know that, whatever seeming exceptions 
there may be, this is the law of mental, as well as physical groth. 

Now, since this type of character, which we have called the good 
citizen, is within the reach of training, and since this training must 
be done early, it comes within the sphere of home and school life,— 
it falls to mother or teacher, or both. Examine their qualifications 
for the work. That must settle it, since, with all our talk about 
division of labor, the boundary lines here are in a very unsettled 
condition. As for the mothers, the only ones who have the requi- 
site earnestness for the task are already awake to a hundred ques- 
tions that require of them better experience, insight, and training 
than they possess. What wifehood may be, but so rarely is, many 
a woman has seen in vision; the freshness and insight of her early 
married years and her maturer powers are needed for its attempted 
fulfilment. Wife, mother, friend, mean vastly more than they did 
in Abigail Adams’s time. 

Mrs. Livermore, in her lecture on the health of girls, points to 
the great number of women now in middle life who are invalids. 
‘** Such a useful woman ” we hear, ‘‘ but health gone ten years ago.” 
It is easily explained. Twenty years ago.women were more 
ignorant of physiology than now, and the enthusiasm with which 
they answered to new demands on time and heart and mind drained 
the vitality ; new charities without a limit of possible evil in their 
bright beginnings ; new reading, ill classified and criticised, but all 
urgent; vague hints abroad as to better training of children ; rapid 
changes in fashion of dress, one of the many forms of ignorant 
extravagance following the war. Add to this a limited family 
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income, and what wonder that a woman of spirit and ambition sank 
under the burden? And now, with.a clearing up in some of these 
directions, we find growing complexity in others; what spurs to 
ambition, what clear glimpses of what we cannot attain! Perhaps 
the woman of the future can do it, that woman who shall have both ~ 
clear brain and large heart, and whose physical vitality shall be so 
rich as to answer every demand upon it and leave enough for joyous 
life ; but the mothers that we know will only in rare cases have the 
time, the patience, and the insight for this special training of their 
children. They must have help in carrying this part of their heavy 
burden, and it must come from the teacher. 

Can the teacher do it? She must, or come far short of what is 
reasonably demanded of her. I say ‘‘she,” for I believe that 
women have done far more of this work than men. This I say, 
knowing well that it will be a long time before women will compete 
evenly with men in exactness of scholarship, and in some other 
things necessary in the first-class teacher ; but anything that makes 
life easier, better or happier, has a keen interest for a woman; she 
generalizes from facts amassed by others, and applies her conclu- 
sions to life. 

The teacher has some facilities that the mother has not. First, 
her regular class teaching is her lever, and a powerful one if she 
can learn to use it. Again, she is not warped by that personal 
interest that shows to the mother her child’s conduct in all fair 
colors; she is not hampered by the wearing intimacy of home life ; 
we know that few mothers and daughters escape a period, long or 
short, when they are far apart in sympathy, and any stranger would 
be more apt to receive the girl’s confidence. Then, too, she has 
many natures to study,—she can compare and learn in a way 
impossible in the narrower home life. And there is a gain in this 
way ; we should be more likely to find one teacher of special apti- 
tude and fine character who could do this work with fifty girls, than 
to find the fifty mothers all equal to it. ‘The ideal way is for mother 
and teacher to work in perfect accord; but if this cannot be, the 
teacher learns to construct out of various small signs the whole 
home influence, and can allow for it. 

Just how are the schools to do these great things? How, for 
instance, will the studies of the young girl give her insight, good 
judgment, eagerness to know the truth, — however disagreeable, — 
and teach her to require great things of those who shall be dear to 
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her in the coming years, and to know how to help them to their 
attainment? 

Of course we must leave far behind us any talk about text-book 
cramming, — that is such poor work as to hardly be called teaching. 
But even discipline of mind is not enough; we must show the 
student how to apply this still crude power to the solving of ques- 
tions that he must meet, just as by training the hand of the 
mechanic we give a new value to simple muscular strength; that 
is, we must anticipate for the student some life-questions, and 
bring them before him while he can yet study them from the outside, 
and without too intense a personal interest in their issue. 

We know that the study of Latin has failed of its true value if 
it has not taught the boy or girl exhaustive thoroughness of 
research, — a habit of applying the mind to one subject, and one 
only, for a given time; that science classes must give habits of . 
original investigation, or they will add little to the pleasures and 
acquirements of every-day life; we even dream of the time when 
mathematics will give practical power to hunt down a fallacy, to 
know instinctively where there is a factor missing, and, though 
unable to supply it, to refuse assent to a conclusion gained without 
it. I would go further, give the most concrete of applications, the 
homeliest of illustrations and talks. Said a hard student: ‘‘If I 
should go into business, I could make an honest fortune before I 
am fifty. Why! how many business men do we know who work 
as we do in learning a Latin lesson,— chasing their roots along 
through their German and French derivatives, hunting in a half- 
dozen grammars for fine points of construction, and reading the 
best translations of a passage. Apply such work to the selection 
and pursuit of a business, and it makes a successful man.” I 
should like to see the real truth contained in this somewhat too- 
confident statement applied in a Latin class, with illustrations. I 
would prophesy better application next day, and a better under- 
standing of the value of habit. 

I should consider a history teacher a failure who could not apply, 
with true discrimination, the lessons of the past to the present. 
Great opportunities are in her hands. Some boys say frankly that 
they think Leonidas was a fool to stay in the pass of Thermopyle, 
if there was a ghost of a chance of getting away. They give you 
an opportunity to attack the dreadful nil admirari tendency of 
these young people. Their instinctive question is, —does it pay? 
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There are some kinds of pay not in their currency at all, and which 
you can put there. A boy decides that Mohammed was a bad 
man, because he compelled people to live according to his religion. 
A girl promptly confounds him with the question: ‘* What about 
the Puritans?” Will you encourage fair play? Will you insist - 
that they see for themselves that the Protestants were not all right, 
and the Catholics all wrong, at the Reformation — and since? 

' The subject of the relations of Church and State gives opportu- 
nity for frank talk about the modern minister and the remnants of 
secular power he possesses. Are we on dangerous ground? I 
have seen this position taken in a frank and fearless way. ‘‘ My 
young friends, our very instinct is this; ‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy,’ 
whether it be in religion, politics, friendship, family relations, our 
own opinion, our practice is best in every respect. We know this 
is false; we laugh at it in other people; it will stand in the way of 
our advancement unless we get rid of it. Seek the truth and when 
it is proven accept it; but remembering this always, that what is 
now accepted as truth, is the sum of what the world has learned up 
to this time, and is not to be thoughtlessly rejected.” 

Perhaps a Civil Government class gives the best illustrations. 
A teacher may find pure delight in concealing from a class, as long 
as possible, that Hamilton and Jefferson were the antecedents of 
any present political parties, and carefully note their unbiased judg- 
ments of the two; and then when the fact has come to their 
knowledge, and they have cooled or warmed towards those great 
men in strict accordance with the political creeds of their respective 
fathers, then give them ridicule unstinted. Their keen sense of 
the ridiculous cannot resist it. They are not yet manipulating 
caucuses in their own interests, their vote is of only prospective 
value, their love of fair play has not yet been blunted. Now is the 
time for such lessons. The Genet case, in Washington’s time, I 
have known to give occasion for the most practical of talks about 
being swept off one’s feet by the excitement of the moment, and 
this in time for next fall’s campaign, campaign lies and bitterness. 

If they have any undue worship of revolutionary heroes, and 
think that old-time politics were pure — the Gerrymandering busi- 
ness of 1804 will be a salutary lesson. The inordinate American 
self-conceit has a fine chance of it in the study of the English Con- 
stitution and Parliament, unless, from indolence, the teacher 
neglects to work up any comparison. Of curious interest is the 
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development of the spoils system in this country, but robbed of 
half its value, if with it there be not diligent newspaper study of 
the present condition of the Civil Service and the principles 
involved in its reform. Girls in such a class find they are ignorant 
as compared with boys; half of them have no habit of reading 
even the most important things in a daily or weekly paper; they 
come out with their bright guesses and intuitions, and are promptly 
met by facts. Slowly they see the great principles involved, the 
way men’s souls are tried in the stress of public life; they feel the 
pleasure that comes from a dawning comprehension and mastery of 
these principles. They should go out with some habits of reading 
and investigation, and a genuine interest that will, in time, make 
them able to give sound principles to their sons, principles which 
will not be cast aside in later years as Utopian and womanish. 

Suppose you are interested in co-education, to see whether, 
after fair trial, it will stand? Can you do a better thing for a half 
dozen girls who are entering a great university, as Michigan, than 
to help them think out, in every detail, what shall be their best 
course as to habits of study, laws for health-keeping, and how 
much, or how little they shall see of gentleman’s society? If you 
can influence them to hold steadily to what you have together 
decided is the best course, you have helped toward that definite 
life planning, of which we have seen there is so little, and through 
them have contributed toward the successful working out of a 
question that the world is waiting to see proved. In regular class 
work, in composition work, and in occasional talks, much, very 
much can be done by the teacher who has a vivid interest in the 
home life and future usefulness of these young people. 

For the most part, as these illustrations will show, we must labor 
to reduce prejudice, to make them fair-minded. But they will get 
no more profit from general moralizing, than does the average con- 
gregation from sermons on the sins of the Jews. On every subject, 
by question and discussion, and homely application, again, and 
again, and again, they must be shown that their constant tendency 
is to believe that their side of justice’s scale weighs the heavier. 
This lesson must be burned into them,—the necessity of fairness, 
generosity. We could thus remedy three-fourths of the false 
reasonings we see, and the ignorant security in a family, church, 
or party opinion that comes to us ready made. The open mind 
is the beginning of all true seeing. 
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Sometimes rapidly, more often very slowly, these young people 
can gain a reverence for the stern laws that govern the world 
through cause and effect, and which show us their eternal beauty 
only by long acquaintance early begun; such a discernment of true 
things that they cannot abide, in themselves, inaccuracies, half- - 
truths and self-deceptions ; the power to look human facts in the 
face, as they come to them in their experience, without asperity or 
self-conceit, or too great self-consciousness; they can, at least, 
begin to see that all the happiness in the world comes from squar- 
ing our lives with the laws of the universe, and that as man ever 
seeks happiness, he will more and more seek to know and obey 
those laws, and that to patiently study them in their spiritual and 
physical relations, gives a happiness that increases with time. 
One of the best things that can be done for boys and girls, is to 
give them some idea of the serene pleasures that may come to them 
after their youth is past. In that view, health, habits, the sur- 
render of a present pleasure for a future greater one, all have new 
meaning. 

We come now to the greatest foe that this best of school work 
has to meet. It is here that home-life and school-life sometimes 
come into collision. 

But, to begin with. If in class recitations, the previous master- 
ing of text-book helps could be more taken for granted, and the 
time largely used in examining what each one has built on that 
foundation by personal observation, the results of outside reading 
and the many applications that could be made to daily life, then 
lesson learning and reciting would be a much more natural, and, 
therefore, less exhausting business. If the faculties of memory 
and abstract reasoning, now chiefly used in lesson learning, were 
constantly supplemented by this more varied work, it becomes-plain 
that it is safe and wise to give to it more hours of a student’s time, 
and it will need that absorbing interest always necessary to first- 
class work. 

Suppose in a city or large town, a high school capable of doing 
this kind of work, its chief hindrance is what we may call, the ‘‘ let- 
alone” way of bringing up children. How prevalent this is, none 
but school-teachers know. The let-alone method is very easy, and 
quite relieves the parent of responsibility. It consists in allowing 
the young people to choose their own friends, their own amuse- 
ments, their own study hours, their own way of caring for their 
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health. The parents trust vaguely in some talk they have heard 
about the divine instincts of childhood, not knowing that the really 
divine impulses they ignore and neglect, and that they exalt to 
that high rank, very common desires and naughtinesses. The parent 
says that the chances this world affords of going wrong, are quite 
past calculation, any way; one way of bringing up is as apt to 
turn out well as another. Witness this boy or that girl. A 
woman says about influencing her daughter in a matrimonial 
project: ‘‘If I should help to break this up, she might marry a 
worse man, and then how I’d feel!” Another says, ‘‘ Yes, Hattie 
is n’t well, she looks real thin; I think she reads too many stories. 
After she’s got her lessons, she sits up nights and reads ’en, till 
twelve or one o’clock, I guess. I wake up and say time and again, 
‘ Now, Hattie do put out that light and go to bed,’ but she’s a great 
reader, Hattie is,—so was her father.” 

The most intimate friendships are formed without the knowledge 
or concern of the parents, who, if indulgent, are in the constant 
attitude of ‘‘ Run along dear and have a good time.” ‘* Sorrow 
will come soon enough,” they sigh, ‘‘ be happy while you may.” 
*¢ Yes, youth is the time to enjoy,” echoes the girl, and no wonder 
that she shams sickness tostay at home from school and finish a party 
dress. Convinced as they are that at twenty, or at most thirty, a 
pall of middle-age care and dulness will settle upon them, and with 
no idea of a happiness other than that which they have, they cer- 
tainly show good sense in getting all they can out of the present. 

Another class of parents who follow the let-alone system are not 
indulgent. They use much futile remonstrance and give commands 
that they have no means of enforcing, and they scornfully ignore 
that young life has any needs or longings that older life has out- 
grown. ‘To be susceptible is in their eyes a crime or a disgrace, 
and the boy or girl full of romance, and with every sense atingle 
with the delight of being alive, suffers agonies at the scornful teas- 
ing dealt out at the breakfast-table, and silently cuts the last strand 
of that precious bond of sympathy with father and mother that will 
be so needed in the years to come. In either case the child suc- 
ceeds, openly or by deceit, in doing very much as he or she pleases. 
These parents grew up in the same fashion, were unconscious just 
how circumstances taught them some useful lessons, are unconscious 
now of the crystalizing process going on within themselves 
which, each year, fixes them more firmly in habits of sordidness, 
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fretfulness, or that pulpy condition so hopeless of change ; their 
knowledge of life is too flabby to put at the disposal of their chil- 
dren. Add to this, indolence and a superstitious feeling about 
taking away a pleasure from those to whom sorrow will come soon 
any way, and the let-alone system is fully explained. 

Now, what do the boys and girls think of it? They believe in good 
times and plenty of them, that is, all of them do who are going to 
amount to anything; and as no one seems to have anything better to 
offer they follow their own devices. Especially do they believe in 
having their good times together. They have heard Robert Collyer 
lecture on the aforesaid divine instincts of youth and have heard 
him put eloquently his theory that young people should marry if 
they want to, without too great care for that future which is in the 
hands of a loving Providence. They have read ‘* Little Women,” and 
see nothing Utopian in the free relations existing between the 
delightful young people there described, nor are they struck with 
the fact that the school life of the March girls is an unknown or 
nebulous quantity ; and since ordinary children have not inherited 
from philosophers a habit of knowing, some little time may be 
required for school, as well as for the obvious duty of enjoying 
themselves. Any way, they consider these good times their right ; 
surprise-parties, picnics, sleigh-rides, the skating-rink, social clubs ; 
all the pleasant round must not be too much interrupted by school. 
Just here there is a collision between the student and the teacher. 
There are firm convictions on both sides, and they do not agree. 

One of two things will happen. A successful rebellion, directed 
especially against any work not included in the text-book, will 
bring teachers to terms, and little out-of-school work will be 
required ; or the students will yield gradually to patient manage- 
ment, stimulus of the best kind, and wise codperation with parents, 
and the social requirements will be made subservient to those of 
school, at least for nine months of the year. In the latter case, 
the grade of the school will be raised far above the schools of sur- 
rounding towns. 

There is much said about over-work in schools. It is a question 
for good physicians to settle, when they have become possessed of 
all the facts. In too many cases they have decided without con- 
sidering the out-of-school habits of boys and girls, and especially 
their absorption in what they already begin to call society. 

In boarding-school, I well remember that most who went home 
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sick of that interesting malady, were really sick from boxes of fruit- 
cake sent from home, silly reading and dressing, little bathing and 
less walking ; and in public schools, the cases could most of them 
be as easily explained. 

From four high schools that I have watched, I gather these facts : 
Out of thirty-four girls, all under eighteen, who at different times 
left school on the plea of ill-health, six were of really delicate 
health, but could have been saved from breaking down by better 
care and the dropping of one study ; two others were really sick,— 
evident cause, pressure of home cares; about one-half the remain- 
der were not sick at all, and used the plea to escape from school to 
the attractions of society ; the remaining twelve were, indeed, out 
of health, and it was distinctly traceable to parties of various kinds, 
late hours and excitement. From the same lists I count up 
twenty others who contrived to remain in school, but whose work 
was greatly injured by the same causes. 

Of the boys, I cannot give like statistics; my memory is, that 
they were in general of more stolid make, and would contrive in 
some way to get needed sleep and exercise ; if anything suffered it 
was the lessons. Few parents seem to think that during several 
years, school is the business of the boy and girl, and other things 
must bend to that. If a city clerk at the end of his day’s work of 
ten or twelve hours, spends his nights in dissipation, and is broken 
at the end of the season, we do not say that hard work was the 
cause of it. Study is not the most exciting part of the life of the 
boy and girl. I believe it has a serene and steadying effect, direct- 
ing the attention away from the personal development, while much 
promiscuous society but emphasizes the fact of sex, likely to en- 
gage them too much at best. 

So this let-alone system, giving as it does free scope to the 
young person’s own interpretation of ‘‘ good times,” must interfere 
sadly with that higher training which requires the undivided interest 
of the student, and the perfect obedience which the home life may 
help or hinder. 

We hear this objection: that life alone can teach life lessons to 
these boys and girls; that we must not press theories too far, our 
blundering may spoil it all. Yes, so out of a million shad left to 
their own devices in the upper waters of a river, a thousand may 
reach the sea; the fish breeder saves a far larger percentage. 
Careful methods are in the end the best, or the progenitors of 
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best; the more one generation can learn of the one before it, the 
greater advances we make from barbarism. 

Like to this is the easy conclusion, so familiar to us, that if 
things do go wrong now, they’ll come out all right. A girl has 
made the town talk and stare with her flirtations, her idleness, and 
her extravagance; she is coarse, loud, frivolous. She marries, 
and seems to undergo a transformation; she settles down. Her 
family and friends, out of their great joy that she has not gone to 
destruction, say: ‘* See, she was a little wild, but it has all turned 
out right.” But we know that nature’s laws are not balked in that 
way ; such a youth does not lay the foundation for a noble woman- 
hood. 

A pretty girl, idle and limp, is taken into the life-care of a strong 
and loving man, who feels, with a touch of the old time chivalry, 
that he is blessed if he may but care for her. Her friends heave a 
sigh of relief; her future seems assured. But the end is not yet; 
her home-life, as years go on, will show every sign of a character- 
less mistress. 

It may be argued that even if home-life were in perfect accord 
with really reasonable demands made on the time of children, the 
teachers are rare who can be so trusted. True, but here, as else- 
where, intelligent demand brings the supply. The estimate of 
teachers has not been intelligent ; if they are to help in this higher 
work with young people, their selection and training must have due 
reference to it. 

We have seen some advantages that the teacher has; there are 
two things which she must not be: 

1st. She must not be a slave to methods. 

2nd. She must not be radical. 

What of this new profession called Pedagogies? It does not, as 
yet, meet with much sympathy among the laity, nor has’it helped 
to the intelligent criticism which schools need. The name, at least, 
is, unfortunate, for it smacks of a title long given over to derision ; 
does it not, to the popular mind, at least, mean more of what has 
been wittily called the ‘*‘ Company front and programme business ?” 

In Teachers’ Associations we hear a great deal about what they 
call methods. Now that is all right, I suppose, just as in a mer- 
chants’ union, the members should compare methods of preventing 
bad debts ; but having heard the shrewd suggestion, that what most 
teachers need is more to teach, rather than more ways of teaching, 
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we look in these associations for much eloquent pleading for culture 
for its own sake. We do not find it. There is some talk about 
learning in order to teach, but that is an unworthy estimate of the 
worth of knowledge. I fill up in order to draw out; then, of course, 
the cup I will never let brim over; that is waste; but the over- 
flow has in it the precious drops; the handful added to the legally 
full measure is worth all that is underneath. To work simply for 
a definite end near in view, is to defeat that end. We work for a 
distant, perhaps an unattainable ideal, and the intermediate steps 
are ours with an understanding possession that we never otherwise 
would have had. It is a miserable utilitarian idea, to value all we 
get only by what it will pay us in the using. It is like the woman 
who reads the reviews only to show off at the dinner-table. It is 
like the artist who studies the landscape only to paint it; something 
he misses, something more precious than what he gets. So we 
must learn and live, and fill without measuring, and give again 
without measuring; and none needs to learn this more than the 
teacher. With this fulness in herself she can help these young 
people through their studies to think out their life-questions, and 
the methods will take care of themselves. 

Again, we must not be radical. In radical there is a suggestion 
of rawness. Well tried things are better to give to untried minds ; 
and we must not lose the confidence of the conservative fathers and 
mothers, who, though perhaps not quick enough to catch the value 
of new ideas, have yet shown us the best in the old ones, working 
out in sweet and decorous lives ; and they have in their households 
the children who are most apt to fulfil our hopes of future citizens. 
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V. THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER AND AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
BY DR. J. M. GREGORY, OF CHICAGO. 
(Read September 8, 1880.) 


The American newspaper is the best index of American life. It 
is the fairest representative of the American people. Whoever 
would form a correct estimate of the spirit, genius and life of 
Americans must study carefully the various newspapers of our 
country. Our virtues and our vices, our thoughts and our 
opinions, our politics and our trade, our push and our pride, our 
weakness and our strength, our creeds, customs and civilization 
are all imaged in our innumerable periodical publications. 

The American newspaper press has no rival on earth in the 
volume and variety of its issues. It is asserted by good authority 
that the United States publish more newspapers than all other 
nations taken together. Were I now describing to a body of 
foreigners the extent of our newspaper issues I should awaken pro- 
found attention, if not also profound incredulity. Counting dailies, 
weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies, more than eight thousand 
different newspapers appear each week from our newspaper press, 
More than a thousand millions of copies of these papers are circu- 
lated annually. 

The variety of these papers almost equals their volume. The 
entire field of human thought and human interests is covered by 
them. No party but has its organ; no creed without its advo- 
cate. Every science and art has its medium; every department 
of business, manufacture and trade its advertiser. Social, scientific, 
moral, educational, religious, political and charitable societies and 
organizations publish newspapers devoted to their interests, and 
filled with their ideas. 

But to state the number and variety of our newspapers would 
not tell the whole story of the power of the newspaper press. One 
must note well the great army of writers who help to fill their 
columns. The long roll of editors, assistants, reporters, corre- 
spondents, critics, locals or items men, and contributors of all 
kinds, paid and unpaid, includes a large proportion of the talent of 
the country. The American who never writes for the papers is 
low down in the scale of intelligence. The regular writers for the 
newspapers of this country probably exceed 25,000 in number. 
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The best brain of the nation speaks through the newspaper press. 
The latest and freshest thought of the people is to be sought in the 
last paper issued. Doubtless malice and meanness, fanaticism and 
folly, falsehood and fraud, also find their way into the columns of 
the newspapers. They mix with our daily life and cannot be shut 
out of the utterances of the daily press. But truth and wisdom, 
practical sense and the love of public good, solid learning and 
courageous criticism are there in such force that we may easily 
forget, if not safely neglect, the bad elements which mingle with 
them. And who has not noticed the steady and marked improve- 
ment in our papers, both in moral tone and in literary taste and 
power? We must still deplore that so mnch finds its way into the 
columns of our political papers which we cannot wisely admit to 
our families. We may also condemn without stint the falsehood 
and vituperation with which some of these papers needlessly 
embitter our great political struggles, — making of them warlike 
‘‘ campaigns,” instead of grave and serious civic contests for 
principles and good government, as they ought to be. But these 
serious defects of our press the newspaper men deplore, and only a 
public sentiment, more educated and intelligent, can correct. 

It is not my purpose to eulogize the press, much less to malign 
it; it is the business of social science to take account of all great 
public forces, to mark their exact character and tendencies, and to 
learn the amount and direction of their power for good or evil. 
The American newspaper is at once the product and exponent of 
the American mind; no better, no worse. The good exceeds the 
bad in the newspapers, perhaps, in larger proportion than among 
the people, for vices seek seclusion, not publicity. 

In no other country does the newspaper exercise such power as 
in America. Americans live, work and think through the news- 
paper. Side by side with us, it marches along the pathways of 
our daily life, recording our doings, criticising our plans, acting as 
a public conscience, and placing its seal of shame or honor upon 
each chapter of our history as it transpires. Its presence is so 
obvious and obtrusive that no American forgets it, and men look 
to it as to another Providence, watching to reward their good 
deeds and punish the bad. Good men trust it as the arm of public 
power, and bad men fear it as the voice of public retribution. 
What wonder if it sometimes abuses this power to terrorize its 
antagonists, or those who have incurred the ire of its editors. 
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In great public crises and causes, its daily or weekly issues are 
battles, — battles none the less because its fire is delivered in 
silence. The battles of words and thoughts precede and determine 
the battle of votes. The victory is often lost or won before the 
dawn of the day which declares the result. 

The power of the newspaper is not the mere force of so much 
printed thought. It is the embodied power of the public life of the 
day. The presence of the millions of readers is felt behind the 
paper. Each reader feels that he is surrounded by an unseen 
multitude who are reading the same lines, and he even grows 
excited with the imagined responses of the great public to the 
words which are passing silently under his eyes. Though now the 
words of the writer alone, he knows that speedily they will be the 
words of a great multitude of readers. All the forces of current 
history pour themselves through the columns of the newspaper. 
All that stirs the people, all that touches the passions, the fears, 
the faiths, the hopes of mankind,—all these seek utterance through 
the press. The newspaper is the tongue of the nation, of the age. 
It is the speech of masses and communities. 

Force never remains idle. In earth or sky, in mind or matter, 
whenever a great force is abroad great results follow. It is impos- 
sible that so gigantic a force as that of the American newspaper 
press shall exist in such a country as ours without exerting a corre- 
sponding gigantic influence upon the character, affairs and destinies 
of the entire people. It cannot abdicate this power, and it must 
therefore be held strictly to account for the good or ill of its 
exercise. 

All things educate us. Country and climate, scenery and society, 
business and pleasures, life’s daily doings and daily encounters, all 
environments of matter or mind exert upon us silent, it may be, 
but plastic power. The newspaper voices all environments, and 
brings the educating force of them all to bear with an intenser 
powerfulness upon our minds and characters. 

None will doubt or deny the influence of the American press 
on the American people, though few have profoundly considered its 
depth and extent. It is more than an influence ; it is an education. 
Our free schools educate our children; but the newspaper is the 
school of American manhood. The free press is the necessary 
complement of the free school. Without the schools the press 
would lack readers. Without the press, the scholarship gained 
would fail of half its uses. 
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Before noting analytically the educating work of the newspapers, 
it is just, if not needful, to mention some other aspects of these 
papers, which lie in other directions, and which are necessary to 
their existence. 

1. The newspaper is, first of all, a business enterprise. Pub- 
lishers make newspapers to sell, just as hatters make hats, or shoe- 
makers make shoes. ‘The newspaper is merchandise made to suit 
the market. Those buy it who wish it, and the buyers take their 
choice of the wares offered. Without this commercial value the 
publication could not be sustained, and it would be as unwise as 
unjust not to take this fact into account. Newspaper makers, 
like other manufacturers, must consult popular tastes and market 
demand. 

2. But the newspaper is also a public agent. It offers to the 
public, for pay, certain services, such as the advertisement of com- 
modities, the announcement of public meetings, courts, elections, 
and sales. On this work, as an advertising medium and public 
herald, it depends for much of its support. 

These are the private and personal aspects of the newspaper, and 
so far as these are concerned it is the private property and business 
affair of its publisher. But to count the newspaper as merely a 
business enterprise, and to reckon with it only as such, would insult 
the public intelligence as much as it would trifle with the public 
interests and rights. It assumes public functions and responsibili- 
ties which none but a public teacher can hold. We cannot absolve 
men from the duties attached to positions which they voluntarily 
occupy. But the press is the professed, if not paid, advocate of 
whatever set of opinions it publicly accepts. It offers its columns 
as sources of public information. It speaks in print, and, therefore, 
with a supposed deliberation, candor, and honesty, such as men use 
under the most solemn circumstances. It is in this public character 
that it enters into the ranks of the world’s teachers, and becomes a 
public educator. We turn now to study it in this high aspect. 

Education has two main elements or factors — culture or disci- 
pline and knowledge. The one comes by fit exercise or training ; 
the other comes by whatever furnishes information — by observa- 

, tion, by reflection, and most of all, by reading. In the earlier and ; 
growing periods of life, the former is the more important aim of 
educational processes. Hence the schools lay just stress upon dis- 4 
ciplinary studies, — just, when these studies are not exclusive or | 
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excessive. But as life advances beyond childhood, knowledge 
rises in importance, and becomes finally the almost exclusive end 
of education. To the child the chief wants are growth and disci- 
pline; to the man, knowledge, and the power which knowledge 
gives. For the one, the school and the college; for the other, the - 
library and the newspaper. For the great, busy masses, no source 
of information — of facts, truths, and ideas—is more accessible, 
cheap, and popular than the newspaper. 

With all our schools we could never be an intelligent people with- 
out the newspaper. Even our books and libraries cannot so nourish 
and maintain the public intelligence. The newspaper is the 
people’s library. It is the cyclop:edia of the millions. The scholar 
and the professional man must necessarily read books. Woe to 
these men if they permit the newspaper to beguile them into any 
neglect of their professional reading. But to large majorities of 
the people the newspaper must and will furnish the greater part of 
their reading. Few can haunt the great libraries; but the news- 
paper pays its visits to nearly every household. 

Even the fragmentary and ephemeral character of its articles 
lends additional charms, if not additional utility, to the newspaper, 
for the masses of the people. It comes to them like their daily life, 
an unassorted mixture of facts and fancy, of prose and poetry, of 
the old and the new. ‘The freshness and variety lure the reader on, 
and win him into hours of reading where he would scarcely give 
minutes to a book. It meets the spare moments of the busy, — the 
odds and ends of time, with brevities which fit the leisure and feed 
thought. 

But the newspaper has another advantage over the book for the 
masses of men; its topics are the topics of the day. It deals with 
the questions of the hour. It talks to men of their business, their 
political party, their church, themselves. The men it describes are 
their contemporaries, their neighbors, perhaps. It thus adds some- 
thing of dignity to their daily lives, and turns the record of those 
lives into lessons of practical wisdom if not of science even. Thus, 
men are rescued from their dull obscurity and isolation, and made 
to play conscious parts in the great drama of passing history. 
Through the newspapers, as through living nerves, every citizen, 
however humble, is linked to the body of the public, and feels the 
thrill of every storm that smites, and every good that smiles upon 
it; catches the spirit of its power and greatness, and triumphs or 
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trembles in the mightier movements of the nation’s life. Nor does 
the influence of the paper upon its readers stop with the limits of 
the national territory. It passes the seas, and places its reader in 
the grand parliament of the world. He sits as judge over Russian 
and Turk; listens to the counsellings of Bismarck and Gladstone ; 
watches the struggles of France and Italy; penetrates the great 
Asiatic empires, and becomes in sympathy a citizen of the world. 
Sitting at his own bumble fireside, he takes large account of the 
common humanity. Who can doubt that the man himself becomes 
larger and stronger for these ideas, this daily outlook upon the 
grander movements of the habitable globe? 

We mount higher in our view. The newspaper of today chroni- 
cles the movements of thought as well as the movements of men 
and nations. It records for its readers the triumphs of science, 
and of art. It lectures to them upon the new literature and learn- 
ing. It becomes the people’s university. In-its columns, as in 
lecture halls, is taught the latest history, the newest politics and 
state-craft. The freshest discoveries and theories in science, the 
latest triumphs of invention in the arts, the last decisions in law, 
the problems of political economy, the investigations of medical 
science, the most advanced thought in sociology, philosophy, and 
theology, the great movements in commerce, agriculture, and man- 
ufacting arts, the movements of population, the growth of cities, 
the changes in governments, and all that belongs to the progress of 
man or of mind, find place in these perpetual schools and text-books 
of popular and life-long learning. 

An appeal to facts would not discredit this estimate of the edu- 
cating power of the newspaper press. Other things being equal, 
the man or family who takes and reads a good newspaper will be 
more intelligent than his neighbors who do not. The community 
in which the most newspapers are circulated will be found the most 
educated and enlightened. All will not learn everything that the 
newspaper teaches. Only a few attain the highest rank of scholar- 
ship in any school; but somewhere, in the great current and volume 
of the public mind, the manifold work of the press will show its 
fruits in each and every department of intelligence. Sift from the 
American people the foreign importations of non-reading masses, 
and the remainder will be found the best read and most intelligent 
population on the globe. As before stated, the American news- 
papers outnumber and outrunk, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
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those of all other countries combined. Amending the old motto, 
we may read, ‘* like papers, like people.” 

Let us be clearly understood. We do not advocate the news- 
paper as a substitute for schools, but as a complement of the 


schools. It can never supply the personal instruction needed by - 


little children, the thorough drill in elements needed by all, nor the 
complete and systematic statement and instruction in science, 
literature or art, which it is the business of the higher schools to 
give. But it can add power and efficiency to all these, and, above 
all, it can continue the education of all classes when the school 
days are done. 

We come now to our culminating thought, to the practical con- 
clusion of our long argument, to the duty of American newspapers 
towards American education. And we may advance to this point 
the more easily because of the known and natural sympathy of the 
newspapers of this country for the educational system of the coun- 
try. 

Education has been from the outset one of the declared public 
objects of the ‘American States. In the public mind of this country, 
there is a deep-seated conviction that education is one of the great 
blessings of human life, that it is the main support of civil society 
and government, and that it is the chief force in practical and 
profitable civilization. Let the average American citizen take 
careful account of his beliefs regarding education, and he will 
admit the truth of this statement. The American press does not, 
and will not, misrepresent the American people. With the miser- 


‘able exception of some bitter malcontent here and there, the writers 


of the press have given hearty and intelligent support to our insti- 
tutions of learning, high and low. 

The papers have also freely published educational news and 
essays, but they can do more. They ought todo more. They 
occupy a vantage ground, from which they can lend to the Ameri- 
can school systems a force which these systems can never hope to 
attain without such aid. In an important degree the newspapers 
of America hold its school interests in their hands. Let them treat 
public education as they do every other great public enterprise and 
concernment. Each great public interest has its representative in 
the corps of editors of our great metropolitan papers. They have 
their political editor, their commercial editor, their literary editor, 
their agricultural editor, their law reporter, and so on through every 
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line of public movement. Let them add now a competent educa- 
tional editor or reporter, one whose thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of his field shall enable him to gather and sift educational 
news, to explain aud criticise educational facts and theories, to 
answer wisely educational questions from whatever source, and to 
put into common and public speech the educational feeling and 
thought of his age. Such a writer will call forth other writers and 
observers. The small papers will follow the lead of the great 
metropolitan sheets, and there will be poured into the schools of 
the country the same spirit of energy and of improvement which 
the press has awakened in other public interests. Let the sharp, 
but intelligent criticisms of these educational editors be exerted 
upon our schools, and we shall no longer need or fear the occa- 
sional assaults which have of late half alarmed and half amused us 
by their half truths and half falsehoods. With such aid from the 
American newspapers, the American schools could be made to 
render double for the immense outlays of time, money and talent 
expended upon them. 

The press thus directed and the school system thus newly in- 
spired will mutually react. The papers will, as they ought, find 
their way into the school-rooms. The schools will be taught their 
uses, and will furnish them more interested and intelligent readers. 
In this mighty problem of the adequate education of our citizen- 
ship — a problem growing daily more important to the public — no 
new force seems nearer or fuller of promise than this. Let this 
gigantic array of the newspapers of America be set fully upon this 
work of popular education. Let the schools in turn introduce the 
newspaper among their text-books; let the children of the nation 
be taught to read these papers intelligently, thoughtfully, and 
critically, and we have at work in the press of this country, an 
agency never surpassed for the education of an enlightened free 
people. 


Nore. Although out of course in the order of time, it has been thought best 
to present here another view of the American newspaper, in the Essay of Mr. 
Godkin, which follows. 
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LIBEL AND ITS LEGAL REMEDY. 
BY E. L. GODKIN, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 
(Read September 9, 1880.) 


The subject of libel and its restraint by legal penalty is one of 
immense difficulty both in England and the United States, owing 
to the réle which has been assigned in both countries to public 
Opinion as represented by, or embodied in, the newspaper press. 
Restriction on the free expression of opinion through the press, 
and on the criticism in writing of public officers, is associated in 
all the best political traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race, with 
attempts to establish or maintain arbitrary government. As a 
consequence of this, it has been the policy of legislation, ever since 
the triumph of what may be called liberalism, — that is in this 
country, ever since the Revolution, and in England, ever since 
1815, — to encourage the press not to be afraid; to speak its mind 
freely about persons and things, and indeed, one may almost say, 
to take great risks in the matter of libelling, both as a sign and 
guarantee of freedom. An enumeration of the changes made in 
the law in both countries within the last century, in the direction 
of protecting and even stimulating newspaper boldness, would 
make it appear clearly enough that the press is not solely to blame 
for its own faults in the matter of excess. The tendency to excess 
has been fostered, and the proper legal treatment of libel made 
more difficult, in other ways also. As the influence of authority, 
whether in the form of religious belief, or of high social or official 
station, has grown weaker, we have come more and more to rely, 
for the sanction of our social morality, on the strong concentration 
of public opinion. This concentration of opinion against violators 
of received social morality is wrought mainly by the newspapers, 
and in fact, not to put too fine a point upon it, consists largely in 
what is familiarly known as “* newspaper attacks.” Thousands, if 
not millions, of good men sleep more comfortably because they 
think the newspapers are looking after the bad men, or at all 
events after the men they themselves do not like. Then, too, the 
newspaper press is placed in democratic countries which have 
adopted the system of frequent elections and short terms of office, 
in a position of great responsibility. It has been charged in these 
countries with that function of inspection and investigation towards 
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public servants which seems to be called for under all governments 
at the hands of some person, or body of persons, outside the 
regular administrative machine. Under the old monarchical 
régime, the sovereign discharged, or was supposed to discharge, 
the duty of seeing that ‘* none but good men got into office,” to use 
a now familiar phrase, and that men in office did their duty. This 
task, which is probably as important as any that a civilized society 
is called on to provide for, has in this country and in England 
been turned over to the newspaper editors, who are, in reality, a 
body of volunteer inspectors, who have to earn their bread by 
what we may call outside work, while serving the public. That is 
to say, they have to live by collecting and selling news, while 
devoting a large part of their time to watching and reporting on 
the character and conduct of public officers, from legislators to 
policemen. The contrivance is undoubtedly a clumsy one, and 
the work only indifferently done, but it is done under great diffi- 
culties, and no other mode of doing it has yet been thought of. 

The only really efficient examination of the character of candi- 
dates for office is made by the press, and the most powerful check, 
though not by any means the only one, in official misconduct, is 
the inquisitiveness and railing of the newspapers. This is, 
perhaps, not an admirable system of inspection, much less an 
ideal one, but it is the only one as yet devised, and it may be said 
that without it popular government, by frequent election, would 
hardly be possible in our time. Newspapers, however, could not, 
or would not, do this work if kept under close legal restraint. As 
a matter of fact, they are virtually exempt by law or opinion from 
all check in the matter of criticism of official persons. The public 
virtually says to them, ‘* Say everything that comes into your head 
about men in office; some of it, at least, will probably be true, 
and our interest will be served by having the truth come out in 
any shape.” 

So that, for one reason or another, there ‘is probably no legal 
line more difficult to draw than the line between what we call the 
freedom and the license of the press. A timid press would be 
useless as an exposer of abuses; a licentious press, on the other 
hand, causes great individual suffering. Three generations of 
lawyers and statesmen, here, and in England, have been trying to 
make up their minds which of the two they prefer, and in what 
manner they can best secure the object of their choice, but with- 
out much success. 
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We have talked thus far as if all libelling were done by news- 
papers. For the purposes of this paper, at all events, we will 
assume this to be true. Slander, or spoken defamation, contains 
in the eye of the law the same ingredients as a libel, but to become 
a libel, it has to be written or printed and put in circulation. It 
once figured prominently in the law reports, but is now very seldom 
the subject of legal pursuit. People care comparatively little 
what evil is said of them, as long as “it does not get into the 
papers,” as the phrase is. 

So much of whatever libelling is done in our time is done in the 
newspapers, and it is so necessary, to make a libel effective, that 
it should appear in the newspapers, that, although, strictly speak- 
ing, it may appear in a book, pamphlet, placard, or picture, the 
word libel conveys to most minds the idea of an attack on some- 
body in a newspaper, and nothing else. Some, indeed, whose 
antipathy to the press is unusually strong, often think of news- 
papers as simply instruments for the dissemination of libel, and of 
editors as persons who make their living by concocting libels. In 
fact, when we consider the enormous increase in the number of 
newspapers which has taken place within the last half century, 
and the extent to which vast communities now rely on them for 
nearly all they know, or wish to know, of what goes on in the 
world outside private houses, one is forced to admit that to no art 
has the progress of invention and the growth of population made 
such additions as to the art of holding persons up to public odium 
or contempt. Down to the beginning of this century, the power of 
any one person over any other person’s reputation or feelings, 
through what he might say or write about him, was very trifling. 
It could be exercised over only a very small area and within hear- 
ing of a very small number, and, as a matter of fact, a man could 
readily get rid of a damaged reputation by moving away a short 
distance. 

Now what is a libel? 

A libel, the books say, is a censorious, or ridiculing writing, 
picture or sign. It is a malicious writing, printing or sign, in- 
tended to blacken the memory of the dead, or expose the living to 
hatred, contempt or ridicule. It is a publication which has a 
tendency to injure a man’s reputation, or disgrace or degrade him 
in society, or lower him in the esteem and opinion of the world ; 
to hold him up to scorn, or make him infamous or odious; to 
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deprive him of the benefits of public confidence and social inter- 
course, or impeach his honesty, virtue or integrity, or publish his 
natural defects. In fact, if we were to infer the amount of protec- 
tion against libel afforded by the law from the comprehensiveness 
and liberality of the legal definitions of libel, we should conclude 
that this protection was complete, and that no one was ever libelled 
with impunity. In truth, however, there is probably no injury to 
which man is exposed in civilized society from which the law does 
so little to protect him. There are two ways known to American 
and English jurisprudence of punishing a libel: you may either 
procure the indictment of the libeller on a criminal charge, or you 
may sue him in a civil action for damages. The theory on which 
the law grants you your remedy in either of these courses, is very 
instructive. If you resort to the criminal charge, the law punishes 
the libeller, not on the theory that his crime consisted in hurting 
your feelings and lowering you in the estimation of your neighbors, 
but on the theory that he provoked you in a manner which might 
have led you to commit a breach of the peace, that is, to assault 
him or challenge him to fight. In other words, the proceeding is 
in principle simply a means of preventing a brawl. 

This was undoubtedly an advance on the earlier view, which did 
not regard slander as a fit subject for judicial cognizance at all, 
but left the slandered person to punish it by personal chastisement, 
and which still lingers as a curious survival of barbarism in nearly 
every civilized country, except England and the Northern States 
of the Union. At the South, there is today a strong feeling that 
there is something unmanly or discreditable in seeking redress for 
libel in the courts, instead of challenging the offender to single 
combat. In France a similar sentiment prevails. In fact, failure 
to punish a libel by combat seems, with a large portion of French 
society, to do a man more damage than any libel, however malig- 
nant. Mr. Hamerton, the well-known author and painter, 
describes, in a recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine, his ex- 
perience in seeking redress for a libel on him, printed in a French 
newspaper, in the city near which he was residing. He called on 
**a wise old lawyer” about bringing an action for libel. Said the 
lawyer at once, ‘‘ Nobody expects you to fight the editor; it would 
be doing him far too much honor; but you might, perhaps, chal- 
lenge one of the highly respectable gentlemen who keep the paper 
agoing with their money, and pay the editor todo their dirty work. 
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You might be able to get at one of them, I dare say, if it were 
agreeable to you.” Mr. Hamerton thereupon observed, that ‘* duel- 
ing was not much in his line,” and that ‘‘ Englishmen did not 
generally fight duels.” ‘* This,” he adds, ‘* was frank but impru- 
dent. The lawyer looked at me seriously and sadly. A gentle-- 
man who was not strongly disposed to fight a duel could scarcely, 
I perceived, expect to maintain a very high place in his esteem. . 

. . After a while he recovered from the shock, and said, ‘ Well, 
nobody expects you to fight with that rascally editor, at all 
events.’ ” 

That a man of good standing should wish to consult him about 
legal proceedings for libel did not, lawyer though be was, at first 
occur to him. Of course, the theory on which the indictment is 
formed, makes little difference, as long as it is laid before a jury. 
In practice, the jury deals with the offence as a simple injury, 
without considering, or being called on to consider, whether it was 
likely to have provoked a breach of the peace or not. But there 
is nevertheless a strong disinclination to punish libel as a criminal 
offence. Grand juries are reluctant, except in cases of great 
gravity and in which manifest and tangible injury has resulted, to 
find bills for libel. Libellers whom it is considered worth while to 
prosecute are often, in fact in most cases, persons with greater or 
less claims to social or political consideration, and the public is 
therefore somewhat shocked if they are sent to jail; and juries do 
not like to send them to jail. The punishment seems too great 
for the crime. In England, during the past year, one of the new 
class of newspapers called ‘society journals,” which make a 
specialty of collecting social tittle-tattle and scandal, went so far 
as to make direct and very revolting attacks on two women of 
considerable prominence in the fashionable world, and the editor, 
who was an obscure adventurer, was promptly prosecuted and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment with hard labor. ‘The suc- 
cess of this proceeding caused forthwith a large crop of criminal 
prosecutions for libels of a comparatively trifling character. The 
consequence was a proposal — though I do not know whether any 
action has as yet been taken in the matter, or not — to make the 
approval on the part of the attorney-general necessary to the 
institution of criminal proceedings for libel. Here, where such 
proceedings are always in the hands of public prosecutors, and 
where grand juries take on themselves more responsibility in the 
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matter of finding bills, this danger of abuse of criminal prosecution 
is not likely to arise. In fact, the tendency is in the other direc- 
tion. It may be said, indeed, that criminal treatment of libel is 
unsuited to our manners. Criminal proceedings must, in every 
country in which the jury trial exists, owe their efficacy largely to 
popular sympathy with the victims of a wrong. Now the great 
difficulty in punishing assaults on reputation in all Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and more especially in this, is that sympathy with the 
victims of this particular wrong is very deficient. One would not 
infer this from the amount of denunciation of slander, and the 
amount of lamentation over the license of the press one hears in 
every direction, and most people will, doubtless, at first blush, be 
inclined to deny it. But a little close observation of some of the 
phenomena of libelling will put it beyond question. When a man 
in good standing —and he is the only one who feels disposed to 
punish libel — finds his character assailed in a newspaper, his pain 
and mortification, unless he has been long before the public and 
has been hardened by it, are apt to be intense. He often suffers 
more, in many cases vastly more, than if he had been robbed of 
property. He fancies that everybody who knows him has read the 
libei, and has been deeply impressed by it. As he walks down the 
street he thinks that every eye is turued on him as the person who 
has been shown up by the Argus or the Cerberus. He hates to 
have his family see the article. He winces terribly when he meets 
anybody who refers to it. As a matter of fact, however, his 
friends care little or nothing about it. If the attack is very 
vituperative, they are amused by it. Unless it is supported by 
something in the way of documentary proof, their opinion of him 
is not affected by it. With the general public, who do not know 
him, it has simply had the effect of making the paper in which it 
appeared seem ‘** spicy.” It will very likely lower him in their esti- 
mation in some degree, but it makes nobody feel sorry for him. 
Those whom he consults as to whether he ought to take any notice 
of it are generally unanimous in advising him not to do so. 

Finally, let me say, — and this is a suggestive fact, — some of 
the most prominent newspapers in the country have laid the 
foundation of enormous commercial success by wholesale indul- 
gence in libel; they have found, in other words, steady and per- 
sistent attacks on the reputation of individuals to be the best 
mode of gaining the ear of the public and extending their circula- 
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tion. There could not be a more striking illustration of the 
feebleness of the support which the judicial machinery for the 
punishment of libel receives from public opinion. So that libel 
may be said to be the one wrong to which an individual is exposed 
in civilized life in which keenness of suffering does not count, 
either in the eye of the law or of the public, as an aggravation of 
the offence, and does not diffuse a vivid sense of common danger. 
Anglo-Saxon law, as well as Anglo-Saxon politics, has never 
taken much account of sentimental grievances; that is, of injury 
to the feelings. It cares for property greatly, and attacks on 
property move an Anglo-Saxon community to any needful extreme 
of severity in repression. It feels the deepest sympathy with the 
man who loses it, but it is unwilling to concern itself much about 
any man’s mental suffering, unless he can show that he is out of 
pocket by it. It requires that if he is hurt, even in the deepest 
recesses of his nature, he shall appraise his loss in dollars and 
cents before the law will bestir itself in his behalf. This appears 
very markedly in the other remedy for libel, the civil action. If 
2 libel attacks a man in his professional or official capacity, the 
law presumes that he suffers pecuniary damage from it. If it 
accuses a doctor of want of skill, the law assumes that he will 
lose patients by it. If it imputes ignorance to a lawyer, the law 
assumes that he will lose clients by it. Ifit impeaches the integrity 
or capacity of a public officer, the law assumes that he will suffer 
in his authority or influence, or in his chance of reélection or 
reappointment or promotion, and accordingly awards him pecu- 
niary compensation, the amount of which it leaves the jury to 
fix; though, for the reason I have already given, public officers 
very seldom seek redress in this way. 

Supposing, however, that the libel does not touch you at all in 
any professional capacity, or injure you in your business, but 
simply assails your character as a man or woman, and yet does 
not charge you with an indictable offence, — that is, if it simply 
goes to make you ridiculous or odious, or make you “ the town 
talk,” in a way which is not likely to have any direct effect on 
your success in your calling, or on your authority or efficiency in 
some public station, — the law calls on you for proof of what is 
called ‘* special damage.” It asks you how much, if anything, 
you have lost in consequence of the libel, and holds that if you 
cannot show that you have suffered any pecuniary loss, or the 
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equivalent of pecuniary loss, through the libel, you are entitled to 
no compensation, and the libeller deserves no penalty. The law 
reports and the text-books on slander and libel are full of the 
strongest assertions of the doctrine that the law protects property, 
not reputation. ‘* Special damage,” says one of the authorities 
(Townshend on Slander and Libel, § 198), *‘ consists in the loss 
of marriage, loss of consortium of husband and wife, loss of 
emoluments, profits, customers, employment, or gratuitous hospi- 
tality, or being subjected to any other inconvenience or annoyance 
occasioning or involving an actual or constructive pecuniary loss.” 
**All the cases,” said the judges in an action brought by a woman, 
*¢ proceed on the assumption that the plaintiff has sustained some 
pecuniary loss in consequence of the slander. It is not sufficient 
that she has fallen into disgrace, contempt, and infamy, and lost 
her credit, reputation, and peace of mind, or the society or good 
opinion of her neighbors [as a consequence of the slander], unless 
she has been injured in her estate or property.” (Woodbury v. 
Thompson, 3 N. H. 194.) 

It has been held, too, that where a woman was shunned by her 
neighbors, and turned out of a moral reform society, she had no 
remedy, because she could show no “special damage.” It has 
been held in another case, where a woman fell sick under a libel, 
that ‘‘as the law gives no remedy for outraged feelings or senti- 
ments, a sickness induced by mental distress in consequence of 
the language published, followed by inability to transact business, 
or expense for medical attendance, does not constitute special 
damage,” and that for such a libel no action would lie. (Ter- 
williger v. Wands, 17 N. Y. 54.) I have said already that editors 
are in popular estimation the great libellers of the day. There 
is probably no class of the community so much libelled,—of course 
by brother editors, — but they seldom or never sue for it. Indeed, 
an editor would have very little chance before a jury, in an action 
against a newspaper, so deeply rooted is the popular belief that 
his proper remedy is to libel back. There is one case on record, 
however, in which an editor did try to get damages for having his 
paper called a ‘low, ignorant, and scurrilous journal.” This 
language, one would think, must surely be actionable, as touching 
his professional standing, yet the court ruled otherwise. But it 
held also that to say that the circulation of his paper was small 
was actionable. So it seems to be law that you do not harm an 
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editor by saying that he publishes a paper not worth reading, and 
which ought not to be read; but that if you say that very few 
people read it you have to pay something by way of compensation. 
(Heriot v. Stuart, 1 Esp. Cas. 457.) As if to make assurance 
doubly sure, the law also holds that the mere apprehension of - 
special damage shall not entitle you to redress. It is not enough 
that the libel makes you fear that it may cause you damage, or that 
disinterested persons, like a jury, may consider your fear well 
founded. The damage must have actually occurred as the direct 
and provable consequence of the defamatory language of the libel. 

It is to be said for this special-damage rule that it prevents the 
bringing of suits for trifling causes, and in the days before libel, 
when people sometimes brought each other into court for mere 
street abuse, it may have been very useful in saving the time of 
judges and juries from being wasted on trumpery quarrels. But 
the invention of the daily newspaper has introduced an aggrava- 
tion of libel, or rather a new form of libel, for which the special- 
damage rule bars all remedy; I mean the aggravation which 
results from repetition. There are a thousand taunts, jeers, impu- 
tations, insinuations, and epithets which, if only flung out against 
a man once in the columns of the newspapers, will cause him, if a 
man of sense, little concern, and will attract but little notice, but 
which, if repeated day after day, or even very frequently, will 
occasion him and his family the acutest suffering, and end by 
making him a conspicuous object of public ridicule or odium. 
Almost every reader must have known of such cases. I knew of 
one, a few years ago, in which a citizen of high character and 
standing was tortured in this way for weeks, and had finally to beg 
for mercy from the editor through the intervention of a common 
friend. The thing said of him was too trifling for notice, had it 
been said once, but when reproduced every second or third day it 
became persecution of the most intolerable kind; and yet, as the 
law now stands, it would not have supported a civil suit for 
damages, and would have seemed absurd if made the basis of an 
indictment. It would be easy to illustrate much more fully this 
branch of the power over individual comfort possessed by the press, 
and which it can and does exercise without bringing itself within 
the operation of the law of libel; but every reader of the news- 
papers can do it for himself. In fact, we see every week, cases in 
which private individuals are injured in their reputation, — to 
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recur to the legal definitions of libel which I have already quoted, 
—or lowered in the esteem and opinion of the world, or made 
ridiculous by quickly repeated and widely circulated charges, or 
epithets, or imputations, of which the law, as it now stands, will 
take no notice, and which inflict no appreciable material damages. 
In Scotland, and I believe in every country whose jurisprudence 
is based on the civil law, the special-damage rule does not exist. 
There, to borrow Lord Kames’s words, * scandal, or any imputation 
on a man’s good name, may be prosecuted even when the scandal 
is of such a nature that it cannot be the occasion of any pecuniary 
loss. It is sufficient to say, ‘I am hurt in my character.’” 
Another authority says, that whatever causes ‘‘ uneasiness of 
mind” is actionable in Scotland, and I think this is the rule all 
over the Continent; but on the Continent libel is almost exclu- 
sively dealt with as a public wrong, like an assault. On the Conti- 
nent, the legal immunity believed to be enjoyed by the newspapers 
in this country excites surprise so great that a distinguished French 
publicist* has described the American press as ‘*‘ despotism tem- 
pered by assassination ;” his belief being that the only real remedy 
against libel enjoyed by the American citizen lies in the murder of 
editors. He relates, in illustration of this, that it is not uncom- 
mon for American newspaper offices to have a memorial marble 
plate over the door, inscribed with the names of the editors who 
have fallen in fight under the weapons of persons whom they have 
slandered, together with the date of each tragedy. The state of 
things in France is not much better than he imagines it to be here ; 
that is, the sword is still relied on there as the main defence, not 
only against attacks on character, but against persistent ridicule, 
or personal depreciation. That it is very effective in keeping 
down a mode of attack to which our newspapers resort much there 
is no question. A newspaper in France rarely ventures pertina- 
ciously to plague or tease aman. Nevertheless, the law does afford 
powerful protection to those who are not disposed for single com- 
bat, and it contains some provisions which have a certain value for 
us in the way of suggestion. As a general rule, Continental 
European legislation concerning the press is not of much value to 
Americans or Englishmen, by way either of suggestion or com- 
parison, for the simple reason that it is all based on, or has grown 
out of, the theory that the press is a necessary evil, and in practice 
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has to be treated as a nuisance, which must be mitigated, but can- 
not be wholly abated. The American and English legal view of 
the press, on the contrary, is now based on, if it has not grown 
out of, the theory that the press is performing a useful public 
function, in which, however, it is apt to commit excesses and make 
slips, which have to be treated with a certain indulgence. But 
there is one feature of Continental jurisprudence which does sup- 
ply matter for serious reflection, if it does not suggest a possible 
reform in our own law of libel. In our legal and political develop- 
ment, —if we may treat them as two different things, —— we have 
displayed a constantly increasing respect for the person; that is, 
for the human body. We forbid, or try to avoid, even in inflicting 
punishment, everything which may bring shame or dishonor to it. 
When punishment is corporal, as most punishment has to be, we 
make it as little corporal—if we may use the expression —as 
possible. 

There is probably no country in the world in which so much 
‘tenderness is shown towards physical peculiarities as in this; in 
which, in short, the person is so sacred. But it must also be said 
that respect has not increased for all that portion of the person- 
ality which is not physical or tangible, the tastes, habits, preju- 
dices, sensitiveness, manners, relations with friends and family, 
and the like, about which the civilized man ordinarily dislikes to 
talk to strangers or have strangers talk, which are roughly de- 
scribed by the term * private life,” and which, to every man who 
is worth much, make up by far the better part of his whole life. 
Nay, there are many reasons for thinking that it has within the 
last half century greatly diminished, and that the press is now in 
a fair way to make it a thing of which the coming generation will 
know but little. On this point something is undoubtedly to be learned 
from French jurisprudence, which puts it in every man’s power to 
prevent utterly those explorations of his private life which have 
lately become the fashion with a certain portion of our press, and 
which, especially in cases of bereavement or misfortune, give so much 
pain, —often as exquisite pain as mortals know. The French law 
forbids in any periodical the publication of anything relating to a 
man’s private life which is not actually before the courts in a crim- 
inal proceeding ; but the law is set in motion only at the instance 
of the person interested, and no proof of the truth of the statement 
made is permitted, or any discussion of the facts. All the com- 
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plainant has to show is that the newspaper spoke of matters in his 
private life. This has been so strictly construed by the courts 
that an editor was found guilty for announcing the names of cer- 
tain persons who had gone on a religious pilgrimage. The penalty 
is a fine, and also damages to the party aggrieved, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

We have got so far away, in our newspaper ethics, from the 
point of view on which this legislation rests that there are but 
few newspapers which do not, on the slightest pretext, publish 
everything that they can learn of all that portion of a man’s sphere 
to which he least likes to admit the world outside; and the prac- 
tice grows. It ministers to a popular taste which is as old as civil 
society. There never was a time when people did not enjoy hear- 
ing about their neighbor the things which they knew he would not 
like to tell them. But as long as our law has a policy, as long as 
legislation aims to favor particular manners or customs from a 
regard to the general good, we must admit that nothing is better 
worthy of legal protection than private life, or, in other words, 
the right of every man to keep his affairs to himself, and to decide 
for himself to what extent they shall be the subject of public obser- 
vation and discussion. 

There is another and probably removable defect in the existing 
legal remedy for libel, which is perhaps the most serious of any, 
and that is the slowness of the procedure. It may be said, in fact, 
that for libel no remedy is of any value at all which is not prompt. 
The law’s delays are of course always partially destructive of the 
redress which the law offers for any kind of injury. But in the 
case of libel it may be said, in the larger number of cases, to be 
wholly destructive. This is certainly true of all those cases in 
which special damage cannot be shown. The injury of libel lies in 
the publicity. It is the publicity which causes all the pain. If a 
person libelled can bring the case speedily before the court, while 
the matter is fresh in the public mind, the pain of the publication 
and the pain of the trial are merged; that is to say, the suffering 
of having to go over the subject in a trial in court, and thus make 
it still more public, will be no aggravation, or a comparatively 
slight aggravation, of the original suffering caused by the libel 
itself. ‘The libel and the remedy, then, form one and the same 
transaction. Moreover, a prompt trial, and a prompt trial only, 
makes the remedy complete as regards the vindication of character. 
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The public which reads the attack keeps it distinctly in its mind 
only a short time, and is disposed to watch its consequences only 
a short time. In a month, even, it will have ceased to remember 
much about it; but, unfortunately, it does remember something 
about it. It retains a vague impression that something unfavor- 
able was said of So-and-So, and that it never saw any answer from 
So-and-So. It goes about its business with a dim, hazy conviction 
that there is something wrong about So-and-So. In other words, 
his reputation is slightly damaged, and remains damaged with 
thousands who know little about him beyond his name and calling. 
Supposing that So-and-So has done the only thing in his power to 
set himself right, by bringing an action against the libeller, and, as 
is usual, the case cannot be tried for many months, he is met with 
two cruel advantages. One is, that the public interest in him and 
his troubles having died out, the trial excites little attention. and 
the report of it does not catch the notice of one-tenth of those who 
read the libel. The other is, that in seekirg his remedy, after this 
long interval, he actually renews his wrong. He finds himself very 
much in the position of a man who, having brought an action for 
assault and battery, is compelled to submit to another assault and 
. battery of the same nature before his case can go to the jury. He 
has to expose himself once more to that publicity in which the sting 
of the origina] libel lay, and may find it aggravated by additional 
ransacking of his affairs at the hands of the defendant’s counsel. 
Thousands are deterred from ever seeking legal redress for attacks 
on character by this slowness of justice. A man can wait patiently 
for the recovery of property. It is hard to wait; if he wins his 
case, however, his remedy is as nearly complete as human justice 
can make it. But if he has to wait long for the legal rehabilita- 
tion of his character, the remedy assumes, to a certain extent, the 
nature of an aggravation of his injury. It has been suggested, as a 
mode of meeting this defect in the law, that libel cases should have 
precedence of all others on the court calendars. That this would 
in some degree meet it is undoubtedly true, but everybody who 
has had any experience of legal proceedings knows that some of 
the longest and worst of the law’s delays occur before a case gets 
on the calendar at all. How these might be prevented, or whether 
they could be prevented, especially in cases in which the defendant 
undertakes to prove the truth of the allegations complained of, is 
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something which could be discussed adequately by a professional 
man only, and on this point I shall not attempt to dwell. 

They have in England a process for. punishing libel, which is 
what may be called the ** swell” gnode of doing it, and the one 
usually resorted to by persons who think they would be demeaned 
by going into a police court in quest of an indictment, or by bring- 
ing a civil action for damages, supposing the language complained 
of to be actionable. It consists in applying to the court of Queen’s 
Bench for what is called a criminal information. This has to be 
done on affidavits, and into the affidavits the complainant can put 
what he pleases; in fact, his complete answer to the libel. The 
defendant either resists the application, or withdraws his libel, by 
affidavit also. In this way the whole case gets before the court and 
the public at once, as far as it can be produced without hearing 
testimony, and while the matter is fresh in the public mind. This 
has undoubted advantages in the matter of speed, such as are not 
afforded by any other process either in this country or that. 

It is open to any one to say that he thinks the present procedure 
is good enough, and that the evils of libel are not great enough to 
call for any change. With those who are of this way of thinking 
Ido not argue. I am addressing those who think that the private 
character and individual peace of mind are things for which a 
civilized community is bound to provide, if need be, by extraordi- 
nary precautions, and that no adequate adaptation of the law to 
the greatly increased power over private character and individual 
peace of mind, which has been lodged in the hands of newspaper 
editors and proprietors, by the growth of newspaper circulation, 
has as yet been made amongst us. Though such adequate adapta- 
tion may be very difficult, or indeed impossible, yet something in 
that direction is possible, and deserves far more attention, both 
from lawyers and legislators, and from editors, than it has yet 
received. The press has no longer anything to fear from legal 
restriction of any kind, as regards its influence or material pros- 
perity ; while the community has a good deal to fear from what 
may be called excessive publicity, or rather from the loss by indi- 
viduals of the right of privacy. 

But it would be unfair to close without venturing to assert that 
the power over the individual peace of mind and private character, 
lodged now in the hands of editors, is not on the whole abused to 
anything like the extent to which it might be abused, considering 
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how little the law does to prevent its abuse, and how much the 
public curiosity, in its lowest form, tends to stimulate its abuse. 
On the contrary, I think no class of the community makes so 
remarkable a display of successful resistance to temptation as the 
editors of the daily papers, considering how much they hold in 
their hands and dispense of what their fellowmen both ardently 
desire and greatly fear, and considering the lack of sympathy, of 
which I have already spoken, which is usually felt by his friends 
or neighbors for the victim of newspaper attacks or explorations. 
I may add, that deliberate assaults on character, which have little 
or no foundation, and for which all redress in the shape of edi- 
torial correction is refused, arerare. No accurate estimate of them 
can be formed from the number of libel suits brought, because a 
very large number of these suits are brought by persons who have 
not the least intention of pushing them to trial; and this, not 
because they shrink from publicity, but because they know that 
judicial inquiry would leave them worse off than ever. The com- 
mencement of the suit is intended to produce the impression that 
there exists a complete answer to the charge, which the indignant 
plaintiff will lay before the public at the proper time, but he really 
does not anticipate that this proper time will ever arrive. 
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PAPERS OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 
I. ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


[At a meeting of the Social Economy Department of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, held in Boston, March 20th, it was 
voted, that R. T. Paine, Jr., Esq., of Boston, Miss Anna Hallo- 


well, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, of Indianap- 
olis, be appointed a committee to prepare one or more papers on 
the subject of ‘‘Associated Charities,” with power to fill vacancies 
and to increase their number. Subsequently the committee added 
to their number, Rev. D. O. Kellogg, of Philadelphia, and Rev. S. 
H. Gurteen, of Buffalo. For the better presentation of the sub- 
ject as a whole, it was divided up among the members of the com- 
mittee. The Papers will therefore be presented in this form : 


A. THE OBJECTS, PRINCIPLES AND ADVANTAGES OF AS- 
SOCIATION IN CHARITIES. 
BY REV. D. 0. KELLOGG. 


B. GENERAL AND SPECIAL METHODS OF OPERATION. 
BY REV. OSCAR C. MCCULLOCH. 


C. THE NEED AND WORK OF VISITORS. 
BY R. T. PAINE, JR., ESQ. 


D. THE CARE AND SAVING OF CHILDREN. 
BY MISS ANNA HALLOWELL. 
It is with regret that the committee found it could not have the 
advantage of the large knowledge of principle and method which 
the Rev. S. H. Gurteen could give. His absence in England pre- 


vented his tracing the results of the work so far as they can be 
given. | 


A. THE PRINCIPLE AND ADVANTAGE OF ASSOCIATION IN 
CHARITIES. 
BY REV. D. O. KELLOGG, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(Read Friday, September 10.) 

The industrial resources of society are called into use by neces- 
sity. Men’s physical wants are imperative, and must be supplied. 
To do this requires the exercise of man’s productive powers, and 
these powers submit themselves rapidly to great economical laws 
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which constitute the science of wealth. One of the earliest of 
economical forces affecting production or human industry, is that 
of association. Barter, the primitive form of trade, is a form of it. 
It works, at once, a subdivision of labor, the parties to the trans- 
action exchanging what each can most easily acquire, and finding 
a profit in it. From so simple a beginning, the industrial world 
has grown into a marvellously complex organization, of which the 
rapid expansion predicts the day when the entire globe will be but 
one gigantic factory. The farmer of Minnesota sows his grain in 
coéperation with the factory hands of Lowell, who spin and weave 
his clothing, and with the meat-packer of Cincinnati or Chicago, 
who feeds him. He markets his grain with the help of the miller ; 
the merchant makes his exchanges for him, the transporter places 
his produce where it is needed, the banker draws against it in set- 
tlement, and the process ends, perhaps, in the tea brought from 
China to his table. At each stage of the series of transactions, a 
number of distinct interests are focussed, the influence of which is 
felt over continents and hemispheres. And the more the inventive 
genius of man has achieved, the more it has organized, and ex- 
tended this industrial association. By means of subdivided duty, 
of multiplied exchanges, of vast areas and diverse peoples brought 
into a common system, the energies of man are saved from waste, 
wealth is increased, and the foundations are laid for a higher intel- 
lectual and social life. Under such industrial conditions, the 
science of political economy becomes possible. 

But the weal of society embraces vastly more than so-called 
wealth. Man has in his nature other resources to expend in the 
building of higher social conditions, than his powers of industrial 
production, although the two domains are closely related. Indus- 
trial faculties are to the moral qualities, as the barometer to the 
atmosphere, marking in its changes the varying conditions of the 
air. We are ever finding out, more and more, that there are 
‘* moral risks” in all forms of business, that integrity and under- 
standing and faithfulness have a commercial value, that no system 
of political economy is adequate which ignores ethics and educa- 
tion. 

While the employment of the productive energies of society is 
largely controlled by the necessities arising from appetites and 
ambitions, the development and application of its moral resources 
are regarded as a matter of charity. When a man ceases to be a 
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machine whose out-put is merchantable, and is esteemed worthy of 
education and personal improvement for his own sake, then he is 
an object of solicitude to thé humane spirit, rather than of calcula- 
tion to the economical mind. Of course, this distinction is only 
approximate and general, for this paper recognizes that there is a 
law of economy in beneficence, and one which is of invaluable 
effect, having in its keeping a new age of humanity. It is sufficient, 
perhaps, to say that by common consent, the welfare of men out- 
side of their industrial life, is regarded as a question of charity. 
But of recent years there has arisen in many minds a new concep- 
tion of charity. In its lowest degradation, the term meant a class 
of actions done without remuneration, for the relief of suffering or 
depression. A better sense of the term is a sentiment of kindness 
or benevolence. The higher conception of it is a Jaw of love. As 
a class of external deeds, the value of it lay in the doing of them, 
without much regard to their motive or effects. The actor might 
perform the charitable works for his own moral cultivation, for his 
own reputation, or as deeds of supererogation. In so far as their 
reflex action is the end sought, they are in violation of that charity 
which ‘‘ seeketh not her own.” Genuine charity must consider 
well what is the effect of her actions, and that not upon the 
mover of them, but upon the objects of them. 

Charity as a sentiment relegates the deeds thereof to individual 
impulse, if not caprice. It tends to isolated work, and recognizes 
no law of self-restraint for the actor. But, if charity is a law of 
love, then it gives rise to a system. For law is the formula of 
science ; at least, it is such in sociology, if it be not on the statute- 
book. Law is the statement of an order or a process, and it is 
discovered by the human mind through experience. It presupposes 
observation, classification, generalization. Charity has its laws 
which can only be detected by a study of past experience. It is, 
therefore, a science, — the science of social therapeutics. Again, 
as art is the application of science, it follows that there can be no 
true art of charity until its laws are formulated. Until this is done, 
benevolence is not much else but quackery, however amiable its 
motive. Indeed the true impulse of love cannot rest until it has 
found its science; for it cannot stop short of effective methods and 
sound principles. 

From these premises, it will be easy to see that charity organ- 
ization is as practicable as industrial association; that, as there is 
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an economy to rule benevolent endeavor, it is an economy higher 
than that of production; for, while it increases that, it also has 
results in the intelligence, morality and happiness of society. 

All forms of religious thought recognize the duty of charity, but 
no oracles have as yet revealed the methods of its application. Its 
laws we must gain, as we do the laws of all other sciences. They 
must be founded on the widest attainable observations conducted 
with accuracy and vigorous common sense. Out of a careful study 
of an experience not only in the past, but spread over the widest 
area, and gathered under diverse conditions, must come a knowl- 
edge of the wisest methods of charity. Now, no individual experi- 
ence is great enough to enable one to come at the best results. He 
who, in his self-sufficiency, will work alone, deprives himself of all 
the advantages of others’ toil, and keep his efforts in the plane of 
petty and primary experiment. No man in these days can be a 
proficient student or artist who works alone. All scientific investi- 
gators are, the world over, a community. Each branch of research 
creates a school or association, in which the investigations of one 
become the property of all. The star-gazer who despises the 
labor of Kepler, Newton and Herschel in the past, and who ignores 
the observations made at Washington and Greenwich, who will 
make his own charts and instruments, will not become an astrono- 
mer of any eminence or usefulness. He walks among uncertainties, 
where a firm path has been trodden out for him. His labor is 
obsolete, feeble, unproductive. The analogy holds good in the 
solution of our grave social problems. Charity, which rules the 
resources of mental and moral improvement, is not a theory, but a 
science; its art is not a revelation, but an applied science; its 
study is inductive; its methods are to be drawn from experience. 

There may seem a danger in thus placing benevolent exertion 
under law. In general formulas the individual may be in danger 
of passing from sight, and machine-like processes may take the 
place of sympathetic action. But were this danger more real than 
it is, we should have to weigh and determine whether the greater 
evils were on the side of uninstructed impulse, or of studious, sys- 
tematic work. It is not true that the best motives of the human 
heart are deadened or dissipated because they are taught how to 
be most skilful and efficient. On the contrary, nothing checks 
generous dispositions so much as disappointment, and the painful 
discovery that their schemes to cure an evil have only exacerbated it. 
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We have spoken of social therapeutics as an inductive science. 
Induction is not an ignoring of individuals and particulars, but the 
reverse. Its value depends on the accurate, painstaking study of 
detail, which is essential to improved methods of charitable action. 
The philanthropist who keeps his own methods and their results 
out of sight, not only puts himself at a disadvantage, but he 
abstracts from the general cause the benefit of his successes. On 
clear general principles it may be held to be desirable that philan- 
thropists should be a community. Instead of a poor sectarianism 
of charitable effort, where petty societies work in the dark, igno- 
rant of one another’s methods, suspicious of each other, rivals for 
patronage and for advertising statistics, shrinking from criticism, 
solicitous neither to apply right principles nor to correct mistakes, 
there should be a community of philanthropists in which the expe- 
rience of one enriches them all,— where charity is studied as a 
law of love, and that law obeyed as the voice of God. 

There is another important line of thought leading directly to 
the organization or association of charities. Social evils are what- 
ever things work against the common welfare of men. Society is 
a unit, — a solidarity, of which individuals are a part. The person 
gains his highest development in that unity. Now, vice is a dis- 
solvent of social bonds. It incapacitates a man for living in a 
healthful, progressive society, and it is outlawry. Also poverty is 
weakness. When one cannot maintain his place in a community, 
but falls out of its activity as inefficient, or useless to it, he is poor. 
Pauperism is unsocial, too. The remedy is to replace the fallen 
and the incapable in sound social relations, and to maintain them 
there as honorable, active factors in common life. Such is the end 
proposed by the reformatory prisons and schools of the State. 
The criterion of their success is their capacity to restore their 
inmates to society, as the just and forcible expression goes. In this 
problem there are two elements. Where persons have become 
incapable of self-control, or steadiness of effort, or where they are 
hardened against moral influences, restraint must be invoked. 
For both these classes, and for the incompetent ones, there must 
be education. Even where incompetency has arisen from bodily 
defect, much has been done to overcome it by education, as in the 
cases of the blind and deaf, and more rarely among persons of 
feeble intellect. 

The kind of education required is not that of the text-book, nor 
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of the industrial school, so much as it is that furnished by the 
great school of society. Defective classes are not a social evil ; 
but pauperism is, and it is a sign of moral weakness. The weak 
and depressed, and all the victims of unsocial habits, need to be 
awakened to a proper love of approbation from their fellow men, 
to have their hearts kindled to a sympathetic glow by neighborli- 
ness and respect; to be quickened to hope by examples among 
their associates of courage, versatility and self-reliance; to see a 
world of pleasure and honor opened to them in the companionship 
of the refined and the pure-souled. To these add suitable indus- 
trial training; but without the other this will be of small avail. 
The higher mental and moral resources of society must be brought 
into action. Qualities of mind and heart are learned not only by 
imitation, but by contagion. There can be no over-estimating the 
value of bringing men into contact with noble natures, in whom 
they find higher standards of motive and character than their own, 
and yet not impracticable for them. The educational power of 
association is of incalculable strength. These remedial measures 
require the largest concert of action in the community. The 
moral resources of society are frittered away when not harmonized 
and governed by enlightened views. There can be but imperfect 
repression exerted upon the vicious without the concurrence of 
almost a nation. Unequal restraints in different districts, or in 
the various elements of society, only render outlaws migratory. 
That repression which makes the trades of imposture and immor- 
ality unprofitable and unattiactive, must be general. If charitable 
persons and institutions are to cease making their aid a premium 
on vice, they must act in concert. 

During the railroad riots in Pittsburg, in 1877, there appeared 
upon the scene strange faces gathered from all directions. Out- 
casts and vagrants and outlaws came to plunder and burn, know- 
ing that in the confusion of the hour they could enjoy impunity for 
their passions and their crimes. Wherever there is anarchy, there 
the lower natures of men spring into violent activity. The anarchy 
of charity gives rise to disorder and encourages evil. The ener- 
gies of society, dispersed or antagonistic, or paralyzed by discord, 
rivalry and suspicion, are of little avail. Mutual understanding, 
codperation and intelligence, based on wide experience, will set 
the recuperative forces of the commonwealth in effective operation, 
and the benevolent dispositions of mankind will be increased in 
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proportion as effectiveness and blessing wait upon their efforts, and 
the disappointments of crude experiments cease. 

One further thought remains. The organization of charity must 
not be regarded as the attempt to set on foot new agencies of relief 
or of education, but to systematize the institntions now existing, 
and to promote concord of endeavor. It is a reaching after a 
more perfect benevolent organization of what already is. The 
higher movement must spring out of what has preceded it. It 
would be unhistorical and revolutionary to attempt to displace old 
agencies by new measures. That would be to increase confusion, 
to augment the evil that a more perfect association aims to cure. 
The need of the hour is a wider and nobler concord of thought 
and plan in dealing with the depressed and degraded. The day is 
coming, doubtless, when the same wisdom which has given this 
generation its wonderful industrial complexity and development. 
will preside over the administration of charity. The current has 
set notably in that direction within the past few years, and invari- 
ably with encouraging results. It seems as if the tendency must 
continue to strengthen, until all intelligent and earnest philanthro- 
pists recognize in charity laws, founded in noble self-denying love, 
and in their vocation of benevolence, a bond of concord and mutual 
helpfulness. Before their unity and growing experience, evils that 
seem now appalling, must lose something of their obstinacy and 
virulence. 
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B. GENERAL AND SPECIAL METHODS OF OPERATION IN THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CHARITIES. 


BY REV. OSCAR C. McCULLOCH, OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


(Read Friday, September 10.) 


The objects sought, the guiding principles, and the advantages 
looked for, having been detailed, it remains to consider the 
methods by which these principles may be carried out and the 
results obtained. It can at least be claimed for this movement 
that it is putting into action certain suggestions given by Paul, — 
‘*That your love may abound yet more and more, in knowledge 
and in all judgment, that ye may prove things that differ.” For 
“knowledge” read “ wisdom,” and for ‘*‘ judgment” ‘ practical 
sense,” and we have the foundations for a wise administration laid 
for us, in love, wisdom, and common sense. But further it is 
claimed, that this is but an attempt to do in charity what is done 
in commerce and industry, — so to arrange its different agencies, 
and sv to codrdinate its different forces as to attain a certain end 
with the least possible waste of energy. 

The methods of reaching the objects aimed at must differ in 
different cities with the problems of social life which are peculiar 
to each city. The methods are many, the principle is one. This 
principle is the complete severance of charitable relief and other 
charitable work of the society from all questions of creed, politics 
and nationality. The general methods are :— 


1. The Codperation of all Charitable Agencies. 

2. A System of District Offices. 

3. A System of Registration to prevent Imposture and to 
determine the Amount of Charitable Aid given as a whole, and 
the Source whence received. 

4. The thorough Investigation of each Case, and suitable 
Action thereon, according to its Merits. 

5. The Obtaining of Adequate and Immediate Relief for the 
Worthy and Unfortunate Poor. 

6. A System of Visiting which shall substitute Friendliness for 
Alms, and induce to Thrift, Self-Respect and Better Modes of 
Life. 

7. A careful study of the Causes of Poverty and Pauperism, 
and of the Best Methods of dealing with Destitution and Degra- 
dation. 
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I. GENERAL METHODS. 


Codperation among all charitable agencies is the first thing 
to be attempted. It will be a long time before all charities will 
codperate. Suspicion, prejudice, religious or political bias, tra- 
ditional customs and personal jealousies will long prevent a com- 
plete association. But good work can be done if a few coéperate, 
and the inherent truth in the idea, when wisely administered, will 
prevail. As most cities distribute money to their out-door poor 
and maintain others in institutions, it is necessary to secure 
codperation (1) of the city overseer, the superintendents of the 
poorhouses, the city hospital and the free dispensaries; (2) of 
the mayor, chief of police, and heads of various correctional and 
reform institutions; (3) of the private charities, relief agencies, 
provident societies, orphanages, homes, retreats and hospitals; (4) 
of the churches, and (5) of private citizens. 

So many as will associate themselves together for the attain- 
ment of the object, and under the direction of the principles, 
constitute the Charity Organization Society, or Associated Chari- 
ties. According to the Constitution of the London Society, and 
that of others, the unit of organization is the district committee, 
a society being the union of a certain number of these committees. 
But, as a matter of fact, the movement begins as above outlined, 
and the creation of district committees occurs later. From the 
society, as thus organized, an executive committee, or council, is 
chosen, whose work will be described later. 

Two cautions must be given. Do not expect every one to see 
at first the advantage and value of such association. It is by 
constantly reiterating the objects and principles, by working ever 
so little territory thoroughly, that the result is effected. The 
workers in this movement must be those who do not grow tired of 
their project. They must possess the gift of continuance. Again, 
too much must not be attempted at first. The society must grow 
from within. It must educate its workers and create its instru- 
ments. It must have coherence. The educated worker, when 
once taken possession of by the idea and the method, can never 
leave it. But many who enter it enthusiastically, running well at 
first, soon fall away. Work largely attempted and then ill done, 
and then finally relinquished, is a confession of defeat. The success 
of the movement will depend upon 
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THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


Here the principles which should guide, and the methods deter- 
mined upon, are put into practical operation. Poverty, pauperism 
and distress in their manifold forms are here acted upon in their 
individual phases. The value of the principles, the possibility 
of the object, the wisdom of the methods, are here crucially tested. 
The committee is constituted of certain members of the society 
living in the district. This district may be one of the wards or 
precincts ; it should be so small that it can be thoroughly known. 
The dwellers in each street, alley, and court, are to be known as 
to their economic condition as well as a political party knows the 
political condition of award. The district office, centrally located, 
is supplied with its capital of information received from the cen- 
tral office, and with the necessary forms and books. 

The greatest importance attaches to the office of paid superin- 
tendent. This officer is the medium through whom the cases 
come before the committee, and through whom the decision of the 
committee is carried out. This superintendent must be a wise 
man, humane and practical. A cheap man will not do. It is no 
place for a man whose friends wish to provide a place for him. 
Consider the duties of such a man. He is to listen to the story 
of the applicant ; to judge by that fine tact which experience gives 
between the real and simulated need. The education of an 
impostor is a very complete one. Mr. Jingle and Mr. Trotter are 
not confined to Pickwick Papers. ‘They are met with in real life. 
The superintendent must then search the records, must visit the 
homes, pick up information among the neighbors, write to the 
addresses. He must know the institutions, the asylums, the relief 
agencies and their condition of giving alms. All these and other 
duties pertain to the office. The man chosen, then, must be a 
good man, one who will treat the poor with respect and yet act 
with judgment. To him should be paid a salary large enough to 
draw the man to the position, using all his time, and insuring his 
continuance. 

The district committee, when fully organized, should include 
representatives from all charities, official and private, in the 
district. It meets as often as need may require. Individual 
members are in the office dail. to give advice to the superintend- 
ent. Cases freque~tly come up, demanding immediate attention,— 
sickness, accident, the stranger. Grants of money sufficient for 
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the urgency are made and reported to the committee at the next 
regular meeting. It will be remembered that the society, as such, 
gives no aid. It obtains aid from some one or more of the codper- 
ating societies, but ** grants” are made for emergencies from funds 
raised for that especial purpose. Composed, as such a committee 
is, of practical business men and practical earnest women, it is 
evident that the decision upon any case in question will be just 
and wise as well as humane. It is not long before the condition 
of their district is well known, and the agencies for helping 
brought to bear which will make permanent improvement. Acting 
in association with the district committee is a corps of friendly 
visitors. 

The need and work of this band will be treated of in the paper 
following this, by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of t'e Boston Society. 

Thus by the codperation of existing charities, by consideration 
of and action upon poverty and pauperism in the mass, by the 
formation of district committees for consideration of and action 
upon poverty and pauperism in the individual and by organizing 
bands of visitors to watch over individual cases during long 
periods of their history, the Associated Charities movement seeks 
to effect its object, —the permanent improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor. 


II. SPECIAL METHODS. 


The names Council, Executive Committee, and Board of Direc- 
tors, are given to the central organizing and administrative body. 
This body has control of all questions of principle which may 
arise, of all matters relating to the work of the society generally, 
and the strengthening and consolidation of the work of the dis- 
trict committee. In endeavoring to effect its object the society 
must first distinguish the impostor from the honest poor. This is 
its detective work. The first word is Investigate. Its rule and 
suggestion is, No relief (except in extreme cases) without previous 
and searching investigation. ‘*The open hand must be guided by 
the open eye.” 

REGISTRATION. 

In order to know who are the worthy and the unworthy, the 
society has in its central office a more or less complete registra- 
tion of all applicants for relief, as they come before the public. 
This system of registration is best understood by comparing it 
with a commercial agency, whose books hold information as to 
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the churches and business and personal habits and history of all 
persons in the country. From many sources it brings together 
facts which enable its patrons to give or refuse credit intelligently. 
To this end the following system of registration is adopted : 

(1) The names of all applying for or receiving official out-door 
aid are entered. In the office in Indianapolis, transcripts of their 
history, as they appear on the books of the township trustee, are 
taken. Related families are grouped together. 

(2) The names of all persons receiving aid in the various insti- 
tutions (or in-door) are entered. These include the dispensaries, 
the hospital, the almshouse, etc. 

(3) All persons relieved by associations, societies, guilds, 
churches, so far as they codperate, are registered, also 

(4) All persons relieved by private charities, so far as can be 
ascertained. 

(5) All persons in penal and reformatory institutions, and 
passing through the courts. 

All these are entered upon special and separate books. 

In the attempt to secure these statistics the society encounters 
the prejudice, neglect and indifference incident to such under- 
takings. ‘The importance is not seen. ‘The confidential treatmeut 
accorded to such statistics is not understood. When most suc- 
cessful they will be still incomplete; yet the results are most 
important. 

The statistics thus gathered are then posted upon cards alpha- 
betically arranged, or into a “‘ general index.” The index is thus 


arranged :* 
*GENERAL INDEX. 
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This means that Anna Brainard has applied at the district office. Her record 
number there is 187. She has received aid of the county, see page 319. The Benevo- 
lent Society has helped her, see page 131; and she has received aid of several citizens, 
see pages 18, 34 and 42. She has lately been in the station house on a charge of 
drunkenness. 
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When all the statistics are posted, the extent of poverty, the 
sources from which aid is being received, and the amount of that 
aid are easily seen and wonderingly inspected. For it gives as 
results the following :— 

1. It reveals, according to its completeness, the extent of poor 
relief in the city. 

2. It reveals the overlapping or the receipt of aid in the case 
of any individual from more than one source. 

3. It reveals the amount of aid received by any one family. 

4. It shows family lines, grouping together those related by 
marriage and descent. 

5. It shows the pauper or crime history of those families, 
tracing them into prison, almshouse, reformatory or refuge. 

6. It gives histories of families and individuals, from which to 
deduce the causes operating to bring a family down; causes of 
heredity, association, etc. 

7. It outlines the methods to be taken to elevate a fam‘ly, or 
an individual, now degenerating, or remove another from evil 
associations. 

The information thus acquired is confidential as regards the 
public. But it is placed at the disposal of those whom it concerns. 
The city poor officer, the various churches and societies, and 
benevolent individuals, can all make use of it. Does a beggar tell 
a pitiful tale, the truth of it may be discovered from the society’s 
register; or the society will at once investigate the case free of 
charge, and report in writing. No single society or agency can 
have as complete a record of a case, since they have not the sources 
from which facts are gathered. The information is used also as a 
basis for warning the public against certain impostors and street 
beggars. But it becomes of especial value when it is given to the 
district committees. From the names in the index those are 
selected who live in a certain ward or district. This list 
becomes the “plant” or capital of the committee, giving the 
information in advance of the character and condition of those 
with whom they will be soon enrolled to deal. 

To the registry, as thus made up, continual additions are made 
by the daily, weekly, or occasional reports of applications made 
to the different codperating societies. Exchanges of information 
are made, after the manner of a clearing-house, by ‘ duplicate 
lists.” 
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DISTRICT COMMITTEES AT WORK. 

Leaving the work of the Council for a time, let us study the 
district committee in its actual working. 

In District No. 1, Indianapolis, the method of procedure is as 
follows :— 

The name and address of the applicant are entered upon the 
applicant book. Then in the record book are entered those facts 
which it is thought necessary to know. These are: birth-place ; 
previous residence; time in city; landlord; physician; age; 
name of woman before marriage ; occupation ; income ; children, — 
their names, ages, schools, earnings; rent and rent due; pawn 
tickets ; help, if any, received from any other source; relations in 
the city or elsewhere able to assist. The applicant’s own state- 
ment of condition and need is then taken down, with the names of 
any references he or she may be able to give. If the case is 
known and there is immediate need, the superintendent can grant 
immediate aid, reporting the same at the weekly meeting. He 
makes a personal visit to the house, and verifies, as far as possible, 
all the statements. The references, physicians, landlord, and 
minister, are written to on forms which contain a prepaid answer- 
blank, to ensure response. The police are interrogated, and the 
official register of public relief, or the filed transcripts in the office, 
are then examined. All these are entered in the record, and 
become a full and comprehensive history of the case. With the 
results thus obtained, the case is brought before the committee. 
This committee is composed of representatives from the township 
trustee’s office (our poor office), the Benevolent Society (our prin- 
cipal relieving agency), the Flower Mission, from several of the 
churches, and, in addition, several individuals. The case brought 
up is carefully and kindly considered. Each individual is treated 
with respect, and with the desire to do that which shall perma- 
nently help him. Is he worthy or unworthy? If worthy, is there 
real need or only fancied? If aid is required, of what kind? — 
employment? food? fuel? medical attendance? nursing? institu- 
tional? and from what source? If resident for one year, then the 
township trustee is the proper source. If here only a short time, 
the Benevolent Society. If sick, the dispensary physician must 
aid; the flower mission visit, taking food, ice, milk, flowers, etc. 
It will be seen that there is no delay, no referring of the applicant 
from one society to another. The societies are here represented, 
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and at once assume the care of the case. If one society cannot 
give all the aid required, others combine ; so that immediate relief 
and adequate aid are given. If employment is needed, the name 
is taken by some member, is also entered upon the book of the 
employment bureau of the benevolent society, and is printed in 
the weekly bulletin of the society. 

In all this action there will be noticed the careful and kindly 
consideration which each case receives. Asin Elberfeld, there 
is respect for the poor. The relief in any case is immediate, since 
the societies are there represented for the purpose of taking cases 
which they can best serve ; and the relief is adequate to the needs. 
If one society is unable to assume the whole burden, others share 
it. There is no danger of any case falling through the interstices 
which separate societies, or lying unhelped upon the Jericho road. 
The unfortunate are not ‘“*‘ moved on and kept a-movin’,” but very 
earnestly and tenderly the committee seek to permanently help 
them. Of course it is understood that no city is thus covered by 
district committees. But it is within the powers of the Associated 
Charities movement, when it is thoroughly worked, and has 
effected the codrdination of charitable forces, to bring about the 
extinction of pauperism and the complete relief of poverty. 

The committee is not limited in its work by the cases that apply 
for relief at its office. It investigates all cases reported by rumor, 
follows up newspaper items, visits those ‘* caught out in crime’s 
first confession,” makes special studies of the cases on the books 
of the city overseer and medical dispensaries. It explores dark 
corners, lets the light into obscure conditions, touches social sores, 
ventilates abuses. And its work is especially valuable to those 
who work in it, flowing in refluent tides upon the mind and heart, 
“blessing him that gives and him that takes.” 

Horace Mann said of a certain charity that it was worth a 
million dollars to have saved one boy —if it was his boy. What 
is it worth to society when children are taken from homes of vice 
and placed in those of virtue? When young girls, inmates of 
houses of prostitution, come and ask for help to lead a higher life? 
when the fluttering flame of life in a little unwashed baby has 
been fanned into strong health? when sick have been soothed? 

Each case, after its treatment by the district committee, is 
taken by a visitor, who becomes a providence to it, watching 
over it during long periods of history, strengthening the feeble 
will, and inculcating habits of cleanliness, order and thrift. 
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FURTHER WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


All workers in charity realize that the causes which break down 
self-help, virtue, order and thrift are to be looked for otherwheres 
than in the individual. There are social conditions which make 
for disorder as well as order. Many a one has her all that we 
call life crushed out by social pressure. The great enemies of the 
poor are impure water, vitiated air, crowded homes. The destruc- 
tive competitions of commerce are fatal to the poor. The insta- 
bility of the labor market, the absence of privacy and of space for 
the larger nature to grow,—these bear upon many a man and 
woman otherwise self-helpful and happy. Edmond About, in his 
‘Story of an Honest Man,” says that the two enemies of the poor 
are “retail and credit.” The Associated Charities attempts to 
deal with these larger social questions. If it is, as in the ‘‘ assem- 
bly” of the Philadelphia society, a social science association, 
meeting for the consideration of great social questions, then the 
organization, by its aggregation of wisdom, social and political 
influence and practical sense, can carry out many of the reforms 
and changes it suggests. It is a ‘“‘conference of charities and 
correction,” meeting at frequent intervals, and carrying into oper- 
ation amelioration of pitiable conditions. It is a bureau for the 
education and care of children; a society for providing better 
homes for the poor. It initiates, where they do not exist, fuel- 
saving societies, penny banks, day nurseries, burial societies, 
and coédperative stores. Its units of organization are engaged in 
these several lines of work, and the society simply lends its energy 
of concentrated force and wisdom, of aggregated intelligence to 
the special line. It does not interfere with the autonomy of any 
society, only suggesting, advising, assisting. It draws out the 
hitherto unutilised forces of society, and gives noble employment 
to those who wish to be helpful, but see no definite thing to do. 
It studies the laws that bear upon the poor and unfortunate, and 
carries others through the Legislature. There is no limit to the 
work it can do, save in its strength and time. 

Such are some of the general and special methods by which the 
Associated Charities movement seeks to effect its object, the 
permanent helping of the poor. 

Looking over the Cow-gate at Edinburgh, Dr. Chalmers told 
the young Guthrie, “It’s a bootifu’ field.” And the young man 
was well organized to walk in it. So this society has a beautiful 
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field in which to walk. It offers definite ideas, a clearly discerned 
object, methods at once according to nature and inspired by God. 
The field is the world, lying in light and shadow, and the reapers 
are the angels, men and women about us, who are touched with a 
feeling for the infirmities of the people. 

Upon the monument raised to Robert Raikes are the words, 
‘‘ When the ear heard me then it blessed me; and when the eye 
saw me it gave witness to me: because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him who was ready to perish came upon me; and I 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy, Eyes was I to the blind, 
and feet was Ito the lame. I was a father to the poor, and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out.” 

What better could we ask for ourselves than that such words 
might be applied to us? 
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C. THE WORK OF VOLUNTEER VISITORS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES AMONG THE POOR. 


BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF 
BOSTON. 


(Read September 10, 1880.) 


Alms are not the whole of charity. 
‘*¢ Charity must do four things, — 
I. Relieve worthy need promptly, fittingly, and tenderly. 
II. Prevent unwise alms to the unworthy. 
III. Raise into independence every needy person, where this is 
possible. ; 
IV. Make sure that no children grow up to be paupers. 
Relief, detection, elevation, and prevention are all essential parts 
of a complete system.” 
‘* Families or persons who have fallen into want, usually need 
two things, — 
First. Relief from their pressing wants,—food, if hungry ; 
fuel, if cold; or clothing, if naked. This is the work of relief. 
Secondly. They need a long, steady, patient pull, by a wise, 
strong hand, up on to solid land. This is the work in which the 
Associated Charities ask the cordial codperation of every Christian 
man and woman in the city.” 


I. Limrrations. 


Volunteer Visitors, to achieve the best results, and especially to 
avoid harm, must know and obey certain limitations of their work, 
growing out of human nature. 

As arule they must not give alms. 

The work of relief must be kept distinct, and be done by different 
agents ; for four reasons, — 

I. Experience has proved that alms can only be judiciously given 
by a trained agent. Years of study and practice and observation 
are needed to enable you to decide aright what and how much to 
give; what the real facts of the case are, and how much is put on 
_ to deceive ; what the abilities of the family fairly are, and what is 
out of their power. 
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‘¢Tnexperienced Visitors are often— very often — deceived, 
especially if the poor think they have anything to gain. The con- 
fession of an experienced Visitor is always how often he has been 
deceived.” 

II. The best welfare of the needy is the controlling considera- 
tion. The argument is not that new Visitors give too much or 
give wrong things, but that excessive alms are a positive injury to 
the recipients. ‘*‘ Aid a man so often or so unwisely as to sap his 
manhood, his self-respect, his self-reliance, and charity has left a 
curse where it came to bless.” 


‘¢T believe our irregular alms to the occupant of the miserable 
room, to the shoeless flower-seller, are tending to keep a whole 
class on the very brink of pauperism who might be taught self- 
control and foresight, if we would let them learn it. 

*¢ Let us imagine a case where we give to a man whose income 
is small. What is the effect on his character of these irregular 
doles? Do they not lead him to trust to them, to spend up to the 
last penny what he earns, and hope for help when work slackens or 
altogether fails? Does he try, cost what it may, to provide for 
sickness, for times when trade is dull and employment scarce?” — 
Octavia Hill. 


** As wonderful and incongruous things are done in the name of 
charity as were ever perpetrated in that of liberty. If always 
twice blessed in spirit, it is often twice cursed in effect. 

*¢ If it covers a multitude of sins in those who give, it too often 
in another and worse sense covers a multitude of sins in those upon 
whom it is bestowed. To the worthless, scheming poor, it is a 
cloak for, and incentive to, the sins of lying and idleness, and 
although they do not see it in that light, it is a curse to them in 
that it does incite them to those sins — it makes their lives morally 
degraded, prevents the development of any germ of human nobility 
or spirit of independence that might be in their nature.” — Thomas 
Wright. 


III. The friendly relations of a friendly Visitor, aiming to help 
a family to gain its independence, are often spoiled if the family 
hope to get larger alms by exaggerating their needs. ‘‘ Nothing 
spoils the relations between a Visitor and those whom he visits 
more hopelessly than knowledge on the part of those visited that 
the Visitor has tickets or money to distribute, and that the amount 
which each gets will depend on the impression which he makes.” 

IV. Another reason, perhaps the strongest, is this : that friendly 
Visitors can only be compelled to study how to really improve the 
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condition of the family, if they are forbidden to give alms. Alms 
are so easy to give, and so easy to ask for, and the repetition of 
the request comes so easy and so quick and so often! Obsta 
principiis. Forbid it entirely. Let the Visitors go into the family 
forced to study what can be done of a permanent nature, either for 
the old or young, for the father, the mother, or the children. 

For these reasons the Visitors of the Associated Charities of 
Boston are prohibited from giving alms on their own impulse, 
except, of course, in those extremely rare cases of immediate dis- 
tress which overrule all law. 

This, then, must be the Rule. Many will think it harsh, and 
even cruel, that volunteer Visitors shall give no alms. If nothing 
could be given, such visiting would be vain indeed ; but if the only 
way visiting can be made effective for the gift of the best gifts, — 
self-respect, hope, ambition, courage, character, —is to keep it free 
from the dangers of deception and to put the poor on their own 
mettle, then all seeming harshness is lost in Christian love. 

I fear to admit that the rule has exceptions, lest each and every 
Visitor, sooner or later, and many very unwisely, come to think his 
family is the exception. 

Where you are sure your poor family is doing their best, and 
uses your gift, not to lessen their efforts, but rather to redouble 
them, a gift of food, money, or any other aid, may be a blessing 
both to giver and receiver. 

Well may a Visitor, in such case, aid the poor with purse as well 
as counsel and cheer, to make vigorous improvement in their modes 
of life. Miss Hill has written out of the depths of her heart, and 
the riches of her experience, words so full of wisdom that they can- 
not be read too often : 


‘¢T hope you will notice that I have dwelt on the need of restrain- 
ing yourselves from almsgiving on the sole ground that such 
restraint is the only true mercy to the poor themselves. I have 
no desire to protect the purses of the rich, no hard feeling to the 
poor. I am thinking continually and only of what is really kindest 
to them — kindest in the long run certainly, but still kindest. I 
think small doles unkind to them, though they bring a momentary 
smile to their faces. First of all, I think they make them really 
poorer. Then I think they degrade them and make them less 
independent. Thirdly, I think they destroy the possibility of 
really good relations between you and them. Surely, when you go 
among them, you have better things to do for them than to give 
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them half-crowns. You want to know them, —to enter into their 
lives, their thoughts ; to let them enter into some of your bright- 
ness; to make their lives a little fuller, a little gladder. You 
who know so much more than they, might help them so much at 
important crises of their lives. You might gladden their homes 
by bringing them flowers, or, better still, by teaching them to 
grow plants; you might meet them face to face as friends; you 
might teach them; you might collect their savings; you might 
sing for and with them; you might take them into the parks, or 
out for quiet days in the country, in small companies, or to your 
own or your friends’ grounds, or to exhibitions or picture galleries ; 
you might teach and refine and make them cleaner by merely going 
among them. What they would do for you I will not dwell on, 
for, if the work is begun in the right spirit, you will not be think- 
ing of that; but I do believe the poor have lessons to teach us of 
patience, vigor, and content, which are of great value to us. We 
shall learn them instinctively if we are among them as we ought to 
be as friends. It is this side of your relation to them, that of 
being their friends, which has given all the value to your work as 
district visitors: it has been because you have been friends,— in as 
far as you have been friends, — that the relation between you has 
been happy and good. The gift has often darkened this view of 
you, and prevented the best among the poor from wishing to know 
you: when it has absolutely been the expression of friendship, its 
evil has been reduced to a great extent. But the gift you have to 
make to the poor, depend upon it, is the greatest of all gifts you 
can make, — that of yourselves, following in your great Master’s 
steps, whose life is the foundation of all charity. The form of it 
may change with the ages: the great law remains, ‘‘ Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away.” But see that you give him bread, not a stone — 
bread, the nourishing thing, that which wise thought teaches you 
will be to him helpful, not what will ruin him body and soul; else, 
while obeying the letter of the command, you will be false to its deep, 
everlasting meaning. My friends, I have lived face to face with 
the poor for now some years; and I have not learned to think gifts 
of necessaries, such as a man usually provides for his own family, 
helpful to them. I have abstained from such, and expect those 
who love the poor, and know them individually, will do so more 
and more in the time to come. I have sometimes been asked by 
rich acquaintances, when I have said this, whether I do not remem- 
ber the words, ‘* Never turn your face from any poor man.” Oh, 
my friends! what strange perversion of words this seems to me. 
I may deserve reproach ; I may have forgotten many a poor man, 
and done as careless a thing as any one; but I cannot help 
thinking that to give one’s self, rather than one’s money, to the 
poor, is not exactly turning one’s face from him. If I, caring for 
him and striving for him, do in my inmost heart believe that my 
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money, spent in providing what he might by effort provide for 
himself, is harmful to him, surely he and I may be friends all the 
same. Surely I am bound to give him only what I believe to be 
best. He may not always understand it at the moment, but he 
will feel it in God’s own good time.” — Octavia Hill. 


II. Tue Her or a TRAINED AGENT 


is soon felt to be a necessity in this work of Volunteer Visitors 
among the poor. Prohibited from giving alms, the work of really 
improving the condition of a family is often very hard. Visitors 
ask in despair what they are to do, and how to accomplish it. Even 
when the object to aim at is clear, the way te bring it about is hard 
to find. 

The use and heip of a trained agent soon becomes evident. 
Whether or not our agents in this branch of charity work, the 
elevation of the poor and the care of children, can also be wisely 
agents of relieving agencies, is an unsettled question. Certainly it 
would be a great economy. Both classes of agents must be salaried 
employés, and a duplication of paid agencies shocks our sense of 
economy. Yet, the importance of this new charity work rises, 
when fully appreciated, to such transcendent importance, that 
nothing should be added to the duties of an agent devoted to the 
work of elevating the poor, which can seriously conflict with them, 
or divert his thoughts, or injure his relations with the poor, or 
lessen his power for good. Money must be an inferior considera- 
tion. 

Boston is trying the experiment of separate agencies. The 
agents of the Overseers of the Poor, as well as some of those of 
the private relieving agencies, are salaried experts ; while the eight 
salaried district agents of the Associated Charities, are wholly 
distinct. The work to be done is ample to fully employ both sets 
of agents, and perhaps the duplication of labor in visiting the same 
family is offset by the gain of joint judgment and occasional 
coéperation. For every thousand families needing relief, one agent 
will always be wanted to give his whole time to the work of helping 
as many as he can to become independent. The paid agents must 
become, if only after long study and patient practice and many 
failures, experts in the art of helping struggling families perma- 
nently upward, as well as experts in making a diagnosis of the 
causes of the need. Why is the family down so low? What work 
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can they do, the man or the woman, the sons or the daughters? 
Where can this work be found? What work can they not do and 
yet be taught to do? Where can they be put to learn it? Are 
they so discouraged as hardly to make the effort? How can you 
inspire new pluck? Is the man, or worse yet, is the wife or mother, 
addicted to strong drink? What can be done to make them take 
or keep the pledge? If rooms are damp, and dark, and foul, how 
can you transplant the family into a healthier home? Questions 
swarm for both Trained Agents and Volunteer Visitors to answer 
if they can. Only an alliance of the two can help the good work 
grandi, «nd successfully forward. ; 


III. Tue Counset or A CONFERENCE 


is needed to guide the new charity work in every district of a 
thousand needy families. Once every week or two, in the busy 
seasons at least, a meeting of a few business men and wise 
women is needed to study the ways and means of making charity 
effective, and how to apply the best principles to each family in 
distress. Now that we appreciate that giving alms does not cover 
our whole duty to the needy classes, or even our most important 
duty, the happier classes must meet their new duties with devotion. 
The Catholics claim, I think with justice, that the credit is due to 
-their admirable society of St. Vincent de Paul, of making the 
counsels of a conference an important agency in deciding what 
families to aid, and how much and what kind of relief to give. 
Volunteer Visitors can be admirably guided and helped by the 
District Conference, reporting fully all important facts and needs 
of the poor family, all the data for wise decision, attending usually 
in person to share in the discussion, and inspired by the weight of 
a general judgment to work for the desired results. 


IV. ONLY ONE-SEVENTH OF OUR ToTAL oF Out-Door Poor Fam- 
ILIES NEED A VOLUNTEER VISITOR FOR OUR PRESENT WORK. 


The task of finding a friendly Visitor for each and every family 
in need of alms, is too vast for any large city to do. Another 
generation may achieve what is impossible now. The results of 
our work in Boston show that the immediate need grows less when 
we know and analyze the facts, than it appears at first. 
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Let me present the data derived from Ward 10, where the poor, 
though not very numerous, are of average needs and nationalities : 


Total number of cases registered at Central Office, as in 
Ward 10, on July 1, 1880, who had asked or received 


relief from July 1, 1879, to July 1, 1880, . ; 206 
But so many of these were privately aided and visited that 

the Ward Conference had only . ‘ ‘ 103 
The whole number of persons in these 103 cases was 

(averaging 2fh), ; ‘ ° ° . ‘ ‘ 291 


Our District Agent found many of these cases aged persons 
needing only relief. 

Or persons needing some kind of help which he could render 
better than a Visitor. 

Or persons able to support themselves. 

Or frauds who needed only exposure. 

Or persons who had probably given wrong addresses. 

So that the Conference only thought fit to send Visitors to thirty- 
five, or one-third of the cases coming to the District Office. 

Of these thirty-five the Visitors were able to help about twenty- 
eight, as follows : — 


oo 


aided to be cured of disease. 
aided to keep the pledge, and received advice. 
widows were aided to clothe their small children. 
widows received valuable counsel about their children. 
widew was aided to get her two children into the eye infirmary. 
widow was aided to get a sewing-machine and work. 
widow was aided to stop begging. 
boy was rescued from evil relatives and placed in a home. 
widow received@ aid for herself and two small children while 
she was sick. 
1 widow was aided to get a stove and then to get a pension. 
11 families were counselled, and several were helped in finding 


— work. 
28 


ee ee 


All these twenty-eight families were cheered up into new hope 
and courage and a better life. 
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V. Noumser or Vistrors NEEDED IN Boston. 


The Registrar estimates that one-fifth must be added to cases 
registered for total number of cases asking or needing relief, thus 
giving Ward 10, 247 cases in all, 

Yet, cases needing to be visited were only 35, or ONE-SEVENTH. 

Cases in all Boston are estimated at . . 9,275 

Cases needing Visitors in all Boston . . 1,325 on this basis. 

If each Visitor takes two cases, only . . 662 Visitors. 

Number of Visitors enrolled already . . 560 

So that one more vigorous year’s work should succeed in sending 
a Visitor into every family in especial need of what a Visitor can 
do. 

Statistics are terrible things. Sometimes true, and often false. 
I confess I am startled, and am not convinced by my own figures. 
Yet, they are the best, and indeed all the data now before me. 

They prove — 

1. The feasibility of sending one kind and good friendly Visitor 
to each needy family where there is any especial work to be done, 
or good result to be hoped, in any city of not more than half a 
million inhabitants. 

2. ‘That excellent results ensue in nearly all of the families 
befriended in this wise, tender, business-like way. 

3. Prohibition of giving alms must be the stringent ruLE of such 
Visitor’s work, in order to secure these results of rousing and help- 
ing struggling families into a higher life, and to avoid the danger 
of sinking them lower into the quagmire of indefinite alms. 

As an exception to this rule, a conference may, by deliberate 
vote, authorize the Visitor to give specified relief. 

The rule remains wise, that relief should®*come from another 
hand, the trained agent of a thoroughly organized relieving society, 
working by wise and uniform and tested methods. 

4. Christian sympathy will not, however, rest content with 
sending a friendly Visitor only where families may be lifted up. 
All that large class of poor old folk, who, in the decline of life, 
languish in poverty, appeal irresistibly for a kind face and a bright 
eye, as well as the loaf of bread, and all of these must come from 
the loving bounty of friends. This duty, which needs only to be 
stated to be felt, will indeed make a larger draft upon a corps of 
Visitors. And yet this work of restoring human relations between 
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the fortunate and the unfortunate cannot halt till it is fully done. 
May the day not be far away! 


VI. Or rats ONE-SEVENTH, A LARGE PROPORTION CAN BE BEST 
BEFRIENDED IN SOME ExistiING RELATION WITH SOME HOUSE- - 
HOLD, PLACE OF BusINEss, OR CHURCH. 


Let us beware of overestimating the work of this, or any chari- 
table society. The best work in this world is done quietly, secretly, 
with no pretence or parade, in the various walks of private life. 

Here are formed the relations of real friendliness between a rich 
family and a poor family, which are most blessed to both, the rich 
often giving work and always ready with counsel, and, if need 
arise, giving substantial help; while the poor man feels he has a 
friend to whom he can always turn for sympathy. 

The relation of volunteer Visitor will certainly not supplant this 
other more natural and more permanent connection, which is that 
of kindly neighbors. Nay, rather, it should aim to grow into it, 
or often to develop such a relation between a poor family and some 
other rich family, where some looser tie has perhaps previously 
existed. As soon as this is done, the Visitor may devote his work 
to another case. 

Secondly. Our stores and places of business employ porters, 
errand-boys, washwomen, and others in various capacities ; almost 
an army drafted from the poorer classes. Is it too much to hope 
that employers will find time and sympathy to learn enough of the 
needs of their employés to aid them with cheer and counsel, and at 
times with extra work to save them from distress, or, better still, 
to refrain from discharging them in some temporary lull of work, 
when the regular earnings may be necessary to save the worker’s 
family from want? Here also volunteer Visitors may find a chance 
for excellent work. They can often interest an employer and 
develop a permanent and kindlier connection between him and his 
employé. 

Thirdly. Our churches need to learn to make their charity to 
their own poor more scientific ; that is, more really helpful. Rich 
churches are often too free with their alms. Far better that a well- 
chosen committee should aim to help into independent self-support 
every poor person in the parish where this is possible, than to be 
content to support them in semi-idleness and total want of self- 
respect. Here, also, our voluntary Visitors often and easily bring 
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about this result, not of making the poor parishioner independent, 
but of making the church feel the responsibility and assume the 
task of wisely befriending its’ own poor. 

The work of finding at least one good friend for every needy 
family will not seem to be so hopeless nor to require such an 
impossible army of volunteer Visitors, when we thus realize that a 
friend for a needy person can often be found in one of these three 
ways — either in a rich family at their home, or in a business man 
at his store or place of business, or in some kind member of his 
church. ‘ 

Cities of the size and needs of London and New York are alone 
too vast for our complete grasp. In every other city of this country 
and of Great Britain, it must be possible, in no long time, to 
organize -a corps of Visitors, who, in the ways now developed, can 
find or furnish at least one friend for every family in need. 


VII. Tue Granp REsuLts oF THIS WorK OF VOLUNTEER 
VISITORS AMONG THE Poor. 


‘¢ The experience of the first year’s work of our Associated Char- 
ities justifies us in calling attention to this fact, or rather this great 
discovery, that a gentleman or lady will, in a surprising proportion 
of cases, discern means to help a family into independence, if he or 
she goes into their homes and learns the whole truth, what the various 

‘members of the family can do or can be made to do; going there not 
only not to give alms, but prohibited from doing so, and therefore 
forced to study how to aid the family towards self support.” 

It is idle to enumerate the causes which can be removed by the 
counsel, the cheer, the encouragement, the sympathy, the brains, 
of a gentleman or lady full of the strength and joy of life. 

No one will believe it till he tries, or donbt it when he has tried. 
Money, too, can often be wisely used,—sometimes in teaching a 
trade, or furnishing a sewing machine or tools, or in getting or 
giving work, or sometimes in making work; often in moving a 
wretched family from some den of disease into sunnier rooms; 
often in aiding sickly persons to regain their health. 

Seven typical cases will show the value of Visitor’s work in as 
many different kinds of needy circumstances. 

1. A widow was left on Lincoln street with five young children. 
She got coal from the city, groceries from the Provident, sewing 
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from Trinity Society, and other aid from two or three friends. 
While the children were young, perhaps she got none too much to 
keep her family together. But the children had grown old enough 
for the boy and girl to begin to work and to help support. Two 
paths open before that family. Let relief from these many sources 
go on too long, and the children see supplies flow in unearned, and 
there is danger lest they learn to live on alms and are made 
paupers. A friendly Visitor made sure that the boy and girl went 
to work at the right age, and soon the family could live on their 
own means, without alms, and the family was independent. 

2. A widow and six children on North street are all beggars 
in the street, and, as they can do no work well, find so little to do, 
that in their demoralized state they hardly think of seeking any, 
content to live on what they can get by beggary. <A Visitor takes 
the eldest boy into his store at $2 a week, making a place for him, 
and watching and teaching him; finds a place for the oldest girl in 
a family at seventy-five cents a week and board ; also, a place for 
the second girl where she can earn her board. He sends the mother 
to the sewing-rooms of Ward VI., where she is taught to sew, and 
earns fifty cents weekly, and is helped to find regular sewing at one 
dollar a week in addition; all, however, on condition that the whole 
family stop begging. 

Three months pass by, and the Visitor found the family one 
Saturday evening counting up their joint earnings and in counsel 
how to use them. The whole family had been raised out of beg- 
gary into independence and conscious self respect. 

The alms of all the relieving societies in the world would not 
only have been impotent, but would probably have confirmed the 
family as paupers. 

3. Another case finds an aged father and mother able to earn 
but little, and dependent upon the support of a son thirty-six years 
old, who had earned till recently twelve dollars a week, but is now 
prevented from working by chronic ulcer of his leg. Hopelessness 
has settled over all, and the Overseers of the Poor give such relief 
as may piece out scanty earnings. The Visitor sent the son to the 
hospital for treatment, where after daily attendance for a fortnight 
he was so well, though not wholly cured, that he found work at ten 
dollars a week and the family again became self-supporting. 

4. A mother sees the world so full of gloom that to hide the 
sufferings of her half-starved children she seeks oblivion in drink. 
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Punishment, imprisonment, will not cure the mother nor help tha 
children. The cheer of a loving Visitor, work to do, sympathy, 
encouragement, may perhaps rescue the mother from discourage- 
ment and the demon of drink, and plant her on firm land, to the 
unspeakable blessing of her children, and the saving of herself. 

5. Another woman has seen better days, but now in her distress 
knows no trade by which to support herself and her children. A 
friendly Visitor, who under our rules can give no money or its 
equivalent without the sanction of the conference, pays the sum 
needed for her to learn the trade of a hair-dresser, by which she 
can now easily support herself and family. 

6. Another man is out of work in Boston, but if sent to a farm, 
can earn good wages. What better can a Visitor do than aid the 
man to go? 

7. <A family, with several children, in another case, are aided 
by the Visitor to move out of a damp cellar tenement into healthier 
and sunny rooms, to the permanent gain of all. 

Cases might be indefinitely multiplied; but these are enough to 
illustrate in how many ways a friendly Visitor can help a struggling 
family into a better life. 

1. Cutting off alms, and obliging children of the right age to 
go to work. 

2. Finding, and even making work for mother and children, on 
condition that they stop begging. 

3. Aiding a man to be cured of disease, who can then ‘support 
his family. 

4, Cheering up a discouraged and drunken mother to a new fight 
for life. 

5. Furnishing means for a broken-down lady to learn a pro- 
fession. 

6. Sending a man to the right field for his labor. 

7. Transplanting a family from damp, unhealthy tenements into 
sunny rooms. 

Among the pauperized classes of a great city, the chief obstacles 
are two, usually found together : lack of all skill, and lack of all hope. 
They can do nothing well enough to get work, and they are sunk 
in despair. They will make no effort to help themselves, or if you 
succeed in inducing them to try, there is so little they can do! 

Leave them as they are, and they sink lower. ‘Their children 
grow up in the midst of pauperism, expecting, if not even pre- 
ferring, to be paupers like their parents. 





- totod Roan 
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Industrial training-schools are a potent remedy. Growing out of 
the Associated Charity work and experience in Boston, many agen- 
cies for training women have started. Chief among them is the 
North Bennett Street Industrial Home with its laundry, its rooms 
where women are taught sewing, cutting, and machine-work, its 
carpentering for boys, with a kindergarten school for girls, and a 
creche for infants. The laundry can point to many poor women 
now earning their own support, who a year ago were dependent on 
alms. 

The relations, growing out of teaching these poor women, enable 
a Visitor to gain a friendly and powerful influence over them, 
inspiring them with new hope, and confidence, and self-respect. 

Thus, a certain degree of skill and a new hope replace the old 
ignorance and despair, and so the two most fatal obstacles are 
often overcome. 

Volunteer visiting is the only hope of civilization against the 
gathering curse of pauperism in great cities. 

Thank Heaven, it is equal to the task in all the cities of this land 
at least, unless we must except New York, where the aggregation 
of paupers has become so vast, and so prolific, and so entrenched 
in regions of their own, remote from the homes of the happy, that, 
as Miss Hill says of London, ‘‘ The problem has become appalling, 
gigantic. Viewed in its entirety it might almost make us tremble.” 


ConcLUSION. 

These are the results of our present experience with the work of 
volunteer Visitors among the poor. 

I. They must rigidly refrain from giving alms, and, when they or 
their critics accuse them of cruelty, remember that the best welfare 
of the poor must be the controlling consideration, and ‘‘ that while 
a kindly impulse may prompt you to give relief, your duty to the 
family requires you to consider their moral good, and not the grat- 
ification of your emotions.” 

Alms can be more judiciously given by trained agents. You 
are to give — what is far more precious than gold or silver — your own 
sympathy, and thought, and time, and labor. 

As an.exception to this rule, when you know your family and 
yourself well enough to be sure you are acting wisely, money, or 
what money buys, may be added to your other gifts to your 
poor friends. 
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II. This work of volunteer Visitors can be aided and powerfully 
supplemented by an expert paid agent. 

III. The counsels of a Conference will be found almost always 
welcome to guide and cheer and assist your efforts. 

IV. Owing at present to the necessary economy of our visiting 
resources, only about one-seventh of all the out-door poor will need 
the especial aid of a Visitor. 

V. Visitors can often find in existing relations of a poor family 
with some household or place of business or church the chance of 
giving them the needed friend. 

VI. The objects of the Visitors to aim at will then be — 

1st. To make sure that children do not grow up paupers. 

2d. To aid in finding work for all who are able to work. 

3d. To train in skill all who are deficient. 

4th. To make sure that health and home are as well as may be. 

5th. To inspire new hope and self-respect. 

VII. The results of this work, when faithfully and tenderly done, 
are more than its most sanguine friends ever expected, and offer 
the first reasonable hope that the growth of pauperism may be 
repressed. 





APPENDIX. 


In Warp 10, Boston, IN ONE YEAR TO JuLy 1, 1880, 


Total am’t 
of relief. 
$65 00. 83 families received permanent relief because sick. 
800. 17 * received permanent relief because aged. 
14 00. ie received temporary relief because of accident. 
230 00. 29 * are working, and needed supplementary aid when 
unable to support their families. 
9400. 28 * are working, and it is hoped became able to support 
their families. 
To. wo * are improvident or vicious to such a degree that they 
should receive no relief. 
s = needed hospital treatment or fares. 


— 0 |S have left city, are dead, or were not found. 


$603 00. 103 families. Average of less than $6 to each family. 

This $603 is the total amount of relief given by Overseers of Poor, 
Provident, St. Vincent de Paul, and other societies, so far as known: the 
value of coal, clothing and rent being estimated. 
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Or THESE FAMILIES, THERE WERE,— 


f 1 


— 


Sick, . ‘ 4, 


a 


~~ 


Aged, . ; 5. { 


— 


r 14 


bo 


28 


iy 


Widows, . 4 


— 





or 


L 
Large Families, 15. 4 


- 


i 


Others, ‘ 21. J 





~~ eH De dO 


Not found, . 6. 


aided temporarily. 

probably needing permanent relief. 
sent to hospital. 

sent to almshouse. 


of whom need permanent relief. 
still nearly supports herself. 


were aged, needing permanent relief. 

were sick, needing permanent relief. 

working, and only needing supplementary relief. 

was forbidden to beg by a son able and ready to 
support her. 

undeserving. 

were self-supporting or befriended. 


All are working and could become self-supporting. 


needed to have a daughter looked after who had 
had an illegitimate child. 

needed to find work. 

needed protection against drunken husbands. 

fraud. 

undeserving and not needing relief. 

temporary accident. 

self-supporting. 


103 families 
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OUT-DOOR POOR OF BOSTON, 1879-80. 




















Cases Estimated 
registered total 
WARD. Census. | July1i,1879,| families 
to (1-5th being 

July 1, 1880. added). 

East Boston, . f { Beas Sa 14,825 126 151 

II., . .| 15,303 141 169 

mie. « 11,504 156 187 

Charlestown, | ) ee 11,315 150 180 

L V., . «| 11,022 146 175 

VI., . .| 16,922 700 840 

Wakes «© « 12,928 549 659 

With, « % 12,765 490 588 

ee 12,311 404 485 

| 11,470 206 247 

: ee 16,579 191 229 

: 14,929 762 914 

; || 21,518 737 884 
South Boston, . 4 BI, 0.4 20,676 229 275 + 

: a 14,974 193 232 

2) 15,179 605 726 

EVE « » 14,401 347 416 

Viel, « + 13,168 148 178 
XIX., . .| 19,972 525 630 F 

Roxbury, . ° . ae 17,421 269 323 

i ae 14,679 99 119 

Badin « + 12,742 162 194 

West Roxbury, . ; BAU 6 « 14,032 135 162 
Dorchester, ; ; enV, « 3 16,881 129 155 3 
Brighton, . . . XXV., . .| 6,422 10 50* 4 
No residence, . - - - 107 107 ‘ 
363,938 7,776 9,275 F 

















*Estimated (34 aided by Overseers of the Poor). 
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D. THE CARE AND SAVING OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
BY MISS ANNA HALLOWELL, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Read September 10.) 


Could we wisely determine the course to be pursued in the treat- 
ment of children who are variously classed as delinquent and de- 
pendent, vagrant and neglected; could we penetrate intelligently 
enough into the past to know accurately the causes of present con- 
ditions, and. decide upon a specific remedy for each form of the 
disease as it manifests itself, pauperism, with its attendant evils, 
might speedily receive its death-blow. Wise heads and benevolent 
hearts were never more actively and zealously at work than today, 
for the realization of the fact that if the children can be reached 
in their earliest years, and influences brought to bear upon them 
throughout their lives, corrective of inherited tendencies, not only 
they as individuals but future generations must be so affected that 
vice and crime would wither and fade away for lack of what they 
feed upon. 

Of the wide range of problems that are presented for solution, 
none have so hopeful an aspect as those whose objective point is 
the improvement of the condition of children. In this we see the 
two most important factors,—prevention and cure. Hope enters 
largely into the prosecution of any scheme, whether philanthropic 
or otherwise, but becomes the main-spring of all beneficent work 
for the young. It is inspired by the knowledge that the God-im- 
planted seed of goodness, the inheritance of every human creature, 
may be so nurtured that in its very process of growth there must 
be beauty and vigor, and in its maturity fruition. By its side 
stand the sister-spirits of religion, based upon the new command- 
ment of love to God and love to man, pure morality, reverence 
for the three-fold being, the trinity of the physical, mental and 
spiritual, as united in a human being by the Maker of all things, 
seen or unseen. We know the law of heredity visits upon the 
children the sins of the fathers, but they are the tares that come 
with the wheat. We must believe there is always enough good 
seed,—it may be the single one which gives a man sonship with the 
Divine Father, in which is contained a whole harvest of ripe grain,— 
or we shall water and cultivate without avail. This principle 
granted and acknowledged as the starting point, the duty that lies 
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before us is simplified, although the high standard it continually 
urges us toward may at times seem far beyond our reach. The 
records of past experience, a sure teacher and our best adviser, 
have heaped up results of theories carried into practice and found 
valuable for a time, but whose usefulness and application are be- 
coming mere facts of history. It remains for us to seize the 
valuable principles involved and apply them with the added knowl- 
edge that the enlightenment and civilization of our own day afford. 

The recent tendency towards association in charitable work, as 
shown in Prison Congresses and Conferences of Charities, and as 
exemplified in the organizations for united work in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo and other centres, permeating with 
vitalizing effect more remote localities, brings the strength of a 
brotherhood of interests which, if cordially welcomed and acted 
upon, will far exceed in attainment all that emulation or local 
pride ever has accomplished or ever can. We may thankfully 
hail the dawn of a better day when friend meets friend with the 
inquiry, ‘‘ What can we do together for the good of the whole?” 
In the work of Associated Charity, the noblest and best energies 
find a field for practical development and experiment, tested by 
the wisdom of older civilizations and infused with the new life of 
younger and more active powers. Unity of hopes and purposes, 
power and willingness to give and to receive, to endure all things, 
and to cleave only to that which is good, will make true charity the 
verity the great St. Paul wrote of. 

To become the connécting link between all efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of dependent and criminal classes, is the happy func- 
tion of organized, or, to use a kindlier term, associated charity. 
How shall it be made available in the care and saving of children? 
There are two classes to be considered, and they are very distinct ; 
the children of poverty or misfortune, and the children of pauper- 
ism. Associated charity finds ‘agencies multiplied everywhere for 
both. 

Dr. E. C. Wines, in his last great work, has described all the 
child-saving institutions in the world, showing how the principle of 
our modern treatment of the subject took root far back in the dim 
twilight of civilization, and the gradual advance it has made 
through the devotion of wise and good people, as individuals and 
nations. He dwells forcibly upon the one that must stand the test 
of time better than all others, but which could not fitly be enumer- 
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ated among those of human devising, holding as it does an inde- 
pendent and sacred place, —the institution of family-life. The 
former have received their necessary and well-deserved attention, 
but where shall we find line upon line and precept upon precept 
tending to the preservation of the latter? There is a great work 
to be done in this direction. It should be the fundamental princi- 
ple of Associated Charity in its care and saving of children. It 
will need all the aid it can get from thinkers and workers in the 
fields of Political Economy and of Social Science. The three form 
a mighty power for the prevention of crime and pauperism. Asso- 
ciated charity naturally acts as the executor of the others, to facil- 
itate more speedily the development of schemes or prove their 
inadequacy. 

The exhaustive treatment by French writers of the destructive 
effect of certain kinds of labor in the manufacturing towns of France 
upon the family life of the working classes, may well make us 
pause and consider. We are already becoming too familiar with 
the picture of a father leaving the home at an early hour in the 
morning for his work in one mill, of the mother following to 
another, the children being consigned to a créche, or salle d’asile. 
If no such provision can be made for them they take their chance 
with a neighbor or become vagrants upon the streets. At night, 
if perchance they all meet together again, the home is cheerless. 
Fatigue, cold, hunger await them. How can there be a smile of 
welcome or even the rudest preparation for a meal, or warmth or 
comfort for weary minds or bodies? Can we censure them if all 
are led away to the worst haunts of immorality and sin? Sad will 
it be if we drift into conditions such as we read of, heedless of the 
warning. Shall we not be creating criminals and paupers all the 
while we are inventing schemes for their suppression and prevention ? 

Let the political economist adjust the rate of wages, keep the 
balance between capital and labor, see to it that factory work is 
done by men, and that women supplement it only as the work can 
be done in the home; let the legislator close all such avenues of 
labor to children, substituting the education that may fit them to 
perform it intelligently, when of proper age; and we may exhaust 
another source of supply to the stagnant waters of vice and 
degradation. 

The home is the fortress of the American people. It is the 
great privilege of Philadelphia to point to the houses of the work- 
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ing classes and to many of those on a lower plane, and to know 
that whatever else befalls, the home will be kept intact just so 
long as there is the tie of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
to hold it together. Popular opinion demands this; it is ingrained 
in the hearts and habits of the people. In New York there is a 
* determination on the part of the rich and benevolent to make good 
homes of tenement houses, and wise people in all localities are re- 
sisting the tendency to crowd numbers under one roof, or to sepa- 
rate parents and children either for work or education. 

Let us build the home before we establish the institution, that it 
may be the last office of charity to step in between those whom 
natural ties of relationship bind together. We may not always see 
truth in the statement that a bad home is better than a good insti- 
tution, but if there are elements in it capable of improvement, time 
should be taken to encourage their growth to the utmost before we 
resign the hope of restoring it to a higher ideal. Then, when we 
have done what we could, we may be thankful for other means of 
help at command. Associated charity has large bands of good 
men and women whose duty and pleasure it is to visit such homes 
and encourage their preservation. Individual influence with indi- 
viduals is what these devoted people find themselves especially 
called to, to make the personal element felt as nearly as possible 
as a good father or a good mother does, or a friend to whom we are 
dearer than life. 

Practical lessons given with tact are the best aids, teaching 
mothers good methods of cooking, of preparing proper food for the 
sick baby or neighbor, showing them how good or bad air may 
affect health, and helping them to realize the importance of ven- 
tilation, the economical use of fuel and clothing ; and infusing relig- 
ious, moral, intellectual instruction to cement the whole. Fathers 
should also be, made to realize their importance to the family circle, 
outside of the mere matter of providing bread for hungry mouths. 
This is their accepted duty. But who of us has not seen the ten- 
derness of the strong man to the little child, when its feebleness 
appeals to him for care and protection! It is often possible to 
arouse him to a sense of the sin of neglecting those whom God has 
committed to him, by his indulgence in degrading ‘habits, if we 
insist that he shall take some responsibility in the care of the chil- 
dren. In saving a home we may save the children, and help them 
all to a better life. Where do they belong preéminently but in 
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the family! The institution of family life! Place it first as the 
divine institution to be fostered and perfected. In the accom- 
plishment of such an aim are included the collateral helps of edu- 
cation in every department. Such visitors adopt the poor as their — 
own, being bound to them by patience and long-suffering, for better 
or for worse, in a life-work. 

However large a proportion of neglected children these sugges- 
tions may be applicable to, there will doubtless always, in our large 
cities, continue to be a sad and ever-increasing troop of appealing 
little ones to whom the natural delights of home and its blessed 
relations must remain sealed forever. To these we should give 
the nearest approach to family life possible, even if it be in insti- 
tutions. We have before us, for imitation and improvement, those 
on the cottage and family plan of European nations, the principles of 
which have already been applied to some extent in this country. 
Economy of resources is the plea brought forward by advocates of 
the congregate system. Does not a thoughtful consideration of the 
divine plan in the creation of a child, and a wise penetration into 
the laws that govern its development, show us the false economy 
of suppressing the individuality of a single being in order to clothe 
and feed a number, and mould them, like so many pieces of ma- 
chinery, after the same pattern ? 

There is one halting place between the child’s own parental roof 
and the institution, — that in a good adopted family. The records 
of such organized societies as the Children’s Aid of New York, 
that for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and others, give 
ample proofs of the good results of the placing-out or boarding-out 
system, and corroborative testimony is found in the longer and 
larger experiences of foreign countries. Where it is possible, it is 
better to avoid the institution entirely, but if there must necessarily 
be a temporary home,-in many cases the stay need be very short. 
It is an accepted notion that children must have at least two years 
of institution life. Why not trust at once to the personal influence 
of a good man and woman, with good surroundings, who have 
some idea of the sacredness of the family tie, rather than to the 
danger of still further contamination from congregated viciousness ? 
It is objected that enough families cannot be found to meet the 
demand. Have we tried to exhaust the supply? The Children’s 
Aid Society of Hampden County, Mass., has set an example 
worthy of imitation in the excellence and simplicity of its methods. 
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The superintendent of a ward of over 10,000 inhabitants, in 
Philadelphia, in the employ of the Charity Organization, has a list 
of families ready and waiting to adopt children as soon as they can 
be supplied, and they express their willingness to take them directly 
from the streets. Why detain them in an institution if such is 
the case? Proper supervision under official control, or by volun- 
teers who have time generally at their own command, can secure 
kind treatment and protection from abuse. The child itself, to an 
experienced visitor, is the best assurance. It is seldom that 
children taken into such homes are badly treated. On the contrary 
parental instinct is quickened into sympathy and love by its 
dependent helplessness. 

We may accept institutions as stern and sad necessities and use 
them as a physician uses a drug, to help nature throw off the 
disease, not substitute it for the steady, curative treatment which 
comes with long, faithful nursing. Dr. Wines urges the family 
proper as more propitious for the reception of such children whose 
misfortune consists in their poverty or orphanage; but in view of 
the hundreds, even thousands of families that would constantly be 
required for the reception of all candidates from the child-saving 
houses, he makes it of first importance, ‘‘ that institutional arrange- 
ments be made, which will, so far as possible, approach the idea of 
a Christian home, having all needful qualifications for the work. 
Our houses of correction and our reform schools, with their soli- 
tary confinement for the inmates, are disqualified to perform the 
work required. We know full well, that most, if not all, of our 
reformatories originated in true Christian sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate youth of our cities and the country at large. Nor can it be 
denied, that in all of them are found officers of true Christian devo- 
tion to their work ; yet these reformatories are not families. The 
spirit that should be felt by a child on entering the child-saving 
institution must be stronger than partition walls, stronger than 
the law of perfect silence, stronger than bolts and locks, stronger 
than hard labor, great severity, instructions, fines, punishments and 
rigorous supervision by the officers.” Truly, the spirit of love, as 
it was manifested in the great Teacher, and was taught by Him, 
ought to permeate everything that concerns the welfare of a child. 

Naturalness is an element of character to be cherished and turned 
to account. In its unimpeded growth consists individuality. 
This is crushed out when he is one among hundreds. In a visit to 
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an infant asylum what heart can fail to be touched with the appeals 
from very little children to be caressed as a mother does her child? 
I was greeted by a chorus of feeble voices on entering one of 
the great nurseries of one of the best institutions for foundlings in 
our land, with, ‘‘ This is my mamma!” The beautiful and tender ~ 
‘* sister,” who was my cordial hostess, explained that she com- 
forted the babies by telling them she would find them a mamma, 
and every stranger that came in became in their eyes the promised 
treasure. She took many of them in her arms in a loving way for 
a moment in passing, but it could be but fora moment. There 
were hundreds in the building, and it was impossible to respond to 
the longing of each child. This institution keeps the children six 
years before placing them in families and until very recently a 
much longer time, till they were quite grown. 

Take the children of an older growth when intellectual and 
moral influences make their deepest impressions. We dread the 
contamination of numbers for our own children, shielded by every 
device that love and knowledge, the protection of society and the 
power of religion can invent. Some of the initiated know the 
horrors revealed when the veil has been lifted and they have had 
glimpses of the evil that really exists in institutions where least 
suspected. Can we refuse to those who are ready to perish, the 
benefits of acquired experience in the matter of educating brains, 
and minds, and hearts, that we shower upon our own? They are, 
in one sense, our own, allied to us by the great common bond of 
human brotherhood, the children of one Father. 

New methods of education are opening a new era in the intellec- 
tual and moral development of children. Natural powers are 
sought out and nurtured by processes best adapted to individual 
needs. As yet we have realized these advantages to a very 
limited extent. I was present at the recitation of classes of girls 
in a great State penal institution, in a community, probably the 
most enlightened in our country ; one that has given more attention 
and shown more solicitude for its ‘‘ children of the State” than any 
other. I judged the ages of the girls averaged fourteen. ‘They 
sat motionless with immovable faces ; it seemed to me as if every 
limb was held in place by mechanical appliances; every eye was 
fixed, I could not tell on what, on vacancy, as we say,—I 
thought that not even an eyelid winked, and all was lifeless. The 
teacher opened a book on geography and called on a hard-visaged 
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pupil, from whose countenance every trace of gentle, refined girl- 
hood had gone (perhaps none had ever been there), and asked, 
‘¢ What are the principal fashionable watering-places in the United 
States?” What greater mockery of that girl’s experience in life, 
if indeed she knew the meaning of the question ! 

In a class-room in a reformatory institution in the same State, a 
little child was required ‘* to bound China, and give the principal 
cities.” A friend who was with me listened just so long as she 
could, and the necessity to break up the oppressive deadness im- 
pelled her to speak. The teacher -willingly acquiesced ; it seemed 
almost as great a relief to her as to her pupils. Then my friend 
told of her life in California, and how she had employed Chinamen 
as servants; described their habits, contrasted their ability and 
management of affairs with that of our own domestics ; told how a 
household was ordered in their country; described their dress in 
minute detail and their droll use of English words, until a smile 
broke over the inanimate faces and the whole class was listening, 
interested and responsive. The sleepy ones woke up and one or 
two ventured to ask questions. I thought the five minutes’ talk 
had taught them more about China than a whole month of ques- 
tions and answers from the book. When we are willing by way of 
instruction to put our every-day life before these children, and 
when possible live it with them, books may take an entirely 
secondary place. These illustrations may serve to show how 
inapplicable our present kind of instruction is, or how little likely 
it is to make practical men and women. It is modified more or 
less in different localities but as a rule it saps the intellect rather 
than gives it life. 

The classification ‘of dependent children with a view to their 
education or reformation, should be under three heads: 1. In 
the family proper. 2. In the family by adoption. 3. In the insti- 
tution on the family plan. Well organized association in charitable 
work has increased opportunities to apply principles to practice, 
to centralize information, to affect education, to bring about reform, 
to insist on efficient legislation, and lastly, but greatest of all, to 
exert private, individual influence. With a future full of faith and 
hope let it take up its work for the children. 
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II. THE PRINCIPLE OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE BAYARD LOCKWOOD. 
(Read Friday, September 10.) 


The object of this paper is, as its title indicates, to suggest one 
aspect of volunteer work. It is not proposed to deal with the 
subject historically, nor to dwell upon those kinds of volunteer 
work, specimens of which are to be found in all countries, under 
all forms of government. Viewed in the broadest and deepest way, 
there is much that is identical in all volunteer service. The same 
spirit inspires it, whether it be the work of a permanent organiza- 
tion or the isolated and temporary effort of some one man or 
woman. The motive power is always the same, and whatever 
shape its manifestations may assume, they are all distinctly recog- 
nizable as the working out of the same noble impulse, the same di- 
vine desire, filling the hearts of men and moving them to give wil- 
lingly to others of their money, their time, their wisdom and their 
strength, spending themselves and being spent for the good of their 
fellows. This impulse to bear and lighten the burdens of others 

had vaguely stirred the atmosphere of men’s souls at times since 
the world began, but was first made the corner-stone of a system of 
teaching eighteen hundred years ago. 

But the consideration of volunteer work and its general prin- 
ciples, viewed as the expression of the generous desire of men 
and women to alleviate suffering, to relieve distress, to reform 
abuses, — in a word, to make the world better than they find it, — 
is distinct from the object of this paper. 

There is a difference between volunteer service in this country 
and elsewhere; a difference, not merely of form, but of kind —a 
genuine and profound difference, which induces us to consider the 
principle actuating volunteer service here separately and apart from 
volunteer service elsewhere. In seeking to ascertain and define 
this essential difference, we must strike through the superficial 
regions of emotion and sensibility, and penetrate to the basis upon 
which all good work must rest ; that is, to the principle upon which 
it depends. 

What is meant by the phrase, ‘* volunteer service?” No greater 
mistake could be made than to conceive of volunteer work as a sub-— 
stitute for official work, under any form of government, or as some- 
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thing done in antagonism to it. Volunteer service necessarily as- 
sumes and presupposes the existence of officials and official methods 
of work; and aims, not to render them superfluous, but to increase 
their efficiency, stimulate their activity, and constantly inspire them 
with new life and vigor. The wheels of government must revolve 
in official grooves, and in obedience to the exertions of its officers 
employed to do its work; the attitude of the volunteer is that of 
the skilful and wise charioteer who guides and inspirits the steeds, 
which, without his watchfulness, would carry the coach and its pas- 
sengers over a precipice or land it in a bog. The highest and best 
standard of official work must necessarily be imposed upon officials 
from without, and is in exact proportion to the standard erected 
for it by the enlightened public opinion and sentiment which is 
created by those men and women who voluntarily inform them- 
selves of how things are, and how they ought to be, and so serve 
public interests. 

The broad term, then, ‘* volunteer service,” means that volun- 
tary and unsolicited labor, whether of thought, word or deed, un- 
compensated by place, power or money, which men and women 
may give to the service of the community or country in which they 
live; whether it be given to raise the standard of public duty, to 
reform the administration of public affairs, to infuse greater wisdom 
and humanity into the management of prisons and asylums, or to 
check the spread of vice and impede the growth of pauperism. In 
a word, it means all service rendered willingly and disinterestedly 
to public interests and the common weal. In making this defini- 

. tion reference is had rather to that service which aims at reform 
than to that which deals with mere alleviation of suffering; and 
this because one characteristic idea of modern thought is the con- 
ception of charitable and benevolent work as an attempt to better 
things in their essentials — an alteration and reformation of causes 
of evil— rather than the mere dealing with results of false prin- 
ciples, striving to evade their operation and avoid their conse- 
quences. ‘To the modern philanthropist, charity no longer means 
the acceptance of pauperism and vice as chronic and incurable dis- 
eases of communities, and as a sequence the attempt to modify the 
distress and diminish the suffering which they cause; it means 
seeking for the root of the evil and aiming at its extirpation, — 
something at once more serious and more sanguine than it formerly 
did. 
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Unquestionably much of the outcome of that spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion which is, in its truest sense, public spirit, is to be 
found in the work of volunteers trying to supply temporary needs 
and afford superficial relief; work often springing from the emer- 
gency of the moment and ceasing with the expiration of the impulse ~ 
which gave it birth; but it will be found that, in the present day, 
the great bulk of volunteer effort, whether of individuals or of or- 
ganizations, is essentially directed toward reform ; and it is in this 
respect and character, as being at once the broadest and most dis- 
tinctive, that we would consider the principle of volunteer service 
in the United States. 

What is it which makes volunteer service so different in its inspi- 
ration and outlook in America from what it is in other countries? 
Simply this, that it represents the characteristic principle of our 
government, expresses its most intimate idea, and upon its devel- 
opment depends the measure of success to be attained by our ex- 
periment in republican government. Elsewhere, almost invariably, 
volunteer workers must aim at altering the superstructure, even the 
foundations of the government under which they live; here, the 
volunteer finds that to obtain the fulfilment of the laws the execu- 
tion of the scheme of government already existing is the surest and 
most direct method by which his ideal may be attained. At once, 
in attempting a reform in any direction, it is made manifest that 
more can be done here than anywhere, and that therefore more 
should be done. In other countries, many of the evils which are 
assailed by volunteer workers are evils the ultimate causes of which 
are interwoven with the very fabric of the government under which 
they exist; they are the modified expression of inhuman, unjust, 
savage and lawless modes of thought, which prevailed in society 
hundreds of years ago, and which, having crystallized into laws 
and customs, still affect its constitution. 

England is an admirable example of this. Nowhere in the world 
does private benevolence pour out its stores of money, time and 
strength with so great energy and lavishness; yet it is powerless 
to do more than alleviate the misery whose causes lie in the exist- 
ence of laws and the power of dominant social ideas which are an 
essential part of the structure of English society. 

Here, in the United States, the situation of the reformer is far 
different ; no impediment to his efforts is to be found in the principles 
on which our laws are based, or in the unwritten law of our cus- 
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toms and manners. The foundation of things needs no alteration. 
We cannot call to mind too frequently or earnestly that what needs 
reform with us is the way in which our laws are executed and in- 
terpreted, not in the matter of the laws themselves; that what is 
wrong in our political and social life is not the principles on which 
it is founded, but the dereliction from those principles which, if 
faithfully followed, would keep it sweet to the core. Herein lies a 
great and essential difference between the work of volunteers here 
and elsewhere, in its vaster scope, deeper efficacy and higher hope- 
fulness. Here no disease of the body politic springs from consti- 
tutional vices and radical imperfections of nature; cut but deep 
enough, and long before the seat of life is reached we come to 
health, vigor and soundness. 

Benevolence, reform, and public spirit, need never accept a com- 
promise with their ideal standard in this country; all avenues are 
open, all doors unlocked on the road to the ideal state in America, 
and we are bound to demand the best condition of affairs, because 
it is a practicable reality, not the dream of a visionary, nor the 
delusion of a fanatic. 

Here the volunteer reformer, instead of coming perpetually into 
collision with facts of law and custom, which block his path and 
break and foil his weapons, finds that he who works most con- 
sistently in accordance with the fundamental principles of American 
government and civilization, will, by virtue of such conformity, be 
the truest and most successful reformer. 

The sickness of our country, or city, or community, is always 
acute, never chronic, nor incurable; and so cure and remedy must 
be aimed at, and mere alleviation scorned. Practically, every 
volunteer worker will bear testimony, in entering on the work of 
reform here, however aggravated the immediate condition of the 
institution, or the system to be attacked, however corrupt and 
inefficient, still the reformer instinctively demands a thorough 
reform, aims at a complete and radical change, because he believes 
that here, as has been well said, ‘* Nothing is ever settled until it 
is settled right.” So it is but rarely that volunteer workers in this 
country ask less than the best, or aim lower than the highest; 
almost uniformly we find that both as individuals and as organized 
bodies, they start their reforms with the object of attaining the 
best possible condition of affairs. . 

It is this sense of working in harmony with the intention of 
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our government of always finding, so we but dig deep enough, the 
ideal that we believe in, and seek to make real, lying at the founda- 
tion of our institutions, this consciousness of the existence of a 
noble design which needs no re-modeling, which we have but to 
faithfully execute, — which gives such courage and such hope to 
volunteers in the United States. 

But it is when we ask ourselves the reason of this harmony 
of purpose and motive between the volunteer reformer in America 
and the government under which he lives,—the explanation of the 
vastness of the field which opens before him, the sense of unlimited 
possibility of achievement which he breathes in from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, — that we recognize the weight and solemnity of 
the obligation laid upon his shoulders. 

On the practical development of the principle of volunteer service 
in American life depends the success of our experiment in republi- 
can government; if it is to stand fast and flourish, such service is 
obligatory upon every one of us; and in proportion as we recog- 
nize and fulfil this obligation, will the essential and vital principle 
underlying our institutions be carried out. The volunteer worker 
is not an accessory merely to our system; he is the mainspring of 
the machine, the key-stone of the arch. The practical success of 
our theory is predicated on the assumption that the volunteer 
worker and his services are everywhere present, everywhere active ; 
that our officials are recruited from the ranks of volunteers, and 
that as fast as a gap is left in their ranks, it is filled from an inex- 
haustible reserve. In other countries it may be optional with men 
and women whether or not they will spend time, thought and 
strength, in voluntarily serving public interests; here the with- 
drawal of the principle of volunteer work arrests the action of the 
organization. Its motive power depends upon volunteer force. 
In other governments, born of the will, and created for the pleasure 
and, aggrandizement of one man, or one set of interests, either of a 
class or a community, the mass of human beings being under their 
rule have no such obligation laid upon them, for no such power it 
placed in their hands. Whatever virtue or wisdom the provisions 
of such systems contain, can be developed without their voluntary 
help. Officialism, a bureaucracy, a well-organized mechanism,—not 
depending on inspection or suggestion from without to keep it 
efficient and pure, but administered by a central power,—something 
over which they have no influence, concerning whieh they have ne 
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responsibility, which does not exist by or for them; such the ad- 
ministration of public affairs may be, for the inhabitant of other 
countries, and under such conditions the work of volunteers natu- 
rally limits itself to the starting of soup kitchens or endowing of 
hospital wards ; it can attack the evils it sees only in their surface 
manifestations. 

It is far different here; in the United States, the inherent idea 
on which the government is based, may be fairly called the idea of 
volunteer service, the idea that, in some form or other, we all owe a 
portion of our thought, or time, or strength, or wealth, to public 
service. It is emphatically the business of ail of us; an obligation 
laid upon us all. This idea can be traced throughout the whole 
scheme, it is visible in our weakness as in our strength, or rather 
we see that our possible weakness lies in ignoring or disregarding 
it. Leave out the tacit assumption that each and all of us are in- 
terested and concerned in the administration of public affairs, 
responsible for it and willing to aid in making it wise, upright and 
energetic, — and our whole system of government becomes a series 
of loop-holes, through which corruption, injustice and incapacity 
may enter and overrun us. It has been so with us from the begin- 
ning; it is written on every page of our history. The best work 
ever done by American citizens has invariably been done in the 
spirit of volunteers, and not unfrequently under the conditions of 
volunteer service. From those early days when Gen. Washington 
refused compensation for his services as commander-in-chief, down 
to the time, not so long gone by, when volunteers saved the Union, 
it has always been felt by those who truly understood the vital 
principle of our government, that it was identical with the principle 
underlying volunteer service. The scheme laid out in the beginning 
by the founders of the republic, was based on the conviction that 
by putting certain powers in the hands of men, and laying certain 
obligations upon them all alike, a mighty force would be evolved, a 
force that would insure the success of the experiment that was 
about being made in society. That force was the force of willing, 
disinterested, personal service rendered to the common weal by 
individuals, — not working in official channels nor hampered by the 
conditions that invariably attend the fulfilment of official duties,— 
but service done, in the beautiful phrase, con amore. 

Let that force become inert, and the scheme which was to be 
executed by means of it necessarily fails. It was not on perfection 
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of organization and skilful complexity of mechanism that the 

modelers of our government relied to secure its successful working ; 

it was on the quickening power which they believed would make of 
it a living body, not a machine, and which they confidently assumed 

would be perpetually infused into its veins by the operation of the 
great principle they had set at work—the noble idea upon which 

they had built. 

Many governments had flourished, built upon the knowledge and 
recognition of the weaknesses, passions, vices and follies of human 
nature; it was decided to test here the strength of a structure 
founded on the conviction that by giving men the best, and asking 
from them the best, a noble result could be attained. 

In other countries, public affairs belong either to a class ora 
body of men; the people at large are not responsible for their con- 
duct. Nor have they power, other than a very indirect one, to 
alter their management,—but here there is no dividing line 
between rulers and the ruled. We make our own laws and enforce 
them ourselves. There is no provision made for our being properly 


governed, for our affairs being looked after efficiently, by officials. 
The larger share of power we reserve for ourselves and do not 
delegate to our employés. The result of this is, that however bad 
an abuse may be, the community in which it exists is responsible 
for it, because the public sentiment and will of the community alone 
can rectify it, and each step toward reform is taken in the name of 
us all. 


It is as true as it is trite to say of political life in America at the 
present day, that the tendency to allow public affairs to be managed 
by men who make a business of it, is at the root of all corruption 
and inefficiency in their administration, that the operation of such 
a tendency defeats the intention of our system, and nowhere is it 
more true than of those departments of government which are not 
apparently and distinctly political in their character. The manage- 
ment of our poor-houses, jails, insane asylums and hospitals, 
suffers as much from the withdrawal of the service of the volun- 
teer workers as do our Legislatures and our houses of Congress. 
Officialism may deepen its ruts and widen its channels, we may 
multiply ‘‘ boards,” and create office after office, yet we cannot 
reach the ideal condition of affairs unless we employ ideal methods. 
It is: utterly impossible to substitute self-interest for public spirit, 
as a motive in the public service of the United States in any de- 
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partment, and not have that service suffer ; simply because, without 
true public spirit, the machinery of Amcrican government will not 
perform its functions rightly, because the cardinal idea of our 
system is that a constant infusion of the volunteer spirit should take 
place; and upon this alone can we rely to keep the body politic a 
living thing, instead of a machine. 

The tendency. grows daily in this country to delegate in every 
department the management of public affairs to officials, to a 
bureaucracy ; with great plausibility it is said that people who 
spend their lives in doing a thing, must do it better than any one 
who only busies himself with it for a time, and that the less these 
officials are interfered with the better. If the absence of interfer- 
ence is made to mean the granting to officials power commensurate 
with their responsibilities, and a sense of security in tenure of 
office, most assuredly it will be admitted that their work will be 
better done on such a basis than if they feel that they are held 
responsible for a state of affairs which they have no power to alter, 
and that they hold their positions not by virtue of merit, but at the 
mercy or caprice of a political ring. But if absence of interference 
means that the public are content to remain in ignorance of the 
state of affairs, and are utterly indifferent and unconcerned as to 
their management, then we must alter our principles of government, 
and aim at the good results which follow a different system. Prac- 
tically efficient as a centralized ‘* paternal” government may be, we 
must uproot our very foundations as a nation before we can shift 
our responsibility as individuals on to the shoulders of a body of 
officials and an army of clerks. If we want to be ‘* more governed,” 
as we often are told, it is to be more governed by ourselves ; to 
know more and care more about how things are done, how they 
should be done, in every department of our government, and then 
to see to it, ourselves, individually, that they are better done. 

The consciousness that we are not fighting against our govern- 
ment, but for it, when we attack abuses and clamor for reforms, 
should give volunteer workers a great and grave sense of responsi- 
bility and dignity — we are minding our own business, in the strict 
sense of the word. The real strength of the government in the 
United States is to be measured by the strength of the volunteers 
who are willing to serveit. This was triumphantly attested by the 
war; and the result will be the same whenever the test is applied. 
No officialism, no mere routine methods, however wisely and skil- 
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fully organized, will ever suffice to maintain the national and State 
administrations pure and efficient. They need a constant influx of 
life and vigor, which can only be given by the men and women to 
whom they belong, working constantly in their service. 

No comparison could be more contrary to the truth, and, there- 
fore, more illustrative of the result of the present tendency to 
confide public affairs to the hands of a body of men distinct from 
the citizens at large, than the one now on every one’s lips when 
describing the condition of American politics, —‘‘the machine” 
does this or that, we are told; ‘‘ the power of the machine” is 
omnipotent, nothing can successfully resist it, through its opera- 
tions the country is governed; and, as the progeny of the big 
machines which control general affairs, have sprung up a host of 
smaller, but equally active machines, in every State, almost in 
every community. 

There is but one force which can meet and break the power of 
the ‘‘ machine.” Does any one doubt what itis? It is the force 
evolved from the vital principle of our government, the power of 
volunteers in every department of public service putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, in the ‘‘ primaries,” in the municipal 
boards, in the Legislatures, at the polls, in the inspection or 
supervision of public institutions of all kinds ; informing themselves 
of the way in which public affairs are managed, and public funds 
expended, raising the standard of the performance of public duty, 
and enlightening and stimulating public opinion, making the body 
politic a living thing instead of a soulless machine. 

Here then is the great privilege and transcendant obligation of 
us all, the privilege and obligation of serving voluntarily and disin- 
terestedly the common weal. It is the fountain of good government 
and sound administration for the whole country ; without volunteer 
service the body politic becomes dead and corrupt. There is no 
abuse, however flagrant, however deep-seated, that the most obscure 
of us all may not attack with the prospect of uprooting it, because 
every man or woman who offers willing service of this kind to the 
community becomes by virtue of the act a true representative of 
the essential spirit of our government. There is no provision made 
by our laws or customs for the maintenance of a thoroughly pure 
and efficient administration of government exclusively through 
official channels. Our safeguard, our remedy against evils of all 
kinds, our really potent method of maintaining high standards and 
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obtaining noble results, is the force of public opinion, actively 
interested and thoroughly informed about public affairs, and con- 
sequently resulting in public action. 

In the hands of volunteer workers, and in their hands alone, 
rests the power to enlighten this force of public opinion, and then 
to rouse it to action. In this country it is always to be relied upon 
as an ample safeguard against the dangers which elsewhere must be 
frustrated by official action, or not at all. 

Whenever public sentiment is appealed to in the United States, 
in behalf of reform and right-doing, it invariably responds; when 
it sleeps, it is not a sleep of languor or torpidity, but a sleep from 
which it awakes as a warrior from his slumbers, refreshed and in 
full armor, at the call of its faithful sentinels, — the volunteers. 
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Ill. THE RECREATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
BY GEORGE B. BARTLETT. 
(Read Friday, September 10, 1880.) 


The importance of having a good time seems to have been much 
underrated by the American people, at least in their early days. 
The stern necessity of earning a living has been to most of them 
the first, and too often the last requirement of their lives. The 
grave old Pilgrim Fathers seem to have practiced an asceticism 
and self-denial which not only held pleasure of little account, but 
even looked upon it as sin, or at least as an idle waste of time. 
They had enough to do to make and defend their simple homes, 
and cared little to adorn them with the grsces of idle amusements. 
Perhaps “all work and no play” might have made dull boys of 
even those holy and noble men, and caused them to be more 
respected than loved, to judge from a toast given at the Memorial 
Society by one of their descendants, in reply to a eulogy on the 
Pilgrim Fathers. ‘I wish,” said he, “to toast the Pilgrim 
Mothers, for they had to endure all the labors and privations 
which have so well been enumerated, and they had to endure the 
Pilgrim Fathers also.” 

The excesses of Merry Mount doubtless deserved the righteous 
sentence and swift destruction which they received at the hands of 
these heroic and Christian men; and the fall of the first May-pole 
put an end to the attempt to revive on the new continent the 
merry and graceful, if superstitious, rites of the old world. Their 
Calvinistic ideas seem to have lingered until modern times, and to 
have found an echo in the words of the Andover student, who 
replied to a remark calling his attention to the glory of the 
autumnal foliage, on a Sunday morning, with the text, ‘“* Let not 
my soul behold vanity.” This may be an extreme case, but it is 
very certaia that in the early days of American history, very little 
attention was paid to the duty of rest, and to the need for recrea- 
tion. The Declaration of Independence itself has a satirical sug- 
gestion, whether intended or not, in its guaranty to all men of the 
pursuit of happiness ; for how often do all plans of recreation, all 
parties of pleasure, prove but a hopeless pursuit, instead of a 
realization. All pleasure is too often in anticipation or in retro- 
spection, and it is very difficult to enjoy the actual present, to 
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know and feel that we are having a good time now. Our people 
have as yet not learned how to enjoy themselves; they seem to 
regard a holiday as a grave and solemn affair, and to devote them- 
selves to enjoyment with a stern seriousness worthy of the highest 
praise, as Mr. Lowell has demonstrated in these lines: 


‘¢ Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o’ winch, 
Ez though ’twuz suthin paid for by the inch; 
But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef dooty tells thet the thing’s to do, 
An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 
Ez stiddily ez though ’twuz a redoubt.” 

During the last twenty-five years, holidays seem to have grown 
greatly in public favor, at least in number, and anniversaries seem 
now to occur whenever an excuse for them can be made. The 
birthdays of heroes and other noted men, the dates of the chief 
battles of all our wars, can find no better commemoration than in 
giving to the tired mechanic, or exhausted man of business or 
letters, a chance to rest, by diverting into some new channel the 
current of his daily routine. The festival of Christmas, which was 
discouraged by the Puritans as savoring of idolatry, is fast regain- 
ing its hold on the affections of the people; much of which reform 
may be attributed to the writings of Dickens, who brought so 
forcibly to mind the good cheer of that generous festival, and the 
kindly greeting which it inspires. Thanksgiving day, designed in 
opposition to it, has been eclipsed, or rather has been absorbed 
into its all-embracing and hospitable heart, in most of the States; 
but still the old New England Thanksgiving, with its home- 
comings and heart-warmings, bringing back to the old roof-tree 
once a year the wandering children and their children,— has been 
and still is, one of the best, as well as the earliest and holiest of 
the recreations of the people. The sad event of the war has also 
brought its solemn festival, in memory of the departed heroes who 
gave all for their country, and were faithful until death; and 
Decoration Day should grow, year by year, more and more sacred 
and important. Let us not forget, in the full enjoyment of the 
blessings they have won us, to give one day to their memory, 
which seems far too apt to be forgotten in the rush of the present. 
Let this day never become like our Fast Day, a day for fast 
living, and fast driving,— a day when the public places of amuse- 
ment are thronged, and the churches are abandoned; when 
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drunkenness, revel and riot too often turn the national fast into 
an occasion of national reproach.. 

Every year with its progress of thought, culture and refinement, 
new plans and opportunities are invented and made possible. 
Fifty years ago vacations were very rare among business and ~ 
professional men, while now every clerk and apprentice is entitled 
by his yearly contract to a fortnight or more of rest. The facili- 
ties of cheap travel have opened to the poorest of them the 
grandeur of mountains and the sublimity of sea, and many a dis- 
tant hamlet in the heart of the hills, or by the remote shore, be- 
comes every summer a pleasure resort, or wakes up to find itself a 
watering-place. The early-closing movement has been of immense 
importance as a means of ‘relief to the tired shop-women, and Dr. 
Deems, of New York, has recently spoken a good word for the army 
of clerks in his native city, by requesting the leading ladies to 
make it unfashionable to shop after 11 a. mM. on Saturdays, and 5 
P. M. on other days, so that the hard-working men and women 
should not lose the benefit of fresh air and out-of-door exercise, 
during any of the few hours which public sentiment has secured 
for them. As the present points decidedly to the increase of holi- 
days, it is our duty to give a glance at the various recreations 
to which they are devoted. Most of them are so well known that 
a brief mention will serve to recall them to the attention of any 
one seeking to pass an idle hour in the pursuit of happiness. . 
After this, some recreations will be described, which are either 
original, or little known to the general public. 

Athletic sports, of course, are first in importance; for to them 
is mainly due the great recent improvement in the physical health 
and strength of the people. A few years ago the word “ student” 
was almost synonymous with ‘‘ dyspeptic,” and when one was an- 
nounced, people expected to see a long-limbed and narrow-chested 
individual, with a hacking cough, thin cheeks and a drooping 
figure. Now the graduate of the best colleges has the firm step 
and bearing of an Apollo, and the strength of a young Samson, 
too often, alas! depending for sustenance on Samson’s favorite 
weapon. (The culture of the body is, however, in danger of affect- 
ing too much that of the mind, for, to many boating men, the im- 
portance of winning the race or the ball match far outweighs that 
of securing a high scholastic rank.) Great pains have been taken 
to learn the effect of these exercises upon scholars, for which end 
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letters of inquiry have been sent to all the chief colleges of the 
United States. The absence of some of the presidents has pre- 
vented replies from all, but enough have been received to prove 
that these athletic sports, though highly conducive to the mental 
and bodily health of the students, are apt to claim too much of 
their attention, while the public contests between rival colleges 
are condemned as injurious in every way. These great races are 
too often the occasion of betting, and sometimes worse evils. and 
they must be degrading to the participants. Gentlemen must dis- 
like being the sport of the public, although they are cheered and 
inspired by their friends, and fair ladies witness their feats of 
arms and muscles; but even the sweet smiles with which the win- 
ners are received can hardly outweigh the pain and mortification 
of the defeated ones, who have spent months of heavy toil and 
weary training, one-half of which self-denying exertion might have 
placed them in a high scholastic rank, only to see the rival boat 
creep slowly by in spite of their most intense and exhausting 
efforts. 

Base-ball seems to have become the national game of America, 
as cricket is that of England; but it seems also to have gained an 
undue importance, since many of the newspapers (the mirrors of 
public demand) have found it worthy of much space in their 
columns. We have grave doubts if it is worth while for the 
country to sustain so many able-bodied men, simply as players of 
any game, or that so much money and time should be devoted to 
its interests; but as a merry and innocent means of developing 
the muscle and employing the leisure of persons of sedentary pur- 
suits it cannot be too highly recommended. The same remark also 
applies to the Scotch games of * throwing the hammer,” and 
‘¢ putting the stone,” and to the leaping and vaulting games which 
the Turners have introduced and made popular, especially the 
“tug of war,” which requires no skill or practice. Foot-ball 
matches, wheel-barrow, sack, three-legged, and potato races are 
popular amusements which our English ancestors have bequeathed 
to us, and foot-ball was probably the first public game ever played 
in Massachusetts. 

These harmless and amusing contests of strength and skill seem 
far superior in their effects to those carried on for gain, which are 
sometimes employed by bad men for the worst purposes. This 
objection may be made to horse-races in which the noble animal is 
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often urged by ignoble men to the utmost limit of its strength and 
endurance in order to gratify their gambling greed. There is no 
doubt, however, that this pursuit may have added to the excel- 
lence of the stock of horses, and called the attention of man to the 

"best method of caring for his best friend, and may thus be pro- ~ 
ductive of more good than evil. But races have certainly had a 
bad effect upon the old-fashioned cattle-shows, by monopolizing 
the interest and turning the attention from the fat cattle and the 
prize vegetables, which ought to be sufficient of themselves to draw 
together the farmers, and keep them interested in their own natural 
line of thought. The hooting crowd now gathers around the 
race-track while aristocratic Jerseys and philosophic pigs sulk 
neglected in their abandoned pens. If modern agricultural societies 
cannot pay their expenses without racing and betting, they had 
better strive to elevate the public to the level of their gigantic cab- 
bage-heads. 

Walking, one of the best forms of exercise, also loses its charm 
when reduced to the level of show and betting, and nothing can 
be more melancholy than one of these matches, where, one by one, 
** the weary toilers on their tireless round” grow exhausted and 
fall by the way, or struggle on, heavy with sleep and fatigue, 
dragging their exhausted forms on blistered feet to hopeless de- 
feat or a poorer victory, often at the expense of a broken constitu- 
tion or a nervous system ruined for life. If this spectacle is de- 
grading when performed by men, how much worse is it to see wo- 
men exhausting their powers of weakness in this way. The ten- 
der reverence and watchful devotion which we have been wont to 
lavish on gentle woman, finds here indeed a noble climax. She 
has watched our tottering steps in infancy and led us on our oft- 
recurring round. Then let us watch her tottering steps as, faint 
with fatigue, she staggers round the roped inclosure; cradled in 
their laps as most of us have been, let us proudly count the laps 
they make, and cheer and applaud with all our foolish might. 

China, the oldest and wisest nation on earth, makes her women 
plow the fields yoked with an ass. Many women with us may be 
joined in like companionship, but let us no longer bid them toil in 
such a way, or make our profit thus from women’s progress. The 
ancient Greeks, whose culture has not been equalled by any of our 
boasted modern civilizations, never permitted women to take part 
in public performances; and Japan and China still prohibit it with 
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rigor. Cannot Americans take warning from these ancient people 
and at least keep up the stage to a higher ideal of womanhood ? 

Many noble women have been and still are the brightest as well 
as the purest ornaments of the drama. Many of the brightest 
stars and humblest coryphées shine with holiest light in sacred 
homes, but the home is a far better place for women than the 
stage. It may be questioned why, if men and women unite in 
dramatic, trapeze, and walking exhibitions, so many consider it 
improper for them to study Latin and Greek in the same colleges. 
Good plays are the finest educators of the people, and let us make 
them better year by year ; simple domestic dramas can teach many 
lessons of homely duty. Good historical scenes fix important 
events in the mind so strongly that it is hard to forget them. Even 
the now wearisome ‘* Pinafore ” has been said by a wise author to 
have done an immense work in turning the popular taste from 
pieces conspicuous for the absence of everything good (especially 
of clothing), toward a pure, simple, innocent and merry bit of use- 
ful satire. Let the playwrights of the future remember that their 
influence for good is often greater than that of the preachers, for 
many hear more plays than sermons; and let the public learn to 
encourage their effurts, now turned in the right direction. 

Startling effects are allowed too much place in all public per- 
formances, and the great caterers for public patronage have at last 
discovered a new sensation; they announce that a woman will be 
fired from a cannon every afternoon and evening, and will catch 
with her hands a bar suspended many feet above the heads of the 
admiring audience. A woman fired from a cannon! pleasing 
thought! When the rebels of India were blown from the cannon’s 
mouth humanity shuddered at the recital, and why should 5,000 
people contribute half a dollar each to enjoy such a sensation? If 
the trapeze from which we see such daring feats with wonder and 
applause, were hung only three feet from the ground, who would 
care to witness the performance? Is the pleasure, therefore, in 
the danger which the performer risks? If so, is it more humane 
than the gladiatorial contests of ancient Rome, of which we read 
with horror? 

Dancing is highly enjoyed by all nations, and the merry reels 
and stately quadrilles are the perfection of recreation for home and 
hall, in proper limits and at seasonable hours; but the round 
dances at the great city balls and parties deserve the satire and 
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censure they constantly receive.from wiser and keener pens, which 
have so well covered the ground that we turn from them with 
pleasure to hint at some of the new and delightful out-of-coor 
games. Croquet, which was imported from England by Mr. 
Forbes, at once took root in America; and for six years every 
lawn was ornamented with its wickets and stakes of rainbow hues. 
It soon became the chief attraction of fashionable lawn fetes, and 
offered amusement alike to the spoiled children of luxury and 
those of humblest means and origin ; for the price of its equipments 
ranges from $1 to $20. If, as some detractors have intimated, it 
has given opportunity for flirtation, it has more than made amends 
by teaching the fair sex that a leng afternoon can be pleasantly 
and profitably spent out of doors. Lawn-tennis has now in some 
measure eclipsed croquet, but it can never be as popular among 
the masses, owing to the difficulty of acquiring the skill, as well 
as the more expensive apparatus required; and it has in its turn 
given place in many parts of the country to the graceful practice 
of archery. The revival of this game, so dear to Robin Hood and 
his merry men, is of inestimable benefit for the development of 
grace of figure and accuracy of aim which is sure to follow its con- 
stant practice. 

Picnics are very pleasant when well carried out, and in some 
towns certain knowing ones have reduced them to a science, and 
by a choice selection of guests and refreshments have made them 
enjoyable in the highest degree. A thousand places on the quiet 
rivers, by the rough rocks, along the shore, from the Hudson to 
Mt. Desert, are known as favorite picnic grounds. Every railroad 
has its lake or grove consecrated to the rustic Pan, — many 
hundred people are daily brought by the Fitchburg railroad, for 
instance, to Walden pond. In these gatherings all creeds and 
isms are represented, from total abstinence to spiritualism, but 
perhaps the most interesting are the free excursions of the poor 
children of Boston. They were first originated about ten years 
ago by the North End Mission, which used to carry sixty people 
on a steamer to Nahant for a day. Year by year their system im- 
proved and the enterprise grew until in 1879 and ’80 over 20,000 
Boston children enjoyed the free air and pure water of Walden, 
and spent a day in the woods. Three or four of the managers 
have served every year, and still continue their devoted and self- 
denying labors in the cause of humanity. Under their efficient 
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management everything works so smoothly that one is reminded 
of a military encampment, and so safely that no child has received 
any serious injury for years. The tickets are distributed by the 
police officers, who take great interest in the object; a sergeant 
and ten men accompany each excursion, and two others assist 
them in loading the children at the depot. In order to give every 
child a chance to enjoy the excursions, the city is divided into nine 
districts, and 1,400 tickets are given out in each of these. Each 
car is under the charge of a lady and gentleman from the force of 
assistants, which numbers sixty, all being volunteers. On arrival 
at the grove the children are marched out in couples, and treated 
to two buns and a glass of lemonade, after which they are let loose 
to amuse themselves at the swings, the boats and the baths, for 
which tickets are furnished them while on the train. At dinner 
they are again marched in pairs into the dining pavilion, where 
the assistants supply them in perfect order with a sandwich con- 
taining a fifth of a pound of chopped meat; then comes a pickle, a 
glass of lemonade and a large piece of raisin cake. They are then 
again let loose to play at foot-ball, to gather berries, sweet fern 
and flowers, and to dance in the hall to the music of the band. 
Many are led into the woods by the assistants and entertained with 
songs and stories, which they enjoy very much. At five o’clock 
they are brought into line for the third time by the promise of a 
pint of peanuts, and then counted back into the cars by the assist- 
ants. The expense for the day’s pleasure for each child is 334 
cents, — 14 for transportation, 16 for rations and the rest for the 
music and iucidental expenses. The money is raised without 
effort; a simple announcement in the papers brings in private 
contributions which increase annually in amount and promptness. 
Space forbids more than a mention of the common recreat ons 
of the people of America, who are yearly acquiring a taste for 
simpler pastimes. The gardens of the old world, so often men- 
tioned by tourists, are becoming popular here among our German 
people, and in Cincinnati and other western cities great pavilions 
have been erected, where Hans can enjoy his beer and smoke his 
pipe to the strains of exquisite music, for a trifling sum. On the 
heights of the first named city, several thousand persons can sit 
under one roof and take comfort after their own manner, as they 
look down on the smoking chimneys of their great workshops. 
The little village of Coxrcord, first in so many eccentricities, has 
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always been a headquarters of recreation, and in some cities meet- 
ings for the playing of games of thought are known as Concord 
parties. These are imitations of the famous game club, which 
met every Saturday for years in one room, to originate and play 
games of thought, and which contained some members now not © 
unknown to fame. They had many devices for making poets, by 
writing impromptu verses of every sort and on every subject. 
Most of their games may be now found in the columns of the best 
juvenile magazines, but it may be well to describe the manner of 
playing Literati, the best game for young and old ever known. 
One person is sent out of the room while the others select the 
name of an author, giving a letter of the name in succession to each 
player. On his return the leader asks questions of the one who 
took the first letter until he finds the name of some author begin- 
ning with that letter which the player had chosen. The leader 
then passes to the next, and so goes on until the right name is 
found. All answers must be confined to ‘* Yes,” ** No,” or “I 
don’t know,” and as none of the players know which author each 
has chosen, although they know the letter, the interest of all is 
fully maintained. 

One gentleman of Concord has invented a very successful kind 
of popular amusement, which has at the same time, earned many 
thousand dollars for charitable objects. One of the earliest public 
performances was given in the old town hall in Deerfield for five 
successive nights, from which it was invited by an interested 
spectator to Springfield and vicinity, and then reached New York, 
whence it has extended to nearly every city in the Union, except 
those south of the Missouri river. The idea was to present in 
picture, pantomime and operetta, familiar scenes with artistic 
effects, and yet so simply that they could be prepared in three 
days by any company of young people with little expense. Much 
study has been devoted to this object, but some of the best ideas 
are almost the result of accident, which careful observation has 
taken notice of and perfected. One of the most remarkable is the 
representation of groups of classic statuary, which by graceful 
grouping and judicious lighting are made very realistic <A large 
frame is fixed on a dark background in which careful copies of 
celebrated pictures are represented, so arranged as to imitate them 
very closely. Itis gratifying to know from a long experience 
that the best things grow year by year more in the estimation of 
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the public, and even people apparently not very highly cultured 
seem to appreciate best the most artistic perfurmances. From 
very small beginnings these entertainments have sometimes earned 
as much as a thousand dollars profit in a single engagement; one 
reason for which may be that people like to witness the perform- 
ances of their friends. The scenes also require so little memo- 
rizing that they can be prepared with very little study and are 
seldom apt to go wrong. The taste of the public for private 
theatricals has been destroyed by the number of poorly acted 
pieces, poorly committed to memory, where also amateurs show 
their weakness by attempting to rival stage plays, which of course 
they cannot do in precision and stage effect. ‘These scenes of 
which I speak, humbly attempt so little, that they often please 
from their very simplicity; especially when they enact some 
household story or ballad familiar from long association. One 
little operetta (on the nursery theme of Bobby Shaftoe), by its 
tender pathos and the sweetness of its airs, has met with success 
in a hundred cities, and has been seven times seen at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, one of the largest theatres in America. 
Many lovely ladies and brilliant men have lent their charm to 
these unique entertainments, which have the double merit of 
pleasing the spectator as well as the actor. 

The great noisy public holidays of old prove the truth of the 
lines just quoted from Lowell, showing the heroic manner in which 
Americans endure the pursuit of happiness. The natives of the 
smaller towns flock to the cities and promenade the hot and dusty 
streets, tired, hungry, and too often bored. Their aching heads, 
distracted with the noise of crackers and the smell of gunpowder, 
are often too much enfeebled to be roused to patriotic fire, even 
by the eloquent and original ideas of the orator of the day; and 
when, at midnight, they seek a well-carned repose, they feel 
willing to rest, for a year at least, from the pursuit of happiness. 
In contrast, let us see how the ideal village of Concord celebrates 
her glorious Fourth. One of her wisest and wittiest men once 
said, ‘* I prefer days that come in of themselves to those that are 
ushered in;” and so her Independence day rose calm and quiet, 
without the help of noisy bells or blatant cannon. In the cool of 
the summer morning, with one consent, ail gathered in the town 
hall, where a patriotic anthem, written by a native poet, was sung 
by two hundred native singers. Emerson, the hero of their hearts, 
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then arose, and every one of the crowded audience stood up to 
welcome the man, to honor whom is their highest pride. An 
enthusiastic admirer called out, ‘‘ Three cheers for the man whose 
words are heard round the world;” and they were given with a— 
will; after which he read the Declaration of Independence with a 
fervor, dignity and simplicity which made it sound like a poem. 
After the meeting, the young people sailed in gayly decorated 
boats to the village race-course, where they were entertained in 
boat and tub races by their friends. In the afternoon they met 
again on the fair-ground to witness other athletic sports; or to 
see small boys climb a greased pole for a bag of dollars, to the 
improvement of their muscles, if not of their pantaloons. As the 
summer twilight gathered into gloom every inhabitant of the town, 
with a thousand visitors from the neighboring villages, went to 
the river bank to enjoy their yearly pageant of the ‘Carnival of 
Boats,”—a novel spectacle, originally produced on Concord river, 
which has been copied in many other places since it was fully 
described in the Wide Awake Magazine for November, 1878, from 
which the following extract (written by the author of this paper), 
is given, in order to establish the fact :— 


‘The boats came down the open Sudbury, and from beneath 
the leafy arches of the Assabet, where the great hemlocks reach 
over to see their reflections in the black water. The new moon 
was fortunately obscured by a heavy cloud, and dense blackness 
hung over the river until the procession drew near, when sky and 
water were lighted up with great brilliancy. Many of the large 
boats carried lanterns of red and green glass, hung over the bow 
close to the water. All had high frames, from which Chinese lan- 
terns of many hues dangled and danced with the motion of the 
oars. One graceful Whitehall boat was ornamented in true 
Japanese style, as a long bamboo rod projected from stem to stern, 
hung with lanterns of graduated sizes. Great Venetian gondolas 
and quaint barges, made of several small boats, bore great tiers 
and banks of lamps, which would dip gracefully at the bridges. 
Decorations of every kind were swung from high poles or revolved 
on gigantic hooks in dazzling confusion among burning fires of 
red, green and golden hues. Lovely ladies in picturesque cos- 
tumes reclined on high divans ornamented by bright banners and 
graceful canopies, upon which concealed reflectors cast at intervals 
gleams of flashing light. Many of the bridges and houses along 
the banks were also gorgeously illuminated, and showers of rockets 
and other fire-works filled the air from near and distant points, 
and the reflections above and below seem to blend together in ten 
thousand rainbows.” 

10 
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This model Fourth of July is thus fully described to show how 
simply and inexpensively a fine and tasteful show can be given in 
any country town. Little space need be here given to hunting, 
yachting and polo; which, by their outlay of time and expense, 
are confined to the opulent. It has been said to be a wise pro- 
vision of nature that great rivers should always flow by large 
towns; and certainly those are fortunate who have access toa 
pleasant river which offers in summer canoe and boat journeys, 
and, in winter, skating, curling and other games on ice and snow. 
But lest the subject, like a river, should flow on forever, we here 
abandon with regret the recreations of the people. 


ERRATA IN Mr. OumMstTep’s Parer FoLitowinec. 


Page 149, 2d line, for ‘‘ there,” read then. Page 149, 10th line, 
for ‘* places,” read landing-places. Page 150, 9th line, for ‘*‘ make- 
shifts,” read makeshift. Page 150, 29th line, for ‘* adulterated,” 
read unadulterated. Page 154, 20th line, after the word ‘ laws,” 
insert of our parks, in the boards. Page 156, 9th line, for 
** perfectly,” read imperfectly. Page 159, 18th line, for ‘‘ public,” 
read public’s. Page 161, 7th line from bottom, for ‘‘ rooms,” read 
room. Page 164, 9th line, after ‘‘ argue,” insert this question. 
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IV. THE JUSTIFYING VALUE OF A PUBLIC PARK. 
BY F. L. OLMSTED, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 10, 1880.) 


After the Paper now to be read had been mainly prepared, I was 
advised of a wish that it might lead on to a discussion of the sub- 
ject of parks at low cost for small towns. The topic which I had 
adopted being a more comprehensive one, I will introduce it by a 
few observations, showing how the question of cost for parks of any 
class, for towns, large or small, cannot well be discussed inde- 
pendently of it. 

The cost of a park depends on two considerations back of 
economy of management, back, also, of a plan as commonly under- 
stood ; the first is the use intended to be made of it, or the general 
aims of the undertaking ; the second, the degree in which the site 
to be improved is adapted to these aims. As to the first, it is 
liable to be overlooked that the aims of a park may be so low that 
the result will be of less value than no park at all. This has been 
proved over and over again. As to adaptation of site, it is also 
liable to be forgotten that a hundred acres of land in one situation 
may be turned, at a given cost, into a more useful park than two 
hundred in another; and that two hundred acres of land, of one 
sort, may be prepared for a given use, of a given population, at less 
cost than one hundred of another sort. 

These considerations being recognized, the special perplexity of 
park business will be understood to lie in the fact that, whatever 
determinations as to use you set out with, whatever aims control 
your choice of site, and your plan of improvements, whatever rules 
for economy you fix upon, you have no assurance in law, custom or 
public common sense, that they will not soon be thrown overboard. 
This again being understood, it will not be difficult to realize that 
the great danger to be guarded against in setting about a park, is 
one which is commonly disguised under the phrase, ‘‘ practical 
business tact,” or ‘* practical common-sense,” meaning a habit of 
mind, cultivated in commercial life, of judging values by the market 
estimate. What answers to the market estimate, in park values, is 
commonly a guess as to what the public will think of the results of 
a proposed operation at a time when these results, although the 
operation shall be apparently complete, are yet immature, pro- 
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visional and tentative; and, as in this condition, they will be 
regarded from the point of view, not of commercial competition, 
but of mental relaxation, under these circumstances, most impor- 
tant elements of value are liable to be wholly disregarded. 

For example, in any well-designed park-work, the character of 
each of several parts is largely determined with a motive (over and 
above any that appears in the work as seen by itself) of enhancing 
the value of all other parts, and of gaining enhancement of value 
by the character to be given all other parts. Again, much the 
larger share of the value to be ultimately earned by the park, 
depends on the gradual merging together of elements of value 
originally detached, and which, as seen in this detached condition 
(as they must be for years after work has apparently ceased with 
reference to them), show nothing, and to most minds, suggest 
nothing of the value which they potentially possess. 

These, I think, are two plain reasons, but as it happens to apply 
more directly to my main purpose, I should like to add reference to 
another embarrassment of the ordinary pleasure-seeker’s judgment, 
which is not so plain. I may, indeed, be excused for doubting if, 
in this scientific audience, there are many who suspect the degree 
in which considerations of stability and endurance enter into any 
sound estimate of the value of park-work, or who realize in what 
manner these elements of value may be represented in objects 
which, to the mind seeking relaxation, exhibit qualities of an 
entirely different character ; objects of little more apparent stabil- 
ity than the maize in the farmer’s field, which next month is to be 
cleared of it, and ploughed over for a spring sowing of oats. So 
few are prepared to accept what is sound in this respect, and it has 
so much to do with the question, what it is worth while for a 
small, but promising town to undertake in a park, and of what 
is low cost with reference to it, that I should like to give a little 
evidence bearing on the point. 

It is more than two hundred years since Mr. Pepys wrote of 
going in his new coach to the King’s Park, and of the ‘‘ innumer- 
able appearance of gallants,” which he there found, sauntering 
among the trees. Of those trees it is possible that some have not 
yet succumbed to the acrid atmosphere of London. It is certain 
that many held their own long enough, and were enough valued, to 
preserve the general surface of the park against all suggestions of 
change, and thus indirectly influence the leading lines of miles of 
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streets, and establish the position of later park plantings, of which 
we now have the result. What had there been done, determines 
where today shade shall be found, where prospects closed or 
opened, where millions of men and women are yet to direct their 
steps. Mr. Pepys’ road is still in use, and not many years ago it 
was plainly to be seen where its grade was affected, its breadth 
contracted, and its course deflected, out of respect to a single tree 
(which he probably saw as a sapling), the trunk and roots of which 
had grown into it. Of most of the bridges, conduits, markets, and 
places of London, of that period, only curious fragments remain. 
The King’s Park was never as much, or as well used as it is at 
present, and for the purposes of its most important use, has few 
substantial advantages or disadvantages not to be traced to deter- 
minations formed long, long ago; when London, in comparison 
with its present state, was a very small town. 

In Paris, the series of groves and lawns which lie between the 
ruins of the Tuileries and the long since levelled gate toward the 
Woods of Boulogne had its beginning as far back, at least, as the 
sixteenth century, when, as we now reckon, Paris, also, was a small 
town; and no motive has been of equal weight in determining the 
plan of the great town growing from it, with that of sparing and 
providing for the extension and uninterrupted use of these grounds. 

The present town park of Dijon was laid out by Le Nétre before 
these waters of Saratoga had been tasted by a white man, and its 
plan is as different from any modern park as the personal costume 
of that day differs from that we are wearing. But, visiting it not 
long since, I found the town forester following orders which Le 
Nétre had given, and the ground better realizing the pictures which 
must have been in Ais mind, than it could possibly have done while 
he lived. The roads, walks, seats, the verdant carpets, the leafy 
vistas, — in none of these had the original work lost value. Never 
before were they as well adapted to their designed use, or worth as 
much for it. Where is the public building of the same date, of 
which, as a town property, the same can be said? 

Most old, large towns would supply some like evidence. There 
are woody resorts in Rome which have been woody resorts from the 
time of the Ceesars. The Mount of Olives still serves as a place of 
retreat from the confinement and bustle of the streets of Jerusalem, 
and its present groves are believed to have sprung from the roots 
of trees planted centuries before the summer days when the humble 
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friends of a certain unpractical Jew were apt to look for him among 
the afternoon strollers under their shade. 

There is no people in the world who would take more honest and 
respectable pride and satisfaction in having their work done with a 
view to considerations of intrinsic and lasting value than our own ; 
but it is at present impossible that the impression we casually form 
of our inceptive park-work shall take fairly into account its sub- 
stantial merits or short-comings. Parks, of all things, should not 
be taken hold of as frontier expedients. Make-shifts, temporizing, 
catch-penny work upon them is always extravagant work. The 
men hitherto more directly in trust of our parks have not been 
specially prone to the trading view of them. They have usually 
been high-minded servants of the public; but they have been con- 
strained to waste much of what their free judgment would secure, 
and there is but one way in which the difficulty can be got over. It 
is by bringing public opinion itself to take a large interest in the 
lasting conditions of accruing value in a park; and experience 
suggests that this is of even more importance, and of greater diffi- 
culty, in small towns, and in regard to parks for moderate use, 
than with respect to undertakings the magnitude and costliness of 
which is better fitted to affect the imagination in this respect. 

One of the chemists engaged in the discussion of this Associa- 
tion on the subject of the Adulterations of Food, the other night, 
said that all were agreed that everything should be known in the 
market by its own name: that if we wanted glucose we should not 
have to take it with the name of sugar; of oleomargarine, not as 
butter. There is a difficulty in discussing questions of cost and 
value in parks, lying in the fact that the public is so far from a 
common understanding of what the adulterated substance of a park 
may be. IfI now proceed upon my own notion in this respect, I 
may be met, as a dealer once told me that he had been by a young 
housekeeper who complained that if she left the stuff which he sold 
her for milk to stand a little while ‘‘a nasty yellow scum rose on 
it.” ‘So it always does, madam, on good milk.” ‘‘ Never, sir,” 
she rejoined, ‘*‘ never on what I call milk.” 

I have lately known the word ‘‘ park” applied to the protecting 
belt of a reservoir, to a fish-pond, a sea beach and a jail yard; to 
scores of things which have the least possible of public interest in 
common. I have seen a low rocky shore having what I regard as 
a park value beyond estimate, in tints, lights and shadows, and 
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reflections of translucent and opaque foliage over rippling water, 
and full of poetic mystery,—of beauty such as no painter can 
touch. I have seen’such a shore so changed that the water lay 
dead upon a wall of raw stone, capped by an inclined plane of turf, 
all possible architectural beauty lost through meaningless meander- 
ings ; all value, which might have been in simple breadth of turf, 
destroyed by pinning it down with prim pegs of living spruce and 
arbor vite. And this result I have heard praised as park-like. 

Therefore, I had begun my paper (which I now reach) with 
some observations on this point, recalling the fact that while the 
few public properties which had the name of park with us, twenty- 
five years ago, did not differ from others known as greens, com- 
mons, or yards; yet the word had a meaning by no other so well 
given. Scores of times I have heard plain country people, Northern 
and Southern, Eastern and Western, describe something they had 
seen as ‘* park-like,” or ‘* pretty as a park,” or as ‘‘a_ perfect 
natural park.” It might be Blue Ridge table-lands, oak openings, 
further west, mesquit grass prairies beyond the Trinity, or passages 
of the Genessee Flats or Connecticut Bottoms. What did the 
word mean? Nothing in the least practical. It reported nothing 
of the soil, of the water-power, of quarries or quartz lodes. It told 
of acertain influence of conditions solely of scenery, — soothing 
and reposeful influences. If we trace back this use of the word, it 
will carry us to the immigrations of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, before the replanting of English parks under the 
urgings of Evelyn, the Royal Society, and the Admiralty, when 
there were generally broader spaces of greensward in them, and 
yet more of seclusion than even at present. 

I beg that this meaning of park may be kept in mind a little 
while. 

Twenty-five years ago we had no parks, park-like or otherwise, 
which might not better have been called something else. Since 
then a class of works so called has been undertaken which, to begin 
with, are at least spacious, and which hold possibilities of all park- 
like qualities. Upon twenty of these works in progress, there hus 
been thus far expended upwards of forty millions of dollars, — well 
nigh if not fully fifty millions, — and this figure does not tell the 
whole story of cost, as I will later show. Considering that in none 
of the towns making this outlay the necessity of a park was a little 
while ago at all felt, this manifests a remarkable progress of public 
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demand. It will be found the more so when it is considered that, 
in all Europe, but one notable public park had been laid out in the 
first half of this century ; that this was formed on ground previously 
a royal hunting park, not by the government of the town, not by 
taxing the town, and not with an eye single to the town’s advan- 
tage. But to see the full significance of the fact, it is further 
necessary to consider that within the same period, since 1850, as 
many parks have been laid out for the people of large towns in 
Europe as with us, and that the area which has been for the first 
time legally and definitely appropriated to that end is larger there 
than here. What has been secured for London alone is of greater 
extent than all the town parks of America together.* At the same 
time there has been a radical change in the management of many 
of the old parks. 

Allow me to use the term park movement, with reference to what 
has thus recently occurred on both continents. With us, it dates 
from Mr. Downing’s writings on the subject in 1849. But these 
could not have obtained the public attention they did, nor have 
proved the seed of so large a harvest, but for their timeliness, and 
a condition of expectancy in the soil upon which they fell. 

Our first act of park legislation was in 1851. In 1853, the first 
Commissioners for the Central Park entered upon their duties. It 
was only in the latter year that some ill-considered steps were taken 
toward supplying Paris with its first public park. It was not till 
1855 that Mr. Alphaud came from Bordeaux, and gave the work its 
final form and impetus. A little earlier, three small park under- 
takings had been entered upon in England, the leading one under 
the direction of Paxton, afterwards Sir Joseph. I know of none 
in Germany, Italy or Belgium; but a few years afterward, I saw 
in each of these countries evidence that, about the same time, 
planting and gardening for the public benefit had taken new life. 

Parks have plainly not come as the direct result of any of the 
great inventions or discoveries of the century. They are not, with 
us, simply an improvement on what we had before, growing out of 
a general advance of the arts applicable to them. Itis not evident 
that the movement was taken up in any country from any other, 
however it may have been influenced or accelerated. It did not 
run like a fashion. It would seem rather to have been a common, 
spontaneous movement of that sort which we conveniently refer to 


*Chiefly in recent action in respect to Epping Forest. 
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the Genius of Civilization. I will not take this way of disposing 
of the question of its origin, impulse and aim. This I will discuss 
later. I wish here to say only that the reflection may be made 
that a wide-spread popular movement is not, naturally, all at once 
perfectly clear-headed, coherent and perspicuous in its demands. 
In other words, it is hardly to be supposed that the popular demand 
— represented in parks—has yet taken the fully mature, self- 
conscious form of thoroughly-reasoned purposes and principles, and 
has insisted on an accurate embodiment of them in the works 
ordered. It is more reasonable to assume that it has not. 

I wish to present this assumption in a practical form. Let me 
suppose that a man has become possessed, near a town, of adjoin- 
ing properties comprising one or two farms, with marsh land, wood- 
land, pastures, mill pond, quarry and brickyard. It is crossed by 
roads, upon which there is some pleasure driving ; the pond is used 
for skating, the hill-sides for coasting, the pastures for kite flying, 
base ball and target firing ; snipe are shot in the marshes, rabbits 
trapped in the woods. There are neglected private properties so 
used for recreations by the public near most of our towns. Now, 
suppose that the man dies, leaving an infant heir; twenty years 
afterwards the heir dies, and the entire property is to come by will 
to the town on condition that the town spends half a million dollars 
to make it a park. Suppose the old roads are improved and fur- 
nished with sidewalks and shade trees; the brickyard fitted for a 
parade ground, the marsh for a rifle range; and that the quarry, 
with masonry and gates added, becomes a town reservoir. Part of 
the ground is taken for a cemetery; a statue of the former owner 
is set on the highest hill; a museum and public library take the 
place of the homestead; an armory is provided, a hospital, poor- 
house, high school, conservatory, camera-obscura, prospect tower, 
botanic and zoological garden, archery, lawn tennis and croquet- 
grounds, billiard-house, skating-rink, racket court, ten-pin alley, 
riding-school, Turkish bath, mineral springs, restaurants, pagodas, 
pavilions, and a mall, terrace and concert garden. Suppose that 
the town has spent its half million, several times over, in these 
things, and that the courts can have found reason (I know not 
how), to decide that the condition of the will has been complied 
with. Suppose that a due part of all the town outlay in the 
premises has been set down in the town books to old accounts, so 
far as applicable, as to account of waterworks, street improve- 
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ments, schools, hospitals, and so on; and that, after all, there is 
found something which must be charged under the new head of 
** parks.” 

Now, suppose that a question is raised whether this expenditure 
has been made in good faith, with reference to the proper objects 
and distinctive value of a park, and has been judiciously and 
economically directed, and that a popular judgment (not a techni- 
cal court judgment) is asked upon this question, what would be 
the result? Few men would have a sufficiently clear idea of the 
objects and the conditions of value of a park to form a judgment ; 
those who had would differ widely in their ideas, and most of the 
more judicial and properly leading minds would hold such ideas as 
they had with enough of doubt to make them slow either to fully 
support or decisively condemn those responsible. This would be 
the case much more than it would in regard to any other large 
matter of town expenditure. 

Let this unreadiness of popular judgment be considered for a 
- moment in connection with certain evils of our methods of public 
business. This Association needs no explanation of them. It is 
sufficient to say that changes in the fundamental laws governing 
them, or in the bodies governing these boards, occur annually. A 
certain weakness of human nature, usually exhibited in some degree 
after such changes, is expressed in the proverb, ‘‘ New brooms 
sweep clean.” There is generally a disposition with each new 
man in office to find an ex post facto reason for his being there. In 
the absence of any restraint, such as lies with reference to other 
public works, in a definite and well established public understand- 
ing of what is to be accomplished, there is nothing to prevent a 
novice in a park board, or in the office of mayor, comptroller or 
member of city council, from aiming to make changes of organiza- 
tion, and to force a course of operations adapted to discountenance 
some of the aims of work previously done, and with this motive to 
lay waste what funds under the same trust had before been used to 
obtain. There have already been such cases. In one a large out- 
lay has been made, and the money is claimed to have been honestly 
used, with the unquestionable intent of nullifying what at least half 
a million dollars had been previously spent to gain. It has hap- 
pened more than once that plans have been adopted, work advanced 
under them, then thrown aside by new men, new plans adopted, 
and, after some years, these in their turn abandoned, and the 
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original plans resumed. The change of purpose in such cases will 
have been deliberate and intentional. But changes as great and 
as wasteful are more likely to occur through the passing of park 
works under the control, direct or indirect, of men who, through 
simple ignorance, forgetfulness, or indifference to such aims as have- 
before-time been had in view, let a large share of the value that has 
been once secured slip through their fingers.* 

But now, if I have suggested the special hazard, under our 
special political customs, of the lack of a well-understood central 
and distinctive purpose in the management of these large town 
properties, I wish to add that, back of this, but closely united with 
it, there is a more positive and a deeper seated difficulty. Briefly, it 
is the difficulty of dispossessing the mind of ideas which are asso- 
ciated with an object when, through lapse of time and change of 
circumstances, the nature of that object and its conditions of value 
have been radically changed. This difficulty, in individual ex- 
perience,.is not an uncommon one, but, with regard to this matter 
of parks, it is largely a transmitted experience, and I can think of 
no quite parallel case by which to explain it. Its full elucidation 
would carry me into a history of a class of property unknown with 
us, but which, throughout the Old World, has for many centuries 
been of importance. 

Its value has been in two kinds; forest materials and game. It 
has been managed with reference to each, systematically, by classes 
of men specially trained to their duties, and since no other equally 
extensive property has had so much of what is called senti- 
mental value, as to none has service been so much handed down 
from father to son, and as to none have traditional ideas been more 
persistent. There are many thousands of such properties, of which 
the character and methods of management and use have changed 
little since the period of the Crusades. In England they are called 
parks, and there the changes have been greater, as a rule, than on 
the continent. Still, in some essential particulars, the sentiment 
of conservatism with regard to them, not only with their owners 
for the time being, but with the people at large, is very strong. 

*In the short history of one of our parks, a change in the immediate direction of 
the plantations has occurred not less than six times, and in each case the new 
appointee has shown a disposition to upset the methods of his predecessor, and 
twice, at least, such changes have been thus accomplished, amounting to very 
serious changes of general design. Upon another park, for which I am supposed to 


have some responsibility, the resident professional officer, with whom I had to do, 
was changed five times in three years. . 
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Some few of these old forest and hunting properties, once belong- 
ing to kings, and situated near growing towns, came after a time 
to be used by the townspeople for their own amusement, much as 
neglected private lands near our towns often are now. Gradually 
such use Of them established something like a vested right, and so, 
by very slow degrees, from kings’ parks, they came to be regarded 
as at least pseudo-public parks. 

I say by slow degrees. A single fact will indicate how slowly, 
and suggest, with reference to their management, how perfectly. 
That great park which we know so well for its Merry Wives’ re- 
creations; with its antlered stags in waiting for royal hunting 
parties; its phantom huntsman; its foresters’ saw-pits, with 
children hiding in them; is now surrounded with towns and vil- 
lages, and is an important feature of suburban London. It is 
nearer to the West End than Long Branch to the Battery, and is 
accessible by boats and three lines of railway, running cheap ex- 
cursion trains. It is an object not simply of town but of national 
pride. In its use and value as a public park, a thousand times 
more than anything else, lies the proper concern of government 
with it. Yet, as late as four years ago, the only allusion to it as a 
public park, in the stated report to Parliament of the commissioner 
in charge, was contained in two lines, in which the extent to which 
it is used for public recreation is mentioned as a reason why the 
commissioner cannot make a better return from the sale of timber 
and other forest products, the letting of pasturage, and so on. It 
will be remembered that yet every year a somewhat ridiculous pub- 
lic ceremony is performed in this park, called a hunt with the royal 
hounds, in which a venerable stag is turned out of a wagon and set 
after with great outcry, but with special precautions against his be- 
ing seriously hurt when overtaken. These two facts indicate the 
degree in which the ancient theory of the use, value and proper 
management of this property has had a ruling influence with those 
in charge of it down to this very day. 

Hyde Park, which may be considered as more particularly the 
progenitor of modern public parks, is now in the midst of London 
(the town having grown around it since the time of Mr. Pepys). 
But Hyde Park was classed with Windsor and under the same 
management when I first visited it, only thirty years ago. I be- 
lieve that it was transferred to a special commission, appointed, 
not by the local authorities, but by Parliament, at the time of the 
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first International Exhibition, but, though the deer and kennels 
have been removed, some of the rangers or gamekeepers are still 
living upon it, and there is an attractive private residence in the 
middle of it, with stables and gardens, occupied by a gentleman 
who represents the office corresponding for this park to that held for 
Woodstock Chase by the loyal Lee in the seventeenth century, as 
described by Scott. 

One of the two great parks of Paris was an imperial forest and 
hunting ground as late as 1850, the other still later. The public 
park of Florence was the grand duke’s private property until the 
last revolution. The greater part of it is a dense wood, managed 
on the principles of economic forestry. The park of Munich, 
which people say was laid out by Rumford as a sanitary measure, 
is of the same character ; it is still stocked with deer for the king’s 
hunting, and its resident superintendent is a gamekeeper, as his 
father was before him. I saw him inspecting the repair of roads 
after a storm; he carried a gun in his hand, and was followed by 
hounds. 

The names of the parks of Berlin and Stockholm indicate what 
they have been; each, in a different language, meaning a place for 
keeping deer. 

I could show from facts of personal observation how, much more 
than it is easy to realize, the present condition of even the most 
changed of these old parks has thus been determined by motives as 
foreign to the forms of recreation in which their public value now 
lies, as the motives of a cotton mill are from those of a cathedral, 
and how the customs of management and of use now prevailing, 
have been, per force, fitted to these traditional motives. Also, 
how some of these customs, foreign in every sense to us, have late- 
ly emigrated and are crowding out that which is natural to us, and 
belongs to our common sense. 

I hope I have said enough to make it plain that during the long 
process through which the present ideas of the value of a park were 
gaining upon those which they have at last mainly superseded, the 
public demands, expectations and standards of value in respect to 
these grounds have been mixed, inconsistent and contradictory. 
This being realized, it will next be evident that the inherited and 
transmitted idea of a public park has been one of a body of land 
held for no clearly defined purposes, which is equivalent to saying, 
held for purposes always remaining to be determined. It also fol- 
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lows that the inherited and transmitted idea of the responsibilities 
of those in immediate direction of these parks has been a corre- 
sponding one, and that they have been little subject to popular 
criticism based on fixed, just and sound principles applicable to 
public recreation. 

Lastly, it follows that the idea fitted to the word park in our 
minds, when, twenty-two years ago, we began, here in America, 
dealing with the subject,—having come to us much less from any- 
thing that we had seen, or from any dictionary, than through that 
marvellous process of race nutrition which gives every man his na- 
tive tongue,—was an idea largely made up of irreconcilable impres- 
sions. 

The fact remains to be more distinctly emphasized, that it is only 
through the use of this word of vague and inconstant significance 
that any limit has been placed upon the purposes to which public 
money, appropriated to parks, shall be applied. 

The simplest statement of purpose that courts would unhesitat- 
ingly accept or public opinion stand agreed upon, and, even then, 
not as a complete statement, but only as true so far as it goes, 
would be this: ‘‘A public park is a ground appropriated to public 
recreation.” 

Observe, then, that most of the public properties known as parks 
contain provisions for other purposes than recreation, and even op- 
posed to recreation. Again, waiving the question how far these 
are legitimate parts of them, observe that recreation is so broad a 
term, and means so much more to some than to others, that to 
devote public funds to recreation is little less than to give a free 
rein to the personal tastes, whims and speculations of those en- 
trusted with the administration of them. 

We must fall back on usage. What, then, does usage prescribe ? 

In one European public park we find a race-course, with its grand 
stand, stables, pool-room and betting ring; in another, popular 
diversions of the class which we elsewhere look to Barnum to pro- 
vide. In one there is a theatre with ballet dancing; in another, 
soldiers firing field pieces at a target, with a detail of cavalry to 
keep the public at a distance. 

Attempts to introduce like provisions in several of our American 
parks have been resisted under the personal conviction that they 
would tend to subvert its more important purpose. In some of our 
parks, nevertheless, arrangements have been made for various 
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games ; concerts and Shows have been admitted ; there have been 
military parades; and it is impossible to find any line of principle 
between many favored and neglected propositions. 

Usage, therefore, in this respect, decides nothing. 

Asking what usage prescribes as to the simpler forms of recrea- © 
tion, we shall find that one ground, classed among public parks, 
consists of dense woods, with a few nearly straight roads through 
it, while others have open, pastoral landscapes, with circuitous 
drives, rides and walks; that the interest of one centres in an ex- 
tremely artificial display of exotics and bedding plants, while 
another bids fair to be equally distinguished for its fountains, 
monuments, statues and other means of recreation in stone, con- 
crete and bronze. Yet another is so natural and unsophisticated 
you can hardly use it in dry weather without choking with dust, or 
in wet weather without wading in mud. 

Again, usage determines nothing. 

What this laxity leaves us liable to, and how much may be safely 
presumed upon the public confusion of mind, is shown by the 
fact that in one case, when local oppcsition was found to be incon- 
veniently strong against the location of a small-pox hospital any- 
where else, the difficulty was overcome by placing it in the midst 
of a park. 

I have known orders given in a park, and carried out at consid- 
erable expense, the motive and origin of which could be explained 
only by reference to an idiosyncracy of that class which, to some 
men, causes eggs or strawberries to be loathsome, and makes cats 
or curs objects of an irresistible, undefined terror. 

The choice of site of most of our parks, and the definition of the 
boundaries of it, have been made without the slightest regard for 
any object of a park, except, possibly, that of securing an air 
space. Even as with a view to air spaces the locality, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is nearly the last that should have been selected, 
and the area taken much broader and greatly more costly than 
necessary to the purpose. 

No one can for a moment suppose that the state of public opin- 
ion exemplified in the facts which have been stated, is one favor- 
able to securing what the public most wants in a park, or, if at all, 
to its obtaining it at reasonable cost. 

But the true state of the case will not be fully realized without 
taking into account certain elements of possible cost of a park 
which have hitherto had little general consideration. 
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A town is built to meet the demands of commerce — of commerce 
in a large sense. As these demands successively arise and their 
pressure is felt, street is added to street, building to building ; 
railroads, canals and docks are introduced; sewers, water-pipes 
and gas lights are pushed out here and there, and thus, not only 
the extent but the direction of the town’s growth is in a large de- 
gree controlled by natural laws, the acts of government following 
much more than leading, directing or resisting the movements of 
supply and demand. 

It will be evident that this element of security against injudicious 
municipal enterprise applies not at all to our great park trusts. A 
town does not grow into parks, as it does, by the law of its exist- 
ence, into buildings and streets; on the contrary, when a great 
body of land is used as a park, in the borders of a town, it will be 
a serious disturbance of what would otherwise be the natural de- 
velopment of the town. 

See, for illustration, how Hyde Park has elbowed out the streets 
of London. See how the street system of Paris has been kept 
from its natural development because Catherine de Medici turned a 
tile-yard into a pleasaunce ; or, to take the nearest example, see 
how the park of New York brings suddenly to a full stop more 
than ninety streets, which would otherwise constitute forty thorough- 
fares of commerce, at the very centre of an island which is likely to 
be the most important point of commercial transfer in the world. 

That when land is to be bought, or even accepted as a free gift 
by a town for a park, its adaptation to the purpose of a park 
should first of all be considered, and that then none and no more 
should be taken than is necessary, or. at least desirable, for that 
purpose, will be conceded. 

A little consideration, then, will satisfy the Association that a 
large proportion of the objects which are more or less provided for 
in our parks might, at less cost and greater value, be provided for 
in a series of smaller grounds placed as nearly as practicable at 
regular distances through or around the town. 

The argument is briefly this: That such scattered, smaller 
grounds would be more accessible ; would less embarrass other in- 
terests of the town; would less interfere with its natural develop- 
ment; would involve less contention with local jealousies and con- 
sequent wasteful compromises; and would, on the whole, be less 
costly. 
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There is, however, an important element of value in most parks 
which could not be well provided for in such small local grounds. 
What is desirable in this respect is a long, unbroken, spacious 
drive, ride and walk, offering suitable conditions to a large number 
of people to obtain together moderate exercise in the open air, with - 
such other conditions favorable to gaiety as can be conveniently 
associated with them. 

To a great many persons, perhaps the most of those who have 
much active influence upon the management of parks, the value of 
a park lies mainly, and to some it would seem exclusively, in the 
advantages it offers in this respect. Yet, as affecting these advan- 
tages, it will be obvious that the larger part of every park is waste 
land. Besides which, regarding this object from a point of view 
commonly taken by many intelligent people, and taking it up as a 
professional problem, it is little less than absurd to say that it 
might not be much better met, and at less cost, than it ever has 
been on any park,‘ new or old. Indeed, from the accounts we 
have, it would seem that in some southern towns it has been so 
taken up, not in as clear-headed and bold a way as it might have 
been, but sufficiently to demonstrate that a result is easily attain- 
able better adapted to the end in view than any we have hoped to 
attain in our parks. 

An arrangement of the general type of the Spanish alamedas, 
developed with anything like the enterprise and outlay which we 
have been willing to put on our parks, would, for the purpose in 
question, be more commodious; its use simpler and more easily 
and efficiently regulated ; there would be less liability to accidents 
upon it; it might be more effectively decorated, and thus in every 
way be made to present a gayer, more brilliant and festive scene. 

Such an affair, without making half as great a break in our 
towns as, sooner or later, their parks will, would open a splendid 
field for the great and admirable enterprise, erudition and skill, 
which are now given to decorative gardening—a perfectly suitable 
field for it, which a park seldom offers. It would give fine show- 
rooms for all the novelties of the market, and would allow a fine 
scenic arrangement to be made of the superb tropical and sub- 
tropical beauties which are just now in fashion, and the best use 
possible of floral ribbons, embroidery and gew-gaudry which, after 
doing their worst to degrade and destroy art in gardening, are 
now, if not wholly going out of fashion, I am glad to say, tending 
to lapse more nearly to their proper places. 
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With these advantages, it would cost not nearly as much for 
land, for construction, for maintenance, or in readjustment of the 
natural plan of a town. 

It is not for this that the genius of civilization has called for 
these great spaces. In what, then, shall we find the originating 
impulse, aim and justification of the park-movement? 

May we not, perhaps, wisely seek an answer to this question by 
considering whether there are any other movements of our times 
with which the park-movement, as we know it, may seem to be 
related ? 

If I was right in saying that twenty-five years ago, when we 
began discussing parks as something to be made for us, the lead- 
ing idea popularly attached to the word, throughout this country, 
was one of certain influences of scenery — soothing and reposeful 
influences — then it is reasonable to suppose that there was some- 
thing in our motive very closely allied to a social force which, in 
this same quarter of a century, has had a very remarkable devel- 
opment — a force which has directed the investment of hundreds 
of millions of private capital in travelling machinery, built up 
many towns, replenished many treasuries, enriched kingdoms, 
been a practical matter for statesmanship, and swayed every com- 
mercial exchange in the world. A force so marked in various 
directions that I need to give a name to it only to guard against a 
too common confusion of ideas. 

It is open to question whether we care much more than our 
ancestors did for all manner of beauty of nature; whether we 
appreciate leaf and flower form and flower color, for instance, 
more than they. We have a greater variety of flowers; our curi- 
osity about them is more stimulated, our science advanced, we 
take more interest in them from the point of view of the collector 
and classifier. They are matters of fashion, and fashion changes 
yearly. We use them more profusely, but there is room for doubt 
if they act more powerfully upon our sensibilities, and if we make 
on the whole a more fitting use of them. 

There can be no such doubt as to our more general suscepti- 
bility to the beauty of clouds, snowy peaks, mountain gorges, 
forests, meadows and brooks, as we know them in the broad com- 
bining way of scenery. Even if this doubt should not have 
weight, it would be much easier to see something akin to regard 
for scenery in the demand which has led our cities to obtain pos- 
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session of the great bodies of land in our parks, than that of 
interest in the beauty of nature such as may be gratified in a con- 
servatory, a cottage garden, a flower-pot or a posey, saying 
nothing of natural beauty such as exists even in jewels, furs, 
fruits, or plumage, or trees individually regarded and as they 
grow on the lawn of a cottage. 

But now, if we call this force interest in the beauty of natural 
scenery (to distinguish it from interest in the beauty of nature) 
we shall find another form of its operation from that evinced by 
tourists and sojourning seekers of scenery in the development of 
talent in landscape-painting and in the demand for education in 
landscape-judgment, such as is met by works like those of Ruskin, 
Taine and Hamerton, of which more are now read by Americans 
in every year than were all works of similar aims by all the world 
in a hundred years before we began our first park. 

Why this great development of interest in natural landscape 
and all that pertains to it; to the art of it and the literature of it? 

Considering that it has occurred simultaneously with a great 
enlargement of towns and development of urban habits, is it not 
reasonable to regard it as a self-preserving instinct of civilization? 

Mr. Ruskin may be thought not only unpractical but fanatical, 
and many of his sayings may be regarded as wild, but that he 
is inspired by a great and good motive, few will doubt. What is 
the ruling conviction of his zeal? In his own bitter words, it is 
that ‘‘ This is an age in which we grow more and more artificial 
day by day, and see less and less worthiness in those pleasures 
which bring with them no marked excitement; in knowledge which 
affords no opportunity of display.” 

This is true, though a man ten times more unpractical and 
fanatical than Mr. Ruskin can be thought to be, had said it; and 
it is also true, that to all the economical advantages we have 
gained through modern discoveries and inventions, the great en- 
largement of the field of commerce, the growth of towns and the 
spread of town ways of living, there are some grave drawbacks. 
We may yet understand them so imperfectly, that we but little more 
than veil our ignorance when we talk of what is lost and suffered 
under the name of vital exhaustion, nervous irritation and consti- 
tutional depression ; when we speak of tendencies, through exces- 
sive materialism, to loss of faith and lowness of spirit, by which 
life is made, to some, questionably worth the living. But that 
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there are drawbacks, which we thus vaguely indicate, especially to 
the prosperity of large towns, and that they deduct much from the 
wealth-producing and tax-bearing capacity of their people, as well 
as from the wealth-enjoying capacity, there can be no doubt. 

The question only remains whether the contemplation of beauty 
in natural scenery is practically of much value in counteracting 
and alleviating these evils, and whether it is possible, at reasonable 
cost, to make such beauty available to the daiiy use of great num- 
bers of town’s people? I do not propose to argue. I submit it to 
the Association as one needing discussion; for if the object of 
parks is not that thus suggested, I know of none which justifies 
their cost. On the other hand, if the object of parks is thus indi- 
cated, I know of no justification for a great deal that is done with 
them, and a great deal more that many men are bent on doing. 
That other objects than the cultivation of beauty of natural scenery 
may be associated with it economically, in a park, I am not dis- 
posed to question ; but that all such objects should be held strictly 
subordinate to that, in order to justify the purchase and holding of 
these large properties, I am inclined to think, cannot be succcss- 
fully disputed. 

I will but add that the problem of a park, as it would appear, 
under the view which I have aimed to suggest, clear of political 
necessities and trading demands, is mainly the reconciliation of 
adequate beauty of nature in scenery, with adequate means in arti- 
ficial constructions of protecting the conditions of such beauty, and 
holding it available to the use, in a convenient and orderly way, of 
those needing it; and in the use of such means for both purposes, 
as will make the park steadily gainful of that value in beauty 
which comes only with age. 
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CONSTITUTION, LIST OF OFFICERS, COMMITTEES 
AND MEMBERS. 


1880-81. 





No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it, up to December 10, 1880; 
but, no doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and 
there are instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary 
will thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. 


The Council of the Association meets quarterly, in New York, 
Boston, Saratoga, and elsewhere, according to convenience. ‘The 
next meeting of the Council, March 8, 1881, will take place in 
Boston, at 12 o’clock, unless called elsewhere and at another date 
by the President. The General Meeting of the Association for the 
Election of Officers, the Reading of Papers, and for Debates, will 
commence in Putnam Hall, Saratoga, Monday, September 5, 1881, 
and will continue four days. The members and guests of the 
Association will be received at the United States Hotel, Saratoga, 
at reduced rates, during the Meeting. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Was organized in October, 1865, at a public meeting in Boston, at which the 
late Governor ANDREW presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. 
Rocers, Samuret Exior, George Witiiam Curtis, President Woo.sey, 
Davip A. WE Ls, President Girman, of Baltimore, and Professor WayLanpb, 
of Yale College, who now fills the office; its Secretaries, Samurn Exior, 
Henry Vittarp and F. B. Sansporn. It now has members in nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States, numbering in all between 300 and 400. 

Its object, stated briefly, is to encourage the study of the various relations, 
social and political, of man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercourse 
and interchange of ideas between individuals interested in promoting educa- 
tional, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social reforms and progress; 
and promptly to make known to the public all theoretical or practical results 
which may flow from such studies or investigations. To some extent these 
ends have been successfully attained, by the organization and growth of the 
Association, and the periodical public meetings of the members, with the 
accompanying reading of papers and discussions. 

Our income has hitherto been sufficient to meet our expenses; but it has 
been necessary to rely upon sources which may be called extraordinary. 
The Association has no funded property; its regular income is composed 
mainly of annual payments from members, which amount to less than $1,300 
per annum. The cost of publishing three numbers of the Journal (about 
600 pages 8 vo.) is $1,200; the salary of Secretary, expense of annual 
meetings and incidentals, $1,200 more, in round numbers, or a total of 
$2,400. It is thought that the time is come when we may confidently appeal 
to the general interest felt in Social Science throughout the country, for the 
purpose of establishing our finances upon a solid basis, by enlarging our list 
of members to 500 or 1,000. It is believed that an institution supported in 
this way, and relying on a wide-spread popular feeling of interest, will not 
only stand firmer, but will accomplish its educational object far better than 
if (as hitherto) supported by a few subscribers. In order to avoid misappre- 
hension and prejudice, it may be stated that while the Association welcomes 
all new ideas, and encourages the greatest freedom of intelligent expression 
and debate, it does not hold itself responsible for the opinions of its individual 
members. — 


Membership is obtained by the annual payment of five dollars. This 
confers the right to take part in business meetings of the Association, and 
to vote in election of officers, and entitles one to receive its publications free 
of expense. The publications consist chiefly of the ‘Journal of Social 
Science,” which includes the results of the work of the Association, more 
especially the proceedings and papers of the General Meetings. Two num- 
bers a year can be promised, upon the basis of 500 subscribers, and matter to 
fill two more is always ready if funds can be supplied to publish it. 

It would seem that the desired increase of membership ought to be easily 
obtained; and the Council believe that it can be, if those who read this will 
become members, and aid in interesting others. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by addressing F. B. 
Sanporn, Concord, Mass., or the Publishers for the Association, A. WILLIAMS 
& Co., Boston, and G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


[It will be seen that under the Constitution, as here printed, a new organ- 
ization of the officers of the Association has been made,—what was formerly 
called the Executive Committee being now the Council. | 


The Constitution, as amended January 14, 1880, is as follows. 


I. This Society shall be called the American Socrat Scrence Associa- 
TION. 


II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 


III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice, 
Presidents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council- 
charged with general supervision ; five Department Committees, established by 
the Council, charged with the supervision of their respective Departments ; 
and such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each 
Department, and ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman and 
Secretaries of Departments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by mem- 
bers of the Association, and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. 
The President, or in his absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the Coun- 
cil. The Chairmen of the Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure 
of their respective committees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be 
organized and recognized as such by the Council, its President shall be ez- 
officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Association, and, together 
with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
membership in that Association. And whenever a Local Department shall be 
organized and recognized as such by the Council, its Chairman shall become 
ex-officio a member of the parent Association. The Chairman and Secretary 
of each Department, with the consent of the President of the Association, 
may appoint such special Department Committees as they may think best. 
The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless he resigns or 
is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting in a regu- 
lar meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he may pay the 
salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of one Depart- 
ment. 


IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 


V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. : 


VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
1880-1881. 





President, FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


Vice-Presidents. 


MARTIN B, ANDERSON, Rochester, N. Y. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, New Haven. 
THOMAS C. AMORY, Boston. Mrs. C., H. DALL, Georgetown, D. C. 
Rourvs KInG, Cincinnati. HENRY B. BAKER, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. JOHN E. LODGE, Boston. T. M. Post, St. Louis. 
W. L. TRENHOLM, Charleston, S. C. IsAAC SHERMAN, New York. 
Miss MARIA MITCHELL, Poughkeepsie, NATHAN ALLEN, Lowell. 

ms Be HENRY VILLARD, New York. 
W. H. RuFFNER, Richmond, Va. J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





General Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer, F. J. KINGSBURY, Waterbury, Ct. 


Directors. 
DoRMAN B. EATON, New York. T. W. Hiaa@inson, Cambridge. 
HORACE WBHITE, “ GEORGE T. ANGELL, Boston. 
ANSON P. STOKES, sé Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, Boston. 
JONAS M. LIBBEY, ss CARROLL D. WRIGHT, “6 
J. W. DICKINSON, Newton, Mass. H. L. WAYLAND, Philadelphia. 


Department Officers. 

I. Education. —Prof. W. T. HARRIS, Concord, Chairman; Mrs. EMILY TALBOT, 
Boston, Secretary. 

Il. Health.—WALTER CHANNING, M. D., Boston, Chairman; E. W. CUSHING, M. 
D., Boston, Secretary. 

Ill. Finance.—DAvip A. WELLS, Norwich, Ct., Chairman; HAMILTON A. 
HILL, Boston, Secretary. 

IV. Social Economy.—Prof. W. B. ROGERS, Boston, Chairman; F.B. SAN- 
BORN, Secretary pro tem. 

V. Jurisprudence.— Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Chairman; Prof. 
THEODORE 8S. WOOLSEY, New Haven, Secretary. 


Executive Committee. 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary; F. J. 
KInGSsBuRY, Treasurer; Mrs. EMILY TALBOT, Education Secretary; Dr. E. W 
CusHING, Health Secretary ; Prof, THEODORES. WOOLSEY, Jurisprudence Secretary ; 
HAMILTON A. HILL, Finance Secretary. 





The special subjects of inquiry in each of the five Departments 
of the Association come before the Department Committees, three 
of which were reorganized at the Saratoga Meeting of September, 
1880, and the other two—of Health and of Jurisprudence, were 
left to be arranged by the Department officers, subject to the 
approval of the Council,—which was done at the Council meeting, 
Dec. 10, 1880. 
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DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES. 


Education Department.—Prof. W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; T. W. 
Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; A. R. 
Spofford, Washington, D. C.; W. F. Poole, Chicago, Ill.; Samuel S. Green, 
Worcester, Mass.; Prof. G. P. Brown, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. T. Switzler, 
Columbia, Mo. ; John Hitz, Washington, D. C.; Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Martha E. Ware, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Mary W. Hinman, Havana, N. Y.; J. P. Wickersham, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Pres. F. A. P. Barnard, New York; Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va.; Mrs. Emily Talbot, Boston. 

Health Department. — Walter Channing, M.D., Boston; D. F. Lincoln, 
M.D., Geneva, N. Y.; E. M. Hunt, M.D., Metuchin, N.J.; W. G. Wylie, 
M.D., New York; Prof. W. H. Brewer, New Haven, Ct.; J. C. Hamilton, 
M.D., Mobile, Ala.; George E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I.; Emily Pope, 
M.D., Boston; J. S. Billings, M.D., Washington, D. C.; S. B. St. John, 
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